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NEWMAIN5 RETREAT, 

FOR LADIES, 

NEWMAINS, LANARKSHIRE. 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


T he house is devoted to the care of Ladies of the upper classes 
only, who can be treated either under the Acts or as Voluntary 
Patients. The place stands high and the estate is extensive, with 
bracing air and in good shelter. It is very retired and beautiful, well 
suited for the treatment of Inebriety, Narcomania, and other perversions, 
Neurasthenia, Hysteria, and minor Mental Ailments. 

No patients under Certificates of Insanity can be received. 


References. — Dr. Clouston, Dr. Yellowlees, Dr. Risien Russell, 
and others. 

Terms and particulars on application to “ Superintendent, The 
Retreat, Newmains, N.B.” Nearest Station, Hartwood, Cal. Rly. 
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INVERNITH LODGE, 
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FOR GENTLEMEirC ONLY. 


neurasthenia is treated on approved principles, and there are Open-air Shelters in the 
grounds for suitable cases. 

INEBRIETY and NARCOMANIA are treated on definite medical lines, and the most approved 
scientific means are employed in the curative treatment. The Resident Medical Superintendent 
has each patient under his personal care and observation. The curative treatment is much 
aided by the healthy situation of the Sanatorium and by its isolation from temptation. 

The Sanatorium stands 450 feet above the sea, faces south, and looks out over the Firth of 
Forth. The climate is dry and bracing. All outdoor and indoor sports. First-class private 
golf course. Excellent mixed shooting over 1,600 acres, fishing, tennis, gardening, carpentry, 
etc. Billiard room (two tables), music room, large private library. 

References to leading physicians in the chief centres given on application. 

For all particulars apply to the Resident Medical Superintendent, 

W. H. BRYCE, M.B., CM. 

Telegrams: “ Salubrious, Upper Largo.” Telephone: No. 8 Upper Larga 
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MELBOURNE HOUSE, DANE HILLS, 
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Dublin Consultant: Sir WM. J. SMYLY, M.D.. F.R.C.P.I.. 

58, Merrion Square, Dublin. 

Medical Attendant—KOBEKT SEVESTRE, M.A., M.D. Cantab. 

Principal—HEriRY M. RILEY. 

Thirty Years' Ixperience. ■xcellont Medical Referenoes. 

(^rienbs of Ipatiento can bieit anb be entrrtaineb in the ^onoe. 

Melbourne House is built on sandy rock, standing high, with a commanding view 
of the surrounding country, which is considered by the faculty to be the healthiest 
suburb of Leicester. Friends of intending patients are invited to visit Melbourne 
House and see the home comforts provided. 

A few patients can be received under the Act. For particulars, medical references, 
and opinions of the Press, apply— 

HENRY M, RILEY, 

Telegraphic Addntt: Nat. Telephone: Melbourne Houne, 

“Medical, Leicester." aOay. Leicester, 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1883 BY THE HOMES FOR INEBRIATES ASSOCIATION. HERTS. 

For tlie Treatment of Gentlemen under the Act and Privately. 

SIX ACRES CHARMING GROUNDS ON THE BANK OF THE RIVER COLNE. 

Indoor and Outdoor Recreation. 

• Apply to F. S. D. Hogg, M.R.C.S., etc., Medical Superintendent 
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Formerly THE GHYLL RETREAT. 

Near Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

{Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 

FOR THE TREATMENT OF GENTLEMEN SUFFERING 
FROM ABUSE OF ALCOHOL OR DRUGS. 

S ITUATED as it is in the heart of the English Lake District, amid charming 
scenery and bracing mountain air, Qhyllwoods is unique in its freedom from 
temptation, making close confinement practically unnecessary even in bad 
cases. The House stands in forty acres of private grounds, and the sporting rights 
extend for over some 2,000 acres. Fishing, on own preserved waters, some rough 
Shooting, Golf (own private course), Billiards, Gardening, Photography, Carpenters’ 
Shop, and other forms of recreation and amusement are provided. 

The best-known methods for obtaining permanent benefit are employed. 

There is a private postal address for patients’ correspondence. 

References permitted to the leading medical men in London and the provinces. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application. 

Terms from £3 3s. a week according to accommodation and requirements.' 

J. W. ASTLEY COOPER, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. Ed., etc. 

Resident Physician and Sole Licensee. 

Tele^ams: “Aqua, Buttermere.” 


THE 

GROVE RETREAT FOR IREBRIATE WOMEN, 

EOERTON ROAD, FALLOWFIELD, MANCHESTER. 
Licensed under Inebriates Acts, 1879-1888, ■for Ladies 
and Working Women. 

Beautifully situated. Standing in its own Grounds of Three Acres. 

Every home comfort, combined With cheerful surroundings. 

TERMS ON APPLIC ATION TO THE MATRON. 

IKEBfglETY. 

DUXHURST FARM COLONY, REIOATE, Surrey. 

Working Patients, terms according to means ; Ladies of sinall means, 
in separate house, from IGs. fid. to £l 2 s. fid. Outdoor and indoor em¬ 
ployment, every class of patient receiving utmost care and attention. 

SIDLOW MANOR, for Ladies only. Absolute Privacy ; Large Gardens. 

TERMS BY ARRANGEMENT. 

Under the Superintendence of Lady Henry Somerset. 

For Admission Forms, Terms and Particulars, apply — 

SISTER SUPERINTENDENT, DUXHURST, REIGATE. 
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ironies for IneDriate tnen and \Vomen. 

Tbe Cbnroh of England Temperanoo Booiet3r'i InsUtntioni for tbota with ilender maana. 


ABBOTSWOOD HOUSE, CINDERFORD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Private Room (when available), £2 *». weekly. Terms : First Class, 28s.; Intermediate, 16a.; 

Second Oass, lOs. weekly. 


ELLISON LODGE, HERNE HILL, S.E. 

Terms: Drawing-Room, 21 b., 268. and £2 2a.; Work-Room, lOs. 6<L, 12a. 6d. and 10a.; 

Kitchen, 78. M. weekly. 

CORNGREAVES LODGE, ERDINGTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Terms: Drawing-Room,26a. and £2 28.; Work-Room,128.6(L,and 16 b. ; Kitchen, 7a.6<L weekly. 

HAMOND LODGE, TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT, 
KING^S LYNN, NORFOLK. 

Terms : Drawing-Room, 2lB., 308., and £2 28.; Work-Room, lOa. 6d., 12s. 6<1., and lOs. ; 

Kitchen, 7B. 6<L weekly. 

TEMPLE LODGE, TORQUAY. 

Terms : Drawing-Room, 218. and £2 2s.; Work-Room, 10s. 6d., 128. 6d., and 168.; Kitchen, 

7 b. 6d. weekly. 

No Patlont rooolvotl Tor loam than Two/vo Months, 

No Fontalo Patlont over Fifty Years of age atimittea. 

Application for Forms and Particulars to— 

REV. GERALD A. THOMPSON, Secretary Church of England Temperance Society, 

4, The Sanctuary, London, S.W. 


PLAS = YN = DINAS 

Dinas Mawddwy, Merioneth 

'■I - {^Licensed under Inebriates Jets). ■■ 



IN this exclusive Retreat it is made a sine qud non that all patients entering it 
must be of high social position, and in its isolation, extent of property, and 
situation, is unrivalled. It has been alluded to in official reports as “an ideal 
place for its purpose,” 



A special feature is made of high-pressure electricity, for which powerful apparatus 
has been installed, and found of the greatest use in many cases. The property 
is 25,000 acres in all, and affords sport and healthy exercise all the year round. 
It comprises 8,000 acres of grouse moors, large coverts, and enclosed (50-acre) 
rabbit warren ; over 4,000 head of game are reared annually. 24 miles of 
fishing in the Dovey and tributaries, containing salmon, sewin, and trout in 
abundance. Private golf links, 3 farms, lawn tennis,, billiards, extensive 
library, £ind dark rooms, etc. References to Dr. Savage, Dr. Ferrier, and all 
leading practitioners. 


For terms, etc., address Dr. W. F. WALKER, J.P. 
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NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL LECTURE, 


Professor G. Sims Woodhead, LL.D., M.A.. M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P.E., 
Professor of Pathology in the University of Cambridge, and one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, has accepted 
the invitation of the Council to deliver the Fourth Norman Kerr 
Memorial Lecture. The subject selected is "The Action of Alcohol on 
Body Temperature and on the Heart's Action.” The Lecture will be 
illustrated by diagrams and lantern slides. It will be delivered in the 
Guildhall, Cambridge, on Tuesday, November 14, at 5 p.m. Special 
tickets will be provided, and every Member and Associate will receive one 
in due course. 

The time of the Lecture has been arranged so its to meet the convenience 
of Members and Associates and others travelling from London. The 
following gives the train service as far as can be ascertained at present. 
As alterations may be made later in the year, it will be well for visitors to 
consult current time-tables in all cases: 


To Cambridge — 
Depart I^ndon 
Arrive Cambridge 

From Cambridge — 
Depart Cambridge 
Arrive London ... 


Stations— 
Liverpool Street. St. Pancras. 
... 2.35 ... 2.40 

... 3-53 ••• 41 


King's Cross. 

30 

4.19 


7-4 

8.35 


7.4 ... 6.30 7.25 

7.59 — 7-59 915 


The following table indicates in convenient form the previous Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lectures and Lecturers; 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Published in 1 
Journal. 

Oct. 10, 1905. 

Professor T. D. 
Crothers, M.D. 

“The First Norman 
Kerr Memorial 
Lecture." 

January, 1906. 

i 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

R. Welsh Branth- 
waite, M.D. 

" Inebriety : Its 
Causation and 

Control.” 

January, 1908.1 

1 

1 

July 20, 1909. 

Professor Taav 
Laitinen, M.D. 

"The Influence of 
Alcohol on Im¬ 
munity.” 

1 

October, 1909. i 

1 
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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Special Note. —The Council have decided that, in view of the Fourth 
Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture which is to be delivered in Cambridge on 
Tuesday, November 14, it would be inexpedient to hold an ordinary quarterly 
meeting in October. The customary October meeting will therefore not be 
held this session. 

Arrangements have been made for the following meetings to be held in the 
Rooms of the Medical Society of London, ii, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.; 

Tuesday, January 9, 1912 (Ajtemoon Meeting). 

Mr. Hastings Gilford, F.R.C.S,, author of "The Disorders of Post-Natal 
Growth and Development,” will open a discussion on "Alcoholism and 
Problems of Growth and Development.” 





Ttiesday, April g, 1912 {Afternoon Meeting), 

Annual meeting of the Society for the appointment of Officers and 
Council, and the reception of Report of the Council and Financial Statement. 
A short Address will be delivered by the President, after which the Rev, 
J. H. Bateson, Chaplain-General Wesleyain Army and Navy Forces (General 
Secretary Royal Army Temperance Association, 1889-1909), will open a 
Discussion on ‘‘Alcoholism in the Army and Navy." 
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M. Bond, C. J., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Fernshaw, Springfield Road, Leicester. 
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Nottingham. 

M. Lowry, Miss Eleanor, M.B., B.S., D.P.H., 9, York Street Chambers, 
Bryanston Square, W. 

M. White, J. A. Henton, M.D., B.S., F.R.S.E., 186, Monument Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
INEBRIATE WOMAN.* 

BY MRS. BRAMWELL BOOTH, 

Commissioner of the Salvation Army and Leader of the Women’s Social 

Work in Great Britain. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The subject to which I am to refer in this address is “ The 
Management of the Inebriate Woman.” Let me say at once 
that I hope that nothing I may advance here will be regarded 
as the final word in this matter. Some of my views are—as 
might be expected after observation and study of'the subject 
extended over nearly thirty years—very clear and definite; but 
I recognize all the same that we are only beginning to understand 
some of the more difficult and obscure problems involved in the 
fight with alcoholism. Much, therefore, of what seems more or 
less certain in our experience of to-day must, after all, be regarded 
as tentative and guiding, rather than as certain and final. 

I dwell on this at the opening of what I have to submit to you 
because I feel sure we shall be compelled to treat Inebriety as 
a far more serious and deep-seated moral disorder than merely as 
a physical malady, a view which has often been held in the past. 
And also because, while you will expect me to treat the question 
mainly from a Salvation Army standpoint, I do not wish to create 
the impression that we have come to any finality of confidence 

* An address, introductory to a discussion, delivered before the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety, in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, 
11 , Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., on Tuesday, July 11 , 1911 . 
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in our own methods, strongly as we do believe in them, and 
successful as they appear to have proved. We are ready and 
anxious to learn from all who have any experience to show us, 
and we are as far as possible from the feeling which called forth 
the irony of Job when he said : “ Doubtless ye are the men, and 
wisdom will die with you.” 


THE CHARACTERISTICS AND CLASSIFICATION OF 

INEBRIATES. 

It is, I suppose, both easy and difficult to define an inebriate in 
the sense in which we are thinking of the subject to-day. I do 
not mean by an inebriate a person who is merely inclined to 
alcoholic liquor, or who occasionally gives way to that inclina¬ 
tion. I mean a man or woman who is, in fact, periodically, if 
not always, more or less under the influence of alcohol. But 
that definition involves the chief difficulty, for the more or the 
less depends, not only upon the more or the less of the poison 
imbibed, but upon temperament, heredity, health, age, climate, 
and other things. The influence of alcohol is so subtle and yet 
so insistent that I am convinced we really have to deal with 
inebriety as a process, a kind of progress, as well as a condition. 
And in that progress, influencing if not determining both its 
beginnings and its development, there are generally to be found 
the force of the matters I have just named. 

An inebriate may, therefore, be really an inebriate long before 
the usual outward degradations, with which many of us are 
so familiar, are observed. The importance of this consideration 
becomes apparent the moment I suggest to you that we ought 
to recognize this to be so, and, recognizing it, to begin much 
earlier, in the history of each case, to deal with the inebriate 
than we do at present. If we did so, we should save an enormous 
amount of human degradation and misery and shame, as well 
as achieve greater results in the recovery of these most unhappy 
people. 

In whatever direction we may turn in the sphere of medical 
experience and research, we are more and more met with the 
urgent need, in the successful treatment of disease, of beginning 
that treatment in the early stages of the malady. This is, in fact, 
one of the great lessons of modern science. I believe that this 
principle applies here; and it seems to me, for this reason if no 
other, absurd to allow a woman with alcoholic tendencies, whether 
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inherited or acquired, to develop these tendencies at will, and 
to steadily descend into the pit of confirmed drunkenness, bestow¬ 
ing the while a dreadful heritage upon her offspring, and maybe 
ruining two or three homes on her way to a drunkard's grave. 

So far as my observation goes, inebriate women may be classified 
as sociable and unsociable. There are those who drink in secret, 
and who are generally sullen and morose, and seek to be alone. 
These present a great contrast to the other and the larger class, 
who are sociable and who seek the companionship of others— 
drinkers like themselves—and to whom such companionship is 
a great source of danger. 

Many characteristics are, of course, common to both classes. 
Drink destroys reliability. In its atmosphere cunning and 
deceit thrive. One might almost say that you cannot find an 
inebriate who acknowledges her own drunkenness. A long 
course of drinking produces many physical and moral difficulties 
that may also be described as characteristics. It destroys the 
memory and encourages selfishness and sloth, which in their 
turn produce cruelty and filthiness. It is astonishing to what 
degrading conditions even high-born women, long accustomed 
to luxury and refinement, can sink. Continued drinking impairs 
the judgment, and the impaired judgment leads to continued 
drinking. I am often amazed at the want of perception in 
inebriates—their blindness to their own ruin. And just as 
inebriety often first arises from some small lack of self-control, 
it goes forward to destroy all self-control, until many of its 
victims have become almost if not entirely irresponsible. 

Undoubtedly, the majority of cases in which parents are con¬ 
victed of cruelty to their children are due to their drunkenness, 
and certainly this causes the inhuman cruelty of incest—cases 
when fathers wrong their daughters of tender years. It is 
astonishing to me that so often drunkenness is allowed to furnish 
some excuse for this abominable action, whereas it seems to me 
that these shocking occurrences only provide us with good ground 
for a much more serious consideration of, and far more drastic 
treatment for, the prevention of drunkenness. 

THE CAUSES OF INEBRIETY IN WOMEN. 

In dealing with causes, although I do not specially desire to 
distinguish between men and women, my statements are based 
upon my own experience in dealing with the latter. 
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Facilities for drinking I would put as a first cause. These have 
perhaps been somewhat lessened recently, but licensed houses 
are ruinous as well as prosperous largely because they are handy. 

It is certainly an advantage that children are no longer allowed 
to sit in public-houses or to carry drink from them unless in sealed 
bottles; but the public-houses in the poorer quarters of all our 
cities are still far too numerous, and are a great source of tempta¬ 
tion to those in the neighbourhood who are already moderate 
drinkers, and they are, in fact, the principal manufacturers of 
both men and women inebriates. 

For the better class of working people, and for the middle and 
well-to-do classes, the licensed grocers and the refreshment-rooms 
provided in connection with a great many railway-stations and 
large shops, and, in fact, with nearly all popular rendezvous, 
make drinking generally, and especially secret drinking, only 
too easy. 

Medical Advice .—This is another cause which, though less 
influential than formerly, is still far too common a cause of the 
initiation of drinking among women. Unrestricted recommmen- 
dation of alcohol as a drug has undoubtedly led to habits of 
drunkenness among women, and especially, in my experience, 
among married women. The recommendation of doctors that 
women suckling their children should take beer and stout, and 
also the far more disastrous recommendation of chlorodyne, and 
pick-me-ups of various kinds in times of illness, is a terribly 
fruitful cause of this evil. 

A well-known lady doctor told me the other day that, when 
speaking on the subject of temperance, she warned her hearers 
against the patent medicines, especially those which are dis¬ 
tinguished by words ending in “ al ” and “ in”—sulphonal, asperin, 
etc.—as being but so many steps to the pit of degradation into 
which those fall who become their slaves; while many of the 
tonics advertised under various names are still more dangerous, 
and yet they are largely recommended by the medical pro¬ 
fession. 

Weakness of Character .—While the causes to which I have 
alluded are undoubtedly primary and direct, there are others 
which may perhaps be accurately described as secondary and 
indirect, but which are none the less important—nay, which 
are, even when obscure and remote, often the most influential. 
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Among these, weakness of character undoubtedly figures largely. 
Just as other forms of physical evil first take their rise in this 
moral anaemia, so also does drunkenness. One class of victims 
is especially to be pitied, and has a very large claim upon the 
sympathy and assistance of the community; for drunkenness 
among the feeble-minded is not only pitiable and horrible in 
the extreme, but it is an evil for which the community itself 
has a large responsibility, seeing that it is undoubtedly 
preventable. 

Many inebriates, however, who are weak in character and 
lacking in self-control, especially in times of stress and when 
under the influence of stronger natures, are far from feeble¬ 
minded, and for them I am convinced that moral and religious 
influences are really as important, if not more important, than 
anything which can be done for them by social or legislative 
means. 

Sorrow and Trouble .—Another frequent cause of inebriety among 
women is, undoubtedly, the desire for comfort and forgetfulness 
in loneliness, sorrow, and trouble of various kinds. I believe, 
that if it were possible to obtain reliable data, it would be found 
that a considerable proportion of women inebriates—perhaps a 
third of the whole number—are brought into their unhappy con¬ 
dition through the anxiety and disturbances involved in abnormal 
trouble of one kind or another. Bereavement, unhappy mar¬ 
riages, loss of means, deception and fraud, extreme poverty, all 
play their part here. Again, I cannot refrain from remarking 
that for this class also something more is needed than the ordi¬ 
nary Inebriate Institution, or antidotes which are in themselves 
drugs, or changes in the law, or even deprivation of the drink. 
Consolation for the moral, the higher nature can alone really 
prove a preventive or a remedy for those whose fall arises from 
this cause. 

Certain Occupations .—Certain kinds of occupation also account 
for inebriety in some women. The occupation of the barmaid, 
the professional musician, and also that of nurse, seem to me to 
furnish an unusually high percentage of inebriates, while drun¬ 
kenness among women employed in certain classes of mills, par¬ 
ticularly in Scotland, is really appalling. A specially distressing 
feature in this last section is the youth of the women referred to. 

In the more comfortable ranks of society, undoubtedly habitual 
drinking is encouraged by the wear and tear of life and the round 
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of excitement which so many women think essential. No 
doubt a feeling of exhaustion, and that alone leads many in 
the first case, to use alcohol or drugs; and when once this has 
begun, the consequences are usually very painful. 

A CLINICAL ANALYSIS. 

Let me give you a few figures illustrating what I have been 
saying with regard to causes. They have been gathered from 
an analysis of 300 cases of inebriate women received by the Salva¬ 
tion Army. 

1. Primary cause of downfall. Attributed by the women them¬ 
selves, or their responsible friends, to facilities for drinking, 39 
per cent. 

2. to drinking through medical advice, 29 per cent. 

3. to bad companions and uncongenial surroundings, 26 per 
cent. 

4. to secret drinking, 6 per cent. 

The occupations of the same 300 women were as follows. (This 
number, of course, is not very large, but, in view of the total 
number of women employed in each class, the proportions are, 
I consider, indicative.) 

Business women (milliners, clerks, tailoresses, etc.) 

23 per cent. 

Domestic servants, 23 per cent. 

Nurses, 7 per cent. 

Teachers, 7 per cent. 

Barmaids, 5 per cent. 

The remaining 35 per cent, were women who had married 
very young, or who had only lived at home, with no definite 
occupation. 

SALVATION ARMY WORK FOR INEBRIATES. 

The work of the Salvation Army for inebriates falls under two 
distinct headings : first, that carried on by its purely evangelistic 
agencies ; and, second, that which is institutional in its character. 
Valuable results have been obtained in both these branches of 
effort; and although the methods employed are in many important 
particulars quite different, they are in both cases based upon 
the same moral and religious principles. 
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With regard to the evangelistic work, two or three facts of 
great interest stand out in what must now be regarded as a con¬ 
siderable experience. First, that certain types of inebriates are 
peculiarly sensitive to spiritual influences. Just because many 
of the most utterly degraded—one might almost say besotted— 
types of drinkers were originally fine characters, and have become 
so completely enslaved on the principle that the best wine makes 
the sourest vinegar, so they are found to be the most responsive 
to the promises of the Gospel and the influences of the Spirit of 
God. Hence, all over the world the Salvation Army has in its 
ranks some of the formerly most notorious inebriates in their 
respective localities. 

It is obvious that the influences of Divine grace work such 
changes in many of these people that they are able to say—as we 
have so often heard it put in almost every language under heaven : 
“ The moment I accepted Christ and gave my life to Him, all 
desire for the drink left me.” So remarkable—and, looked at 
from the purely natural standpoint, so extraordinary—is this 
phenomenon, that, but for the undoubted and abundant evidence 
which is available, it would be incredible. In such cases as those 
I am referring to there has often been no previous warning, no 
preliminary foreshadowing, no preparation of any kind for the 
event which was about to take place. Under the influence, as 
we believe, of the Spirit of God, a moral and physical change has 
taken place in a moment, quite as wonderful—sometimes more 
wonderful—than that recorded in the Acts of the Apostles as 
having happened in the life of Saul of Tarsus.* 

In such cases as these it must not be supposed that there are 
not sometimes great subsequent conflicts in the presence of temp¬ 
tation. It is a fact that such conflicts do often, though not always, 
follow. But these conflicts are seldom with the actual desire for 
drink. They are rather with the nervous depression and physical 
exhaustion which are associated with all inebriates, and which 
are often felt in a most grievous manner when there is a sudden 
breaking off from any form of alcoholism. 

WORK IN THE INSTITUTIONS. 

Coming now to the second order of work—that carried on in 
Institutions—it is perhaps important to point out that the whole 
experience of the Army (and when I use that expression I am 

* Mr. Harold Begbie, in his book “Broken Earthenware,” gives a 
narrative of several such men whose cases he personally investigated. 
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thinking, not only of its experience in this country, but in other 
Western nations, and I am thinking also of its growing experience 
among Eastern peoples), the whole experience of the Army goes 
to show that there is a remedy for inebriety; that the inebriate— 
especially the woman inebriate—should not be despaired of. 
Instead of despairing of her, we should pursue our researches 
with regard to her, from the point of view of a firm confidence 
that she can be recovered, if only the right method of approach¬ 
ing the problem for the various classes concerned can be dis¬ 
covered. 

For there are various classes. The wonderful results which I 
have just referred to as following the work of our evangelistic 
agencies are not attained in every class alike, and for that reason 
we have been led to organize institutional work for inebriates. 
The one has grown out of the other. I am firmly convinced that 
as we go on it will be found that still other agencies will be re¬ 
quired for dealing with certain sections of this class. 

Now, our institutional work has three main characteristics. I 
do not, of course, claim that they are entirely peculiar to the 
Salvation Army, but they are very special features with us. 

1. With the exception of one enterprise—to which I will refer 
directly—all our work is carried out on voluntary lines. We do 
not favour the committal of these women to institutions without 
their own consent, nor their retention there—except under very 
special circumstances—unless they are willing to remain. 

2. We have made a special point of a certain diet, and experi¬ 
ence leads us to attach very great importance to it. 

3. We place before everything else the necessity of maintaining 
in every institution, together with the most kindly and sympa¬ 
thetic treatment, a deeply religious and spiritual influence, which 
in turn finds expression in very direct efforts to awaken and 
enlighten and save the moral nature of each woman. 

ISLAND INEBRIATE HOMES IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Let me now allude to the exception in voluntary treatment to 
which I referred a moment ago. 

An interesting experiment is being made by us in the Islands 
of New Zealand, in which Colony, in spite of all the efforts that 
have been made on behalf of temperance generally, the condition 
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of things is anything but desirable. The Drink Bill for 1910, 
with a population of only one million, was no less than £3,803,438 
—an increase of £175,301 ; averaging £3 13s. lid. per head—a 
rise of 2s. 0|d. This is based on the Customs returns. If to 
this we add the retail price, as sold at the bar, etc., it would 
reach £5,000,000, or £25 for each household in the Dominion. 

The arrests for drunkenness reached 10,678, and Prohibition 
Orders were issued against 2,214 persons. Thousands of offences 
have also been traceable to drink, whilst thousands of drunkards 
have never been openly convicted. 

In 1906 the Habitual Drunkards Act gave authory to magis¬ 
trates to declare as an habitual drunkard any person convicted 
of inebriety three times within nine months, and a section of 
this Act made provision “ that any institution approved of by the 
Minister of Justice, and proclaimed by the Governor, should be 
an institution under the Act, and committal made to same from 
one to two years.” It was under this Act that we established 
an Inebriates’ Institution in a small island of 59 acres, where we 
received forty men committed under the Act. The greater 
number of those who first came to us were exceedingly bitter, 
because we had made alive and operative an Act of Parliament 
which had been dormant; but the results of the institution 
thoroughly Justified its establishment, and at the request of the 
Government a larger island of nearly 300 acres—Rotoroa—has 
been secured to us for the same purpose. 

A new Act of Parliament was drafted, called the Reformatory 
Institution Act, which provides that any persons desiring 
to commit themselves to an approved institution can do so, 
and any near relatives of habitual drunkards, if the inebriates 
are not willing to commit themselves, can call upon them to appear 
before a magistrate in camera, and place upon them the onus 
to show cause why they should not be committed. Committals 
under every section of this Act have been sent to us in these 
islands. In the larger island we have now accommodation 
for 100 men, and we have been pressed to undertake also the 
care of female inebriates. The good results from among the 
compulsory committals are by no means as high as with our 
ordinary cases.* 

* A letter from the present Attorney-General and Minister of Justice, 
the Hon. Dr. Findlay, writing to the officer in charge of our social work in 
New Zealand,'says : " I desire to take this opportunity of telling you how 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE SALVATION ARMY WORK FOR 
INEBRIATES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Salvation Army opened a small home twenty-seven years 
ago for the assistance of friendless and outcast women, and every 
year since has seen an extension of this work, so that at the 
present time there are over fifty homes in Great Britain alone, 
and no less than eighty-three departments of work for the 
relief of women. As the work grew, it became evidently 
necessary to set apart homes for what maybe called “respectable 
inebriates,” as distinguished from those who have sunk to the 
lowest depths of vice. 

Twelve years ago a home was established at Stamford Hill for 
inebriate women, and later—in 1907—another for paying cases 
at Denmark Hill. Many of the cases that pass through these 
homes have tarried for various terms in other inebriate estab¬ 
lishments and have also taken the Normyl and other “ cures.” 
We have seen some very remarkable cures— Le., cases per¬ 
manently restored—but the work is, unfortunately, very limited 
from lack of funds. When we contemplate the large sums 
spent in this country upon Government inebriate asylums, 
which professedly do not produce a tenth of the good result 
which the Salvation Army can show, we are inclined to repine. 


much I appreciate the work the Salvation Army agencies have done in this 
Dominion, and particularly how much I appreciate the personal efforts of 
yours in connection with these agencies. Your co-operation with the 
Prison and Reformative Branches of the Justice Department, which I at 
present control, has been in the highest degree serviceable to me and the 
people of this Dominion. The work done by the Salvation Army in New 
2^aland—mainly under your superintendence at Pakatoa and Rotoroa 
Islands, where our inebriates are committed — is thorough-going and 
successful. 

“You will be interested to know that the Government has just decided 
to invoke the assistance of the social agencies of your organization to assist 
us in connection with the new scheme of prison reform established last 
year. Cabinet had decided to entrust a large portion of the probation 
supervision to the Salvation Army and other kindred organizations in this 
country. 

" I congratulate you upon the splendid results which the Salvation Army 
has achieved in New Zealand under your superintendence. . . . 

“ (Signed) J. U. Findlay.” 
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INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT. 

Home-Likeness .—Every effort Is made to secure the influences of 
a real home in these institutions. To my mind, the Ideal plan 
for the restoration of inebriates would be the Introduction of 
them singly to the houses of sympathetic and well-saved people, 
where alcohol in every form was banished from the entire house¬ 
hold. But this idea is not possible of realization. The only 
alternative, therefore, is to place the institution which permits 
us to receive these cases as much as possible on the lines of a 
private home. The patients are encouraged to take this view, 
and by no means to feel that their connection with the establish¬ 
ment will cease entirely when the time comes for them to pass 
out once more, but to look upon it as a true home. 

Interesting Work .—Every patient is encouraged to work. Ladies 
who have had servants to wait on them agree cheerfully to this 
arrangement, accepting it as part of the cure, which of course 
it Is. A work list is drawn up week by week, and on It each 
inmate finds her own name, with carefully-chosen duties assigned 
to her for every section of the day. There are, of course, in¬ 
tervals for meals and recreation, and the airy, well-lighted work¬ 
room is always a happy place, enlivened by song and the Interest 
of learning how to do beautiful work beautifully, and by well- 
read words from many an interesting book. Some garden work 
In the open air falls to the lot of each individual to whom it is 
agreeable. 

Diet .—It is now eight and a half years since a fleshless diet 
was introduced Into our Inebriate homes, and we are satisfied by 
the increase of permanently good result that it Is a real assistance. 
We have experienced very little difficulty in its adoption. It 
Is a very significant fact that In many instances, when the craving 
for stimulants Is upon a woman, she longs also for animal food. 
When once the truth has dawned upon her, when once she has 
seen that by eating animal food she strengthens the desire to drink 
alcohol, if she be sincere, her co-operation is secured. The 
acquired taste for mustard, pickles, vinegar, and other such 
flavourings, is always particularly strong In the alcoholic victim, 
so that abstinence from these condiments—which we also en¬ 
courage—helps in the cure. 

It is needless to say that in cases of fainting intoxicants are not 
given. It has been found that the juice of a lemon in hot water 
is very helpful at such a time, and no one under my care has 
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ever yet expired for the lack of brandy ! We understand that, in 
most cases where the heart has had sufficient vitality to answer 
to a stimulant, consciousness would have returned in a natural 
way had it not been administered. 

Cases are frequently received in so bad a state that, under the 
former regime of a mixed diet, we should have expected them to 
need bed and medicine for weeks before they could be got on 
to their feet; but now, with the aid of the fruitarian diet, they are 
up and about in less than a fortnight. Many are much better in a 
day or two. This, of course, is a great advantage to all in the 
home. As an instance of the first treatment given in extreme 
cases, I may mention one who came to us. She was a lady of 
means, but had become a slave to opium. We were asked to 
take her from another institution where she had proved totally 
unmanageable. Certainly she was in a very terrible condition, 
not having had a proper night’s rest for months, and having been 
taking an incredible amount of opium. 

On her arrival she was put to bed, and was not left alone for a 
moment night or day. Medicine was given to her every hour 
for forty-eight hours; and, as she could take no solid food, 
she was for three days fed alternately upon hot milk and 
grapes. Turkish and hot-water baths also soothed her, helping 
her skin to act and giving her some sleep. She gained ground 
rapidly, and in three weeks her mind was at least clear and 
her general condition if not normal greatly improved. 

If only all our inebriate cases could continue the diet on their 
return to their own homes, or in the situations found for them, 
the failures would, I am convinced, be fewer still. 

It is a painful glimpse into the selfishness of human nature to 
find so many friends and relatives who cannot, even for the sake 
of their weak ones, become abstainers from alcohol. The mere 
suggestion that their dietary should be changed is often greeted 
with derision. 

The medical man attending the home, when referring to the 
fact that a very small percentage of the cases who come to us can 
be regarded as either encouraging or hopeful, having nearly all 
gone very far wrong, and many of them having accustomed 
themselves, not only to alcohol, but to drugs—opium, cocaine, 
etc., which cause very rapid deterioration—says that our results 
are very remarkable. “ Under any circumstances,” he states. 
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** they would be creditable; but when we consider that the 
material upon which you work is such that it would be rejected 
as hopeless by many other organizations, then your results 
are marvellously successful.” 

I give here a short epitome of eight cases which will illustrate 
some of the points to which I have referred : 

Case 1 .—A, aged thirty-four. Clever, well educated, musical, but com¬ 
plete slave to drink; separated from husband in consequence. Was found 
living alone in one room in deplorable condition. Brought to S. A. Home in 
September, 1899 . Remained twelve months, during which time was com¬ 
pletely changed. Took situation in dressmaking establishment so as to prove 
herself fitter, and after two and a half years’ testing was reconciled to her 
husband. In about twelve months’ time her husband’s brain suddenly gave 
way, and he died within a week. A was overcome with sorrow, and a 
friend (or relative) gave her brandy when in a fainting condition. This 
resulted in her coming to grief again through drink, spending almost all the 
money her husband had left her, and she was again in the gutter. Wrote 
asking to be readmitted to the home, and was received. Subsequently, 
after earning her living in several situations, much beneath her socially, she 
became ill, and died in hospital through cancer. 

Case 2 .—B, aged thirty-three. Only daughter of gentleman farmer. 
Was taught by her father to drink, swear, and smoke, at age of seven, 
and while yet a child was accustomed to drink whisky. Educated 
at Hereford College. After her parents’ death, at twenty-four, she was 
obliged to earn her own living ; had done nothing up to that time except 
ride, drive, hunt, and amuse herself by an out-door and idle life. Learnt 
book-keeping, and had several responsible positions. Fell a victim to 
whisky; came to S.A. as last resource in November, 1905 . Is a wonderful 
trophy of God’s saving power. 

Case 3 .—^C, aged forty-eight. Came to S.A. Inebriate Home in 1908 , 
from Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, where she had been confined 
for nine years for child murder and attempted suicide, caused through drink 
and domestic trouble. Has been most satisfactory, and proved herself 
hard-working and industrious. During her time in the home was truly 
converted, and is a S.A. soldier. Has proved herself thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy in several responsible situations. 

Case 4 .—D, aged thirty-eight. Came to S.A. Home in April, 1894 . 
An only child. At thirteen was apprenticed to draper’s. Was much 
addicted to drink; D.T.’s. In drunken fit knocked her mother on fire; 
both taken on different stretchers to hospital; mother died. Was put in 
service after being in home ; then at book-folding work. Had a break¬ 
down ; found in her room at Islington. Taken back to home: " O God, 
if You will give me one more chance, I’ll never sin again!” Restor**'^ 
For eight years held responsible position; the means of leading ■ 
drunkards to God. Died In 1906 . 

Case 5 . — E, aged thirty-seven. Daughter of oil - mere! 
case for ten years, through first taking It as medicine. 

VOL. IX. 
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chloroform at first to help her bear pain, as a girl. As years went on, the 
habit grew on her, until she was able to take a great deal, spending fifteen 
shillings a week on It. Friends tried to help her, and she went to an 
inebriate home (not S.A.) for twelve months. After her return home 
stood firm for a time, but broke out again, and was obliged to come away, 
as her husband was In danger of losing his berth. Came to S.A. Home, 
where she stayed eleven months; proved the reality of her conversion, and 
has been doing well since leaving the home. 

Case 6 .—F, aged forty-one. Wife of policeman; six children. For 
years was steeped in drink. Was in the habit of leaving her husband and 
children for weeks at a time. On one occasion was brought home in 
wheelbarrow in terrible condition. Would sleep on doorsteps, in coal- 
sheds, pigsties, and outhouses. Was repeatedly forgiven and taken home, 
but only to steal and pledge all she could and then take her departure, 
finally being locked up as drunk and disorderly. Was a physical wreck 
when she came to S.A. Home (March, 1899 ), but proved herself to be 
naturally a gentle, refined little woman, clean, industrious, and thorough, 
and was extremely grateful for what was done for her. Gave evidence 
while in the home of being truly converted, and at the end of twelve months 
returned to husband. She has been home for ten or eleven years doing the 
duty of a good wife and mother, her husband’s letters testifying to the 
change that has taken place. 

Case 7 .—G, aged fifty-six. Well educated, but a great whisky-drinker 
for many years, and brought very low in consequence. Came to S.A. 
Home, where she remained for twelve months, and after severe tests in 
various situations stood firm for years. Her last post was as lady’s-maid 
to one of the Ladles-In-Walting to the late Queen Victoria. She was there 
for two years. Taken to the hospital, as suffering from cancer. Only lived 
three weeks, but made a lasting Impression upon her mistress through 
her consistent Christian life. 

Cases.— H, aged thirty-eight. G.P.O. official. Always drank spirits 
as a beverage from girlhood. Was a heavy whisky-drinker for ten years. 
Came to S.A. Home from G.P.O., where she remained twelve months, 
having In the meantime claimed the power of God to save and keep her 
from her besetment. Returned to G.P.O. for two years. Says she “would 
never have believed It possible that she could see and smell Scotch whisky, 
and have money in her pocket to buy It, and yet not want it, but such is the 
case. Instead of its being a temptation, she has the utmost loathing for it.” 
Has been in a responsible place of trust for some eight years. 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES WITH REGARD TO GIRLS AND 

WOMEN. 

I hope that this discussion will produce some useful sug¬ 
gestions as to preventive measures, and I should like to 
emphasize the fact that the chief hope of temperance re¬ 
formers lies with the rising generation. I believe that a wide 
and far-reaching reformation would certainly be accomplished if 
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parents and guardians could be induced to bring children up on 
a simple fruitarian diet. The State might save thousands of lives 
if more attention were paid to the pauper children cared for by 
our various Boards of Guardians, and if they were brought up 
under more hygienic surroundings and upon a generous non¬ 
meat diet. 

Those whose bodies have been well nourished upon suitable 
and simple food, without meat and condiments of any kind, and 
who have been taught to consider the question of diet from a 
moral as well as physical point of view, would, I am convinced, 
very rarely become victims of alcohol. 

THE NEED FOR SYMPATHY WITH INEBRIATES. 

One fact is observable with regard to each of the women 
whose short history is given, and is apparent in all the successful 
cases with which we have dealt—viz., that we have been able to 
secure the co-operation of the individual herself. Apart from 
this, it is hopeless to effect a cure while the individual must con¬ 
tinue to live amid constant temptation. It is on this account that 
we so earnestly desire compulsory powers in order to deal with 
the really feeble-minded, who are unable to work with us for 
their own deliverance. 

The drunken woman is among those who are the most de¬ 
serving of compassion among all the world’s bruised and broken 
souls. Degraded as she is herself, and degrading as must always 
be her influence, her sin is often less than that which must be 
laid at the door of many who are respectable and correct. An 
ever widening experience of the so-called vicious classes in many 
lands convinces me that, while vice has many forms, sin works 
by no set methods. Sin has a way of ruin for every man that is 
original and appropriate only to himself, and it is often—I am 
not sure that I might not use a stronger term—anyway, it is often 
quite as bad, if not worse, when it is respectable and plausible 
and elegantly clothed, than when we see its impress revealed in 
delirium and rags, in ruined features and bloated and tottering 
bodies, and, worse than all, in the extinction of human feeling 
and love and will. Do not then, I would urge you, let us act as 
though the inebriate—because she is an inebriate —may not be as 
really worthy of help and sympathy as other sinners. Pardon me 
if I seem to travel outside my province in this paper, when I 
remind you that it is not the appearance of sin, no matter 
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how disgusting that appearance may be, which makes it really 
base. It is its interior quality—what it is in deliberation, motive, 
thought, and feeling. Sin is the force of inward malignity, the 
foulness of inward desire, the stringent pinch of inward mean¬ 
ness and selfishness, the gloat of inward passion and lust. My 
friends, we must judge a righteous judgment, and measured by 
this standard we cannot but regard these poor weak serfs of 
appetite as fit objects of our deepest compassion, nor fail to 
stretch out a hand to them in their despair, which they shall 
be able to recognize as the hand of a friend. 


SALVATION ARMY RELIGIOUS METHODS. 

Our religion is not merely a round of appeal to the emotions, 
but is practical and instructive. Our great appeal is to the sense 
of obligation to God, which I dare to believe is present even in 
the most degraded and most helpless. It would be a mistake to 
present religion to the inebriate merely as a remedy for sin, 
or merely as providing a way of escape from the trammels of 
appetite and the misery they bring. So we set to work to discover, 
and to call upon, in each soul, that sense of duty to a Higher Power 
which we believe always to be there. It is united with the light 
which distinguishes between right and wrong, and which is never 
quite extinguished. It is in partnership with the instinct that 
anticipates reward for right-doing, and forebodes punishment for 
wrong-doing. Here we find common ground for all—for Roman 
Catholic and for Protestant, for Buddhist and for Mohammedan. 
To each we say : “You have a duty to God. There are obliga¬ 
tions to Him which you have not discharged. He needs your 
service; He awaits your offerings; He desires your love. It 
may be you are called to accomplish some great work for Him. 
You are not a piece of flotsam and jetsam. You—even you 
—are a living soul for whose life God has a wise and good 
plan. Rise and co-operate with Him in carrying out that plan, 
and in doing so you shall serve your fellows as well as advantage 
yourself. This bondage to alcohol disables you, as any such evil 
bondage must, from carrying out this service. It must therefore 
be broken, and in the salvation of Jesus Christ there is provision 
made to break it. Accept that provision, and rise up and answer 
the claims of God.” 

Such a call imparts new zest to life. It breaks up the selfish¬ 
ness which governs drunkards. It awakens new hopes. It 
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opens a new world of thought and ambition. Everyone who 
hears and responds to it becomes a new creature. The sordid 
and filthy pleasure loses its charm. The poor creature hovering 
on the brink of delirium tremens, and ever in peril of some lower 
depth of shame and anguish, is brought up to the edge of a new 
life here and a holy life for ever. Think what an ennobling in¬ 
fluence such a call must be ! How it arms the soul against evil, 
and makes it superior to passion ! This is our appeal, and, thank 
God, we do not make it in vain. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, let me say that inebriety is really a breakdown 
of the whole man. While it no doubt shows itself more in some 
directions than in others, it is in fact as much a moral lapse as it 
is a physical disorder. No remedies, therefore, are adequate to 
meet it except such as are fitted to deal with the whole man. It 
must not be supposed that because I recommend one form of 
treatment in the institutions, or a special form of diet, or a par¬ 
ticular attitude towards drugs, that I think that any one of these, 
or all these put together, can be considered a remedy. No 
matter how valuable they may be, they only deal with the 
physical, whereas the disease is not physical only: it is a moral 
and spiritual disorder, and measures which influence the moral 
and spiritual nature are as really necessary as those which are 
addressed to the physical to a permanent cure. 

This is, indeed, the philosophy upon which is based all our 
efforts to meet the social evils of our time. For what is true of 
the inebriate is true of the idle, the impure, the criminal. The 
malady in every case needs a remedy which reaches the whole 
man, physical and moral. On this ground we claim that no efforts 
to aid these classes can be really of lasting benefit, either to the 
individual or the community, which do not bring within their 
reach the knowledge and power of the salvation of Jesus Christ; 
for we do indeed believe what the Apostle Paul so beautifully 
states, that “ the spirit is life because of righteousness. If the 
Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you. 
He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies by His Spirit that dwelleth in you. ... For the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of cor¬ 
ruption unto the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
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ALCOHOLIC EPILEPSY. 

BY FRANCIS HARE, M.D. 

Medical Superintendent of the Norwood Sanatorium, Beckenham, Kent. 

Epilepsy and alcoholism have several inter-relations. It is 
said that the children of alcoholists are especially prone to 
become epileptic. As to the truth of this statement I am 
unqualified to speak. Epilepsy may be an exciting factor of 
alcoholism. This applies with most force to cases in which 
each fit is followed by marked mental depression — post¬ 
epileptic depression, an analogue of post - epileptic maniacal 
attacks; here severe depression directly drives the patient 
to seek relief in alcoholic euphoria. But it applies also to 
the general and more or less continuous depression caused by 
the onset of a disease which is widely recognized as rarely 
curable. Many a moderate drinker has promptly become 
immoderate on recognizing that henceforth he will be liable to 
suffer from fits from time to time. Again, by the acquirement of 
the alcoholic habit a pre-existing epilepsy may be intensified; 
the fits tend to become more frequent, if not more severe. And 
what is true of the simpler forms of alcoholic beverages, is 
peculiarly true of the complex alcoholic drug, absinthe, which, 
indeed, would appear to be endowed with a special power to 
initiate recurrent epilepsy. This special power is, in all prob¬ 
ability, connected with the tendency of absinthe to promote rise 
of general blood-pressure. 

But apart from all the above, there is no doubt that alcohol 
per se may originate typical epileptic fits in those who have, so 
far as can be discovered, no tendency—hereditary or inherent— 
to epilepsy. It is to such epileptic fits alone that the term 
alcoholic epilepsy should be applied. 
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CLINICAL FEATURES. 

There have come under my notice during the last five or six 
years thirteen patients who have suffered from this variety of 
epilepsy, and who have been able to give clear accounts of the 
seizures and the circumstances surrounding them. In three of 
the patients the epileptic attacks were complicated, or rather 
followed, by delirium tremens; in two of these the fits occurred 
in the sanatorium. In ten of the patients the epileptic attacks 
were not so complicated. In two of these the fits occurred in the 
sanatorium ; in the remaining eight before admission. Several 
other patients have been admitted who had evidently suffered 
from alcoholic epilepsy in the past, but since they were doubtful 
as to the circumstance surrounding the fits, these have been 
omitted. 

Case 1 .—Married woman, aged thirty-nine, somewhat obese, with acne 
indurata. A heavy drinker of stout, with some whisky and brandy. Three 
days before admissionher liquor was stopped by her medical attendant, with 
the exception of a single glass of whisky as a night-cap. She was admitted 
during the forenoon. One hour later, while sitting at luncheon, she had a 
severe attack of major epilepsy. She had never so suffered before, nor has 
she done so sinee. 

Case 2 .—Medical man, aged thirty-six. For some months had been 
taking about 2 ounees of laudanum, and nearly three-quarters of a bottle of 
whisky a day ; never became intoxicated. On admission all his whisky was 
suddenly stopped—this at the patient’s own request and repeated insistenee, 
and in spite of the advice tendered to continue it in moderation for a time. 
Simultaneously his allowance of laudanum was reduced. Thirty-six hours 
later, while at dinner, he had a severe attack of major epilepsy, biting his 
tongue rather badly. This was his only attaek. 

Case 3 .—Banker, aged thirty-eight. A heavy spirit-drinker for last six 
years; rarely intoxicated, and then but slightly. On a few occasions he 
had been an abstainer, but not for more than a week. He gave a history 
of two " fainting attacks,” which might have been of an epileptic nature. 
The former occurred after thirty-six hours of almost total abstinence, 
following an unusually heavy debauch; the latter, after fifteen hours of 
total abstinence, following another heavy debauch. On his admission 
alcohol was cut off absolutely. Seventy-two hours later he had a violent 
major epileptic attack, biting his tongue severely. 

Case 4 .- Independent gentleman, aged forty - nine. A heavy spirit- 
drinker for many years; had suffered from seven attacks of alcoholic 
epilepsy. On every occasion the fit had come on when for one reason or 
another he had been without, or nearly without, alcohol for from twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. On admission he had been taking about a bottle 
of whisky (26 fluid ounces) a day. This was reduced to 16 , 12 , 8, 4 , and 
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2 fluid ounces respectively on successive days. He escaped a fit on this 
occasion. 

Case S.—Independent gentleman, aged thirty*five. For the last seven or 
eight years a heavy spirit-drinker, rarely becoming intoxicated, but always 
taking from 8 to 25 fluid ounces of whisky in the day. Two months before 
his admission he had an attack of major epilepsy. This occurred on Sunday 
afternoon In (Scotland, where he had arrived by train the same morning, 
and where he had been unable to obtain any whisky. At the time of the 
fit he had been without alcohol of any kind for about sixteen hours. 

Case 6.—Medical man, aged forty-six. Heavy and steady spirit-drinker 
for the last ten years or so. Only abstained five or six times In all, and 
then only for about a week at a time. He never became perceptibly intoxi¬ 
cated. His average consumption was a bottle, or a bottle and a quarter, 
a day. About eighteen months ago he had three attacks of major epilepsy, 
the first and second separated by a month, the second and third by about 
three months. Previous to each attack he had cut down his allowance of 
alcohol severely from two to four days—he was, in fact, making endeavours 
to give up the habit. 

Case 7. —Gentleman of means, aged forty-four, had been ** soaking ” con¬ 
tinuously to the extent of one bottle of whisky a day for many months, never, 
however, becoming the least Intoxicated. He had neuritis in both lower 
extremities and absence of knee-jerks. On Saturday he raised his allow¬ 
ance of whisky to one a half bottles. On Sunday he reduced the amount to 
half a bottle, so as not to exceed his weekly allowance of seven bottles. On 
Monday, at 9.30 a.m. he had a severe attack of major epilepsy, biting the 
left side of his tongue rather badly. A second fit occurred in the evening 
of the same day. He had abstained in the Interval. 

Case 8.—Clerk, aged thirty-eight, a moderate or moderately heavy 
drinker, with intermittent outbreaks of drunkenness, lasting one day only^ 
Had suffered from two epileptic fits of moderate severity. Prior to the 
first he had been drinking much more than usual for two days. But on 
the day of the fit, which happened in the forenoon, he had, contrary to 
custom, gone without any alcohol at all—circumstances had. In fact, pre¬ 
cluded him from obtaining any. The second fit occurred ten months later. 
He had been drinking “ moderately” on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday— 
at least, on none of these days had he become intoxicated. On Sunday he 
abstained completely all day—he had to, alcohol being Inaccessible. Going 
for a walk in the evening, he sat down suddenly, and lost consciousness for 
some minutes. 

Case 9.—A married woman, aged thirty-eight, had been a steady drinker of 
wine and spirits all her adult life. She had had two major epileptic attacks. 
The first occurred ten months ago at a flower-show. Whether or not she 
had cut down her alcohol previously is not now remembered. The second 
occurred at 8.30 a.m. one month before her admission. Just before the 
attack she was noticed to be very tremulous, and her husband had with 
held all alcohol for forty-eight hours previously. 
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Case 10 .—Married woman, aged thirty-six, had been for five years a 
steady drinker, but had always been worse—taken more—on the day before 
the commencement of the menstrual period. On the Sunday before her 
admission she had gone—quite contrary to her usual custom—all day 
without any kind of alcohol. In the evening, without warning, she became 
suddenly unconscious, falling down and injuring her head. No similar 
attack has recurred. 

Case 11 .—Engineer, aged thirty-seven, a heavy spirit-drinker, had been 
confined to bed under medical advice for three days before admission. 
During this time his allowance of alcohol had been almost, but not quite, 
cut off. On his journey to the sanatorium, while in the train, he had 
a severe attack of major epilepsy. On admission, on November 26 , he 
was semi-comatose, with highly albuminous urine, his skin intensely cold, 
his radial arteries tightly constricted. He was immediately ordered to bed. 
Two hours after admission he had a second major epileptic attack. On his 
recovery it was evident that he was in delirium tremens. The delirium 
typical of delirium tremens passed off during November 30 , but he remained 
demented for a week. The albuminuria proved to be evanescent. 

Case 12 .—Journalist, aged thirty-six, seen in consultation. Patient had 
been a heavy and continuous spirit-drinker for some years. On June IS, 
1908 , having made up his mind that he must reform his habits, he cut down 
his daily allowance of spirit by about three-quarters. On June 17 , in the 
evening at his club, he had an attack of major epilepsy. On June 18 he 
entered a nursing-home, and all alcohol was withheld. The following two 
days were passed entirely without sleep. On June 21 he became delirious, 
and remained so until the 23 rd, when natural sleep supervened. 

Case 13 .—Gentleman, aged thirty-seven, entered the sanatorium on 
April 28 . He had been for years a steady drinker of whisky (over one 
bottle a day), never becoming intoxicated. Before admission, anticipating 
and dreading the sudden withdrawal of alcohol, he had reduced his daily 
allowance by about three-quarters. He was admitted in the evening, and 
went to bed soon after. At my visit ( 10.30 p.m.) he was asleep, and I 
hesitated to wake him for the purpose of giving him alcohol. I hoped he 
would remain asleep. Next day, however, it appeared that he had slept 
for one hour only, and although he had some whisky with him, he had 
refrained from taking any, acting, of course, on the best of motives. He 
was now intensely tremulous, being quite unable to stand or feed himself. 
His tremors on voluntary movements amounted to convulsions. Large 
doses of alcohol would undoubtedly have given relief. Unfortunately, 
vomiting had set in, and alcohol of any kind failed to remain in his stomach 
for more than a minute or two. He became rapidly worse. In the evening 
he had a severe epileptic fit, and this was repeated twice in the night. The 
following morning he was obviously in delirium tremens. This was pro¬ 
longed and severe, but he recovered his sanity in the course of ten or eleven 
days. In this case there was marked albuminuria, which, however, cleared 
up completely within a day or so of the cessation of the delirium. 
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EPITOME OF CASES. 

To summarize, there were twenty-seven (or, including two 
doubtful attacks in the history of Case 3, twenty-nine) attacks of 
alcoholic epilepsy in thirteen patients, and practically all the 
twenty-seven attacks were of the major variety. 

All the patients were of the same class of drinkers—namely, 
chronic or continuous alcoholists. All had established a con¬ 
siderable degree of tolerance to alcohol, insomuch that four had 
never in their lives been intoxicated, and six but rarely, while 
only the remaining three had been often intoxicated. 

Before each epileptic attack* there had been either complete 
withdrawal, or a sudden and large reduction in the amount of 
alcohol being consumed ; and between this withdrawal, or sudden 
reduction and the attack, there was a definite interval, which 
might be spoken of as the incubation period. 

In only one instance was the sudden reduction so little as to 
half the usual amount; in two instances the amount had been 
reduced by three-quarters; in thirteen the alcohol had been 
completely withdrawn ; while in the remainder it had been prac¬ 
tically withdrawn. In no instance did an attack occur while the 
patient was ingesting and absorbing his usual amount of alcohol. 

The duration of the interval between the withdrawal or sudden 
reduction and the occurrence of the fit was, in eight instances, 
from fifteen to twenty-six hours. In all but one of the remainder 
it varied from thirty-six to seventy-four hours ; in the remaining 
instance it amounted to ninety-six hours. 

From these facts I am unable to draw any conclusion other 
than that alcoholic epilepsy depends primarily (and remotely) 
upon the establishment of tolerance to alcohol; and secondarily 
(and proximately), upon a sudden fall in the accustomed amount 
of alcohol circulating in the nervous system—in short, that it is 
a sudden abstinence phenomenon of chronic alcoholism. 

The incidence of alcoholic epilepsy after a period of abstinence, 
though not often insisted on, would appear to have been observed. 
Gowers, speaking of the uncomplicated convulsions which are 
due to alcoholism, says that “in most cases the attack occurred 

* The first epileptic attack in Case 9 must be excepted from this state¬ 
ment. Here the patient failed to remember whether her alcohol had been 
reduced or not. 
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after each alcoholic excess.”* And Wernicks states that in his 
clinic, “ alcoholic epileptic seizures almost always occur only on 
the first days following admission.” t (The italics in both the 
above quotations are mine). Obviously, it is on admission that 
the supply of alcohol is largely retrenched, if not wholly with¬ 
drawn. 

DIAGNOSTIC CONSIDERATIONS. 

Elsewhere I have argued that delirium tremens is itself an 
abstinence phenomenon of chronic alcoholism. It must be 
pointed out, however, that alcoholic epilepsy differs in its 
incidence from delirium tremens in certain important respects. 

1. Epilepsy does not, like delirium tremens, occur exclusively 
in those who have acquired a high grade of tolerance to alcohol; 
it occurs occasionally after a comparatively short outbreak of 
drinking in one who was previously a moderate drinker, and 
who consequently is in little danger of an attack of delirium. 
Such cases are, however, quite exceptional (there was none in 
the list given above); and it remains true that fits are far more 
likely to occur in those who have acquired high tolerance. 

2. It is apt to occur much sooner than is delirium tremens after 
the cessation, or reduction, of alcohol. For example, it may 
occur on the first day of abstinence, whereas delirium tremens 
rarely, if ever, occurs before the third day, and is often further 
delayed. Hence it not infrequently happens—as in Cases 11,12, 
and 13—that one or more fits precede by two or three days the 
onset of an attack of delirium tremens. 

3. Much less frequently than is the case with delirium tremens 
is alcoholic epilepsy preceded by muscular tremor, insomnia, 
and other nervous symptoms. This, in all probability, depends 
merely upon its earlier incidence after abstention from alcohol; 
the ordinaiy nervous symptoms have not had time to develop. 

4. When alcoholic epilepsy is associated with marked tremor, 
etc., it is probable that delirium tremens is impending. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The danger to life in alcoholic epilepsy per se seems to me not 
materially greater than the danger to life in major epilepsy 
generally. But alcoholic epilepsy complicated by delirium 

* Gowers : “ Epilepsy,” p. 22, 1901. 

t Quoted by Cutten in “ Psychology of Alcoholism,” p. 249, 1907. 
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tremens must be considered separately. In most cases so com¬ 
plicated the convulsions are initial phenomena; they come on 
before the onset of the delirium, and do not recur thereafter. 
They may, I think, be taken to portend a more than usually 
severe attack of delirium tremens, the which is certainly not free 
from danger to life; but I do not know that such fits in them¬ 
selves are more dangerous than the average. 

It is quite otherwise, however, with the fits which begin during 
the course of delirium tremens, or which, having begun previously, 
continue to recur subsequently. Such must naturally be regarded 
as adding materially to the chances of a fatal termination. 

But the prognostic point which most frequently arises is the 
question whether or not alcoholic epilepsy tends to set up 
ordinary recurrent epilepsy. This seems to be undecided at 
present—at least, I have several times been consulted on the 
point, not only by patients and their friends, but by their medical 
attendants. Now, it is obvious that alcoholism may lead to 
alcoholic epilepsy in one who has a strong inherent tendency to 
essential or “idiopathic” epilepsy; and it is conceivable that in 
such a case the alcoholism might determine the epileptic habit. 
But no such sequence of events has come under notice at the 
sanatorium. A few patients suffering from essential epilepsy 
have been admitted for alcoholism, but in all these the epileptic 
had preceded the alcoholic habit—indeed, in some cases, the 
epilepsy had undoubtedly determined the alcoholism. In no case 
has alcoholic epilepsy led to subsequent epilepsy of any kind 
except when the original causative condition has been reproduced. But 
the evidence does seem to show that when once alcoholic epilepsy 
has arisen, there is an increased tendency for the same complica¬ 
tion to occur at subsequent relapses into alcoholism. I have felt 
justified, therefore, in promising these patients future immunity 
from epileptic attacks, always provided they remain total 
abstainers. 
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A STUDY OF SOME PSYCHICAL 
ASPECTS OF INEBRIETY.* 

BY ARTHUR WATTS. 

Alcohol brings about impairment in the elements of the 
nervous system recognizable in all but the very early stages, and 
although we have not yet learned to correlate these in detail to 
the defects in cerebral function which they no doubt induce, 
observation and experiment have repeatedly shown the disas¬ 
trous effects resulting from the constant use of intoxicating 
beverages. 

Imbecility and feeble-mindedness, it is generally believed, are 
caused by parental alcoholism, and careful scientific investigation 
shows that the children of inebriates often inherit a faulty 
organization and an impaired type of nervous system. From 
this standpoint alone it behoves the nation, for its future welfare, 
to combat the evils of intemperance. Professor Weismann has 
promulgated the theory that acquired conditions—morbid or 
otherwise —cannot be transmitted to posterity, and he and his 
followers maintain that a tendency to an unstable nervous 
organization is all that can be inherited, whilst unhealthy 
environment is the main factor in perpetuating so-called hered¬ 
itary vicious taints. This theory, however, is not compatible 
with the results of statistical inquiries, which go to prove beyond 
contradiction that taint may be, and often is, inherited by the 
offspring of a moi-bid parentage. 

It is desirable always to bear in mind that the “ personal 
equation ” varies, and that, whilst the more robust may apparently 
resist, the weaker invariably succumb ; but all exhibit — as 

* An essay submitted as one of the requirements for the Final 
Examination for the Diploma of the Temperance Collegiate Association, 
14, Clarence Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
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Carpenter in his “ Mental Physiology ” declared—“ incoherence 
of thought, incongruity of the imaginary creations, and extrava¬ 
gance of the feelings.” It is the temporary character alone that 
differentiates the mental perversion of intoxication from that 
which is persistent in insanity. Alcohol, like other well-known 
narcotic irritants, attacks and deranges the higher psychical 
cells earlier than those which form the more automatic and 
reflex centres, and this is manifested in the lessened moral tone 
and degenerated intellect of inebriates. The paralyzing effect of 
the drug temporarily places in abeyance the high functional 
activity of self-control, and emotional irritability is the precursor 
of much worse to follow. Professor Hodge, experimenting with 
kittens, noticed that playfulness, purring, cleanliness, interest in 
mice, fear of dogs, while normally developed before dosage, all 
suddenly disappeared after alcohol had been mixed with their 
food. That insanity and crime are intimately connected with 
alcoholism is admitted on all sides, and it is equally certain that 
mental inaptitude is primarily caused in many others by too 
frequent recourse to smaller quantities of intoxicating drinks. 
The pleasurable effects which are experienced by imbibing freely 
are, unfortunately, the result of a deadened nervous apprecia¬ 
tion, and is always followed by mental prostration. The ineffici¬ 
ency of the brain persists for some time after oxidation and elimina¬ 
tion of the alcohol, and the distressed condition so often noticed 
is but the after-effect of intoxication. The harmful effects upon 
growing brain tissue has been demonstrated by Dr. MaeNicholl 
in his exhaustive inquiries among American children, and French 
teachers know that a generally low standard of attainment is 
noticed in children procreated during a season of good vintage. 

We may now proceed to consider more definitely and to illus¬ 
trate, where possible, by experimental evidence the effects of 
alcohol upon the three states of mind—knowing, feeling, and 
willing. For active mental work a rich supply of arterial blood 
must pass through the brain tissue, and the imbibition of alcohol 
does probably create a temporary rise in blood-pressure, thereby 
increasing blood-flow with greater mental output. It is necessary 
to observe that this phenomenon is transient, and gives place to 
mental depression, which is of much longer duration. Sipping 
anything, according to Kronecker, acts as a powerful stimulus to 
the brain owing to excitation of the fifth cranial nerve. Serious 
reduction in the quantity of the blood-supply produces deficient 
mental activity, whilst a deprivation of its quality occasions a 
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perversion of that activity. Thoughts may be abundant, but 
they are confused. 

Neural discharges emanating from the motor cortex of the 
brain are intermittent, being at about the rate of ten to twelve per 
second, and the rate of transmission of nerve impulses along a 
nerve fibre is about 100 feet per second. Alcohol interferes with 
the brain cells, producing irregularity in the discharge, with 
its consequent indecision and inco-ordination. Motor derange¬ 
ments are very characteristic, and only the drunkard himself 
knows fully the painful character of the muscular contractions 
which occur in the lower limbs and which are experienced 
mostly at night, and are called “ cramps.” Muscular tremor, 
due to intermittency of nerve impulses, is easily observed before 
the acute stage of inebriety is reached, and the brain soon lapses 
into a state of semi-fatigue. Kraepelin endeavoured to ascertain 
by means of the dynamometer quantitative measurements before 
and after alcohol. The instrument, however, is unsatisfactory, 
since individuality differs so much that no result of general signi¬ 
ficance can be drawn, but all practical experience testifies to the 
benefits derived from total abstinence. 

Like other anaesthetics, alcohol has a subjective deceptive in¬ 
fluence on the mind. Sir Lauder Brunton says : “ The influence 
of alcohol on the higher psychical processes is curious, for while 
it renders them much slower, the individual under its influence 
believes them to be much quicker than usual.” The patient is 
possessed with the feeling of increased activity, whereas, in 
reality, the brain is being gradually paralyzed, and hence the 
drinker is wofully deluded as to the real nature of his condition. 

Herbert Spencer states that incipient intoxication shows itself 
in failing to form involved and abstract ideas, and this testimony 
is strongly supported by Professor Kraepelin and his co-workers. 
Kraepelin found in the course of his investigations that the “simple 
reaction time” was slightly accelerated, and that a slowing of 
mental action began after four to five hours, and persisted as long 
as alcohol remained in the body. The “ simple reaction time ” 
here referred to, involving three distinct processes—stimulation 
of peripheral organ, recognition of excitation, and transmission 
to motor nerves—might more appropriately be regarded as an 
elementary perception rather than a pure sensation. It may be 
allowed that alcohol does act as a stimulant in the case of such 
simple mental processes, but Kraepelin also found when testing 
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for the discriminative ability, there was a prolongation of time, 
and the decision, when given, often unreliable and inexact. 
Ability to reason out a troublesome enigma by sheer mental 
application is lessened, and all coherence displaced by obscurity. 

The conclusions of Kraepelin have been verified by many 
independent and scientific experimenters. The late Dr. James 
Ridge, whose experiments are based on dietetic doses, has 
recorded his observations in his work, “ Alcohol and Public 
Health.” He constructed a modified sesthesiometer, an instru¬ 
ment to measure tactile sensibility, in which it was required to 
adjust a central movable pin equidistant from two fixed pins. 
A much greater percentage of inaccuracies was made by those 
who had taken alcohol than by the abstainers. To test the 
judgment and muscular sensitiveness he employed two levers 
with adjusting weights, with like result. The audiometer has 
revealed, ceteris paribus, that the abstainer can detect sounds 
that have no existence for a person ever so slightly under the 
influence of alcohol. Dr. Aschaffenberg selected for observa¬ 
tion compositors, whose work involves rapid thought and 
accurate muscle response, and in every case the non-drinker 
accomplished a greater task with less fatigue than the drinker. 

A good memory is probably a natural gift, and should be of 
great usefulness to the possessor. It cannot be improved, and in 
all probability the retentive centres of the brain remain un¬ 
affected by alcohol. Recollection, however, is an acquired art, 
and capable of cultivation, and, being one of the later aequisitions 
of the mind, is the first to vanish in illness, advaneing age, or 
poisoning. The untruthfulness and inexaetitude of those who 
take alcohol is frequently due to a vague inability to recall 
accurately. The condition termed “paramnesia”—a failing of 
memory for recent events—is especially characteristic of alco¬ 
holic poisoning. All sense of time and space are lost, and many 
statements are absolutely contradictory. The mind enters into 
a kind of trance, and it appears impossible to recall any of the 
events that happened in this period. Most likely the “ associa¬ 
tion fibres ” are at fault, as this peculiar condition bears a close 
resemblance to somnambulism and senile mental decay. Inter¬ 
esting and grotesques mistakes, such as friendships with posts, 
are made, and the unhappy victim is ultimately attacked by 
acute dementia. Kraepelin set tasks of memorizing words or 
numbers, and always found that a greater number of repetitions 
were needed after dosage than before. Allied to recollection is 
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productive imagination—an impossibility with brain fatigued and 
impressions hazy. Schiller has aptly said, “ Wine never invents 
anything.” Dr. Huss, of Stockholm, demonstrated the irritability 
of alcoholized dogs when aroused from their apathetic condition 
by the sight of other dogs, and it is this persistent excitement 
that prevents strict application to mental effort and the ability of 
inebriates to exercise their imaginative and reasoning faculties. 

Attention is perfunctory and interest dissipated. Professor 
McDougall devised an ingenious task of accurately marking dots 
driven past an opening at a known rate, and proved that with 
alcohol 53 per cent, more errors were committed than when brain 
was normal; whilst two cups of tea reduced the errors to 28 per 
cent, less than normal. It is therefore distinctly shown that 
a complete derangement of the higher psychical functions is 
produced, and a corresponding impairment of the more auto¬ 
matic centres of the brain. 

Any slight irritant on the lower limbs produces the sensation 
of fornication, and this is an indication of material lesions com¬ 
mencing in the nerve centres. Whistling monotones—an affec¬ 
tion of the auditory nerve—and optic delusions—giving rise to 
visions of stars—all point to the perverted sensations. Dr. Gage 
Shaw, in his article on the “ Psychology of the Alcoholic,” says 
that intemperance causes a loss of the sense of awareness of 
surroundings, and the pitiable sight so often displayed of alco¬ 
holics talking to lamp-posts confirms his opinion. Many a 
drunkard finds difficulty in negotiating steps on the pathway, 
for though he may clearly perceive the position of the step, his 
mental interpretation is faulty and equilibrium is unceremoni¬ 
ously upset. 

In the more acute stages illusion gives place to hallucination, 
in which there is no objective stimulus at all. The sufferer is in 
a kind of hypnotic trance, unaccompanied by any sense of feeling, 
whilst all kinds of imaginary states urge him to his ruin. At 
intervals acute melancholia, with its indescribable feelings of 
hopelessness and misery, may become paramount, and any latent 
tendency in this direction is increased. Repeated indulgence in 
spirit drinking produces inflammation of the brain, leading to 
mental obliquity and listlessness. The summum bonum of exist¬ 
ence is, according to Aristotle, an activity of the soul, and hence 
the drinker is excluded from attaining the highest virtue—happi¬ 
ness. Plato’s “ Republic ” and Aristotle’s “ Ethics ” both assert 

VOL. IX. 8 
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that ** temperance ” is an essential to national, political, and 
social welfare; and although the word “ temperance ” was not 
used in the restricted sense of abstinence from wine, but rather 
as a mean between extremes, yet the moral is the same. 

The moral degradation to which the drinker tends shows itself 
in selfish, brutish, and indecent acts, which cause anxiety to all 
his friends. There is a gradual weakening of volitional control, 
a gradual increasing confusion of the thoughts, and a gradual 
augmentation of the turbulence of the passions, in proportion as 
the alcoholized blood takes more and more hold of the brain. 
It is the physical craving produced by the continued action of the 
stimulant upon the nutrition of the nervous system, which renders 
the condition of the habitual drunkard one with which it is 
peculiarly difficult to deal with by purely moral means. 

The predominance of the egoistic feelings is obvious—in fact, 
the state induced not unfrequently is one of temporary mono¬ 
mania. The obtrusive infliction of coarse remarks and boisterous 
participation in affairs is evidence of his personal conceit and of 
his lack of appreciation of others’ pleasure. Veracity and can¬ 
dour are displaced by deceit and insincerity, rectitude is turned 
to vice, and honour bows to dishonour. Altruism is absent, and 
all intellectual, aesthetic, and moral sentiments are thrown to the 
limbo of consciousness. 

Habit becomes second nature. It is asserted by Brinton, in 
the “ Basis of Social Relations,” that the intellectual process is 
of a mechanico-chemical nature, and this change brings about 
a modification of the association fibres of the brain cells. This 
satisfactorily explains the psycho-physical theory of habit and the 
dependence of the will thereon. It is an error to suppose that 
physical is a measure of psychical function, although some 
mental scientists deny the existence of the absolute freedom of 
the will. Quetelet says that intellectual actions are governed by 
fixed laws, and Professor James notes “ free-will ” is insoluble 
on strictly psychologic grounds. This fixed disposition of the 
drunkard shows itself in response to the slightest stimulus which 
may chance to act. The greater the indulgence the more diffi¬ 
cult it is to control and alter, and the non-fulfilment of the 
craving causes an increasing amount of discomfort. Sully defines 
habit as an adaptive growth economizing volitional effort. Con¬ 
tinued recurrence of any form of activity arrests mental plas¬ 
ticity and modificability. It would seem that in whatever way 
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the exertion of the volitional power is related to the condition of 
the brain, this exertion is interfered with by the use of intoxi¬ 
cating agents before there is any serious perversion of the 
automatic activity. “The illusive ideas and erroneous con¬ 
victions being in the first instance capable of being dissipated 
by a stronger effort of the will, gradually exert a stronger and 
stronger influence on the current of thought, and at last acquire 
such complete mastery over it, that the Reason cannot be called 
into effective operation to antagonize them ” (Carpenter). 
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ALCOHOLISM AND TUBERCULOSIS. 

BY J. JOHNSTON, M.D. EDIN., 

Author of " Wastage of Child Life,” ” Health in the Home,” etc. 

That alcohol was in some way antagonistic to, and even pro¬ 
tective against, tuberculosis was a long cherished belief; and 
although, in the year 1864, Dr. (afterwards Sir) Benjamin Ward 
Richardson described a variety of consumption under the name 
of “ alcoholic phthisis,” it is only comparatively recently that the 
close association between tuberculosis and alcoholism has been 
definitely recognized.* 

OPINIONS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

It has now been demonstrated that alcohol acts toxically upon 
protoplasm and upon all cell life—including the germ cells t and 
the tissue-forming cells, and that it paralyzes the phagocytic and 
reduces the opsonic power of the blood.+ Thus, by lowering the 
vital forces of the body, does alcohol lessen its resistance against 
disease, invite bacterial invasion, and diminish the power of 
recovery from accident and illness. 

“ It was formerly thought,” said Professor (now Sir William) 
Osier, “ that alcohol was in some way antagonistic to tuberculous 
disease, but the observations of late years indicate clearly that 
the reverse is the case, and that chronic drinkers are much more 
liable both to acute and chronic pulmonary tuberculosis. It is 
altogether a question of altered tissue-soil, the alcohol lowering 

* The question of the relationship of alcoholism and tuberculosis I have 
fully discussed in a recent paper published in Good Health, a monthly journal 
edited by Dr. Olsen. 

t Wiglesworth : Journal of Mental Science, October, 1902; Potts : British 
Journal of Inebriety, January, 1909; Salceby : British Journal of Inebriety, 
January, 1909. 

I Stewart: British Temperance Review, December, 1907. 
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the vitality and enabling the bacilli more readily to develop and 
grow.”* 

So far from being antagonistic to tuberculous disease, as was 
at one time supposed,” says Professor Sims Woodhead, “ alcohol 
is looked upon as one of the greatest predisposing factors in its 
production. ”t 

“ We may conclude, and that confidently,” said Dr. Dickinson, 
in his Baillie Lecture,t “ that alcohol promotes tubercle, not 
because it begets tubercle, but because it impairs the tissues and 
makes them ready to yield to the attack of the parasite.” 

In the phthisical wards of a Poor Law hospital. Dr. Ralph 
Crowley, of the Education Department, tells us “ the majority of 
the male patients will be found to have been heavy drinkers,” and 
that after a careful inquiry into the alcoholic habits of sixty-two 
adult male patients admitted into a Poor Law sanatorium for con¬ 
sumption—including a considerable number above the “ pauper ” 
class—43 "6 per cent, owned that they were heavy drinkers, 
40"3 per cent, were classed as “ moderate ” drinkers, while only 
16*1 per cent, were abstainers.§ 

Dr. Bauderon has traced a direct connection between tubercular 
disease and the amount of alcohol consumed in certain districts 
in France—a district with an alcoholic indulgence of 12*5 litres 
per head per annum, having a tuberculosis death-rate of 3*3 per 
1,000; while in another, with an alcohol record of 35 litres per head 
per annum, the death-rate from tuberculosis is 10*8 per 1,000. |i 

Hoppe’s statistics3—compiled in the sanatorium at Loslau in the 

- 30 per cent. 

- 27 per cent. 

6 per cent. 

* Osier: “ Principles and Practice of Medicine,” p. 382. Edinburgh and 
London: 1898. 

t See “ The Drink Problem,” edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynack, p. 76. 
London : Methuen and Co., 1907. 

I Dickinson: “ The Seed and the Soil,” Z.o»ca#, i., p. 299. London: 1902. 

§ See “ The Drink Problem,” edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynack, pp. 204, 205 

London : Methuen and Co., 1907. 

II Horsley and Sturge: “ Alcohol and the Human Body,” pp. 288-298. 
London : Macmillan and Co., 1907. 

3 Ibid., p. 289. 


year 1889—show the following results : 

Excessive drinkers 
Moderate drinkers and \ 

Very moderate drinkers / 

Total abstainers - 
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Maurice Letulle, dealing with the frequent occurrence of 
phthisis among the workers of Paris, does not hesitate to express 
the opinion that “chronic alcoholism prepares the way for the 
development of phthisis, that it aggravates the tuberculous con¬ 
dition when established, increases the gravity of the prognosis, 
and enfeebles the therapeutic action of hygienic and dietetic 
measures.”* * * § 

According to Professor Rauta, alcoholism is most common in 
Lombardy, Piedmont, Venice, and the lower parts of Italy, and 
there, too, is tuberculosis commonest; while in Milan, Italy’s 
chief industrial town, he says; “ Alcoholism is widely spread, 
and the mortality from tuberculosis resembles that of England.”t 

In our own country Dr. T. N. Kelynack has shown the close 
clinical association between alcoholism and tuberculosis, t His 
observations in the post-mortem room of the Manchester Infirmary 
showed that 10 per cent, of the cases of cirrhosis of the liver 
appeared “ to die directly from tuberculosis,” while 80 per cent, 
of the fatal cases of peripheral neuritis occurring in chronic 
alcoholics suffered from pulmonary tuberculosis. § 

The deliberate judgment of Professor Brouardel, given at the 
International Congress on Tuberculosis, held at London, that 
“alcohol is the most potent factor in the propagation of tubercu¬ 
losis,” is thus but the echo of the aphorism expressed by the 
distinguished French doctor, who said that “ L’alcoolism fait le 
lit de la tuberculose.” 

TUBERCULOSIS, ALCOHOLISM, AND THE JEWS. 

It is curious to note the fact that the percentage of tuberculosis 
among the Jews living in London is less than one-half of that of 
the general population living under similar conditions; and 
curious, too, is it to trace out the main reason for this, which is 
not healthier environment nor superior hygienic conditions, but 
the fact that the Jew is not so much of a drinker as his Gentile 
neighbour, his bodily tissues being thus less under the vitality¬ 
depressing and tubercle-inviting influence of alcohol. 

* Thhse de Paris, 1884; Rev. de Sc. Med., tome xliv., p. 262. Paris : 1894. 

t Rauta: Medical Annual, p. 537. 1901. 

^ Kelynack : Transactions of the British Congress on Tuberculosis, 
vol. iii., p. 334. London: 1904. 

§ Kelynack: “The Relation of Alcoholism to TvheTCvAoels,” Edinburgh 
Medical Journal, September, 1901. 
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Much evidence of the comparative sobriety of the Jews in 
Manchester is given in Dr. Niven’s Report on infantile mortality 
(1904), and of the markedly lower rate among them — this 
accompanying their comparative sobriety and their habit of 
breast-feeding. 

TUBERCULOSIS AND THE PUBLIG-HOUSE. 

The relationship between alcoholism and tuberculosis is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in the heavy tuberculosis 
mortality of publicans and their servants—statistics showing that 
the latter stand at the very bottom of the “ occupational mortality ” 
list from phthisis, in the returns of the Registrar-General. 

A better culture ground for the tubercle bacilli it would be 
difficult to imagine than the close, ill-ventilated apartments of the 
public-house, with its vitiated air and its expectoration-befouled 
walls and floors, the sweepings from which have been shown by 
Dr. Niven to contain large numbers of living, active bacilli. In 
such places the danger to the alcohol - drinker is twofold: 
(1) From the lowering of the resistance power by the alcohol and 
by the foul air; and (2) from the inhalation of the bacilli in 
concentrated form. 

According to Dr. Niven,* Medical Officer of Health for 
Manchester, it appears that, as the result of a special investiga¬ 
tion undertaken last year into the condition of the public-houses 
of Manchester, while a large number of them had been cleaned 
before the visit, 825 showed evidences of spitting—the floors in 
some cases being in a disgusting condition. 

“There has been every reason to suspect,” says the Report, 
“that public-houses are centres of infection in many instances. 
Many of the frequenters are consumptive, especially in the 
poorer parts of the City, and especially in those parts in which 
the common lodging-houses are situated. There is much spitting 
about, and a good deal of coughing. . . . Innkeepers and their 
servants form a class among which phthisis is rife, and this 
suggests infection, since there does not appear to be any corre¬ 
sponding incidence on intemperate persons in that class who do 
not frequent public-houses.” And here is the suggestion of a 
hitherto unsuspected medium of infection : “It may be 

* " Report of the Health of the City of Manchester, 1910,” hy James 
Niven, M.A., M.B., LL.D. 
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questioned how far the glasses are freed from infection before 
they are transferred from one person to another.” 

The connection between tuberculosis and alcoholism is sug¬ 
gested by the fact that the public-houses are often found to 
be most thickly planted in the most densely populated parts 
of our large towns and cities — the very localities in which 
tuberculosis is most prevalent. “ The death-rate from phthisis,” 
says Dr. Niven, “ bears a rough correspondence for the main 
divisions of the City to the number of public-houses per 1,000 of 
population.” *‘From inquiries into deaths from notified cases 
of phthisis,” says Dr. Davies, Medical Officer of Health for 
Woolwich, “ and from the Registrar-General’s returns as to 
the phthisis death-rate of public-houses, I arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that the public-house, after the home, is probably the 
most important source of infection.”* The conclusion come 
to by the Right Hon. John Bums, M.P., President of the Local 
Government Board, in his address at the Whitechapel Tuber¬ 
culosis Exhibition in June, 1909, was that “in all probability at 
least one-half of all the cases of consumption are due to infection 
in the public-house ”; and so profound was the impression made 
upon the members of the International Congress on Tuberculosis, 
held at Paris in 1905, by the recital of the facts brought before 
them in this connection, that they passed the following resolution : 

“ That in view of the close connection between alcoholism and 
tuberculosis, this Congress strongly emphasizes the importance 
of combining the fight against tuberculosis with the struggle 
against alcoholism.” 

Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., in a recent article, 
contributes valuable testimony,t which may well be quoted 
here; 

“ According to the expert testimony of highly qualified medical 
men well versed in chemistry and pathology, distilled spirits are 
of no avail whatever, even in the most diluted form, as a 
stimulant to the flagging energies of mind and body in equatorial 
West Africa. On the contrary, the use of them is said—especially 
among negroes—to pave the way for the ravages of tubereulosis, 
besides producing cirrhosis of the liver and other more or less 
dangerous complaints. Indeed, the relations of alcohol to tuber- 

• * Davies: British Journal of Inebriety, April, 1908. 

t See article on “ Alcohol in Africa ” in the Nineteenth Century and 
After, p. 487, September, 1911. 
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culosis form a question of the utmost seriousness which has not 
been sufficiently investigated by British pathologists or politicians. 
The Congress of Colonial and Tropical Agriculture, held at 
Brussels in May, 1910, which included amongst its members some 
of the most advanced men of science on the Continent and in the 
Americas, decided that ‘alcohol was the most active and wide¬ 
spread element in the demoralization of the native races, and 
that everywhere it prepared the ground for tuberculosis.’ 
Certainly tuberculosis (though it existed among negro and negroid 
races in the Egyptian Sudan three or four thousand years ago) 
has of late, and coincidently with the introduction of distilled 
alcohol, increased its ravages amongst the negro population of 
the West Coast of Africa, and all those parts wherein spirits are 
sold to the natives. It is, perhaps, most of all in the United 
States of America, and the West Indies and Pacific Archi¬ 
pelagoes, that the coincidence of spirit-drinking and the increase 
of tuberculous diseases has been most clearly noted, as has been 
the diminution of tuberculosis quite recently within the areas 
wherein prohibition has had most time to take effect. Likewise 
in the United Kingdom, where there has been most alcoholism, 
and where there is most at the present day (parts of Scotland, 
Ireland, Cumberland, Lancashire, and Midland England, which 
are far more shockingly drunken than the worst part of West 
Africa), the ravages of tuberculosis are such as to become a 
national question of the first importance.* 

* “ The races who have shown themselves most prone to abuse of alcohol 
have been the Nordic Europeans, the Northern Mongols and the Persians, 
the North American Indians, and the Negro ; and these are the races most 
prone to tuberculosis.” 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Report of the Inspector under the Inebriates Acts, 
1879 TO 1900, FOR THE YEAR 1909 [Cd. 5799J. By R. W. Bran- 
thwaite, M.D. Pp. 118. London: Wyman and Sons, Ltd., Fetter 
Lane, E.C; Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, Tweeddale Court; and 
Dublin: E. Ponsonby, Ltd., 116, Grafton Street. 1911. Price IHd. 

Dr. Branthwaite’s annual reports usually provide students of inebriety 
with valuable material for thought. This year’s volume, in addition to the 
official records concerning the work of Retreats, certified inebriate 
reformatories, and State Inebriate Reformatories, contains an introductory 
chapter which merits careful consideration. Dr. Branthwaite has enjoyed 
unrivalled opportunities for observing extreme cases of inebriety, and his 
contributions to the scientific study of this medico-sociological disorder 
have done much to further our knowledge respecting its pathology and 
clinical manifestations. In this year’s "blue-book” he has set himself 
to give an exposition of habitual drunkenness and its treatment. Every 
alcohol user is viewed as belonging to one or another of three categories : 
he may be found amongst persons (1) who are always strictly moderate 
in their indulgence; (2) who drink more freely than is consistent with 
strict moderation, or are occasionally drunken; (3) who are habitually 
drunken, or, being usually sober, are subject to occasional outbursts of 
uncontrollable drunkenness. Dr. Branthwaite has attempted the difficult 
task of endeavouring to indicate by statistical expression the relative pro¬ 
portion of the members of these classes. We could have wished that he had 
given us information as to the precise method by which he has arrived at 
the figures which he presents: we were under the impression that no 
reliable data were available for such an estimation as is here presented. 
The returns, however, are of suggestive value, and at least afford material 
for discussion. To prevent all possibility of misunderstanding we will 
quote Dr. Branthwaite’s own words : " No statistics are available from 
which any definite information as to proportionate number can be obtained ; 
but, from general observation, and an extensive knowledge of habitual 
drunkenness and free drinking in all classes, one would be inclined to 
suggest as a figure for the strictly moderate, about 980 per 1,000 of all 
alcohol users.” " If a census of alcohol users could be taken it is probable 
that those who might reasonably be included as transient or permanent 
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members of the free drinking class would number about 17'S to 18'0 
per 1,000.” “ It is extremely difficult to suggest even an approximate 
figure to represent the prevalence of habitual drunkenness; the incidence 
varies so greatly with social status, environment, and occupation. Indeed, 
it probably varies from considerably less than 1 per 1,000 of alcohol users in 
educated and refined circles, to 3, or even 5 per cent., in persons engaged 
in some occupations associated with the distribution of liquor. Taking all 
classes together the figure one would suggest, as approximate, stands some¬ 
where between 2*0 and 2*5 per 1,000 of all alcohol users.” Dr. Branthwaite 
admirably summarizes the case for the greater number of the strictly 
moderate drinking class: “ The large majority take alcohol because it is 
customary, as an aid to social intercourse, to give relish to food, or for the 
bodily sense of welbbeing it engenders when swallowed in small quantities. 
This bodily sense of well-being is the only pharmaco-dynamic effect they 
desire to experience, and any sensation of more advanced alcoholisation is 
repugnant to them. There is no credit due to such persons for being sober, 
because they have no desire to be otherwise, and it is no trouble to them to 
keep sober, because they are not called upon to exercise control over 
desires that do not exist.” Members of Dr. Branthwaite’s second class 
** endeavour to obtain the general exhilaration and cerebral excitement 
accompanying the early stages of alcoholic poisoning without proceeding to 
its later stages ; in this, without meaning it, they sometimes fail.” Dr. 
Branthwaite very properly points out that "together with this desire for 
modified intoxication we have a neglected self-control, or a self-control that 
is losing (but has not lost) its power to govern; the power is still there, and 
is strong enough to maintain sobriety, if exercised to its full capacity.” 
All will be inclined to agree with the view that " possession of power 
to remain sober naturally implies responsibility for insobriety, and therefore 
carries with it responsibility for any action done during a state of insobriety. 
For this reason offences by occasional drunkards should be treated with 
sharp punishment, in order that the necessity for self-control may be 
emphasized and its exercise encouraged.” When we come to a considera¬ 
tion of the true inebriate and our methods of dealing with inebriate men and 
women, it is difficult to avoid a spirit of profound pessimism. Present-day 
procedures for the care and control of this unhappy class of human derelicts 
are a disgrace to our civilization. Unhappily, public opinion remains 
uninformed, or at least unexpressed, and in the absence of adequate 
legislative powers, a policy of drift is all that is possible. We are glad to 
find that Dr. Branthwaite makes an attempt to correct a view which has 
recently been becoming somewhat widespread. In referring to feeble¬ 
mindedness and inebriety, he says: " Although it is clear that a marked 
correlation exists between the recognized forms of mental defect or disease 
on the one hand, and habitual drunkenness on the other, the association is 
not definite enough to justify the commonly-heard statement that all 
inebriates are more or less insane or mentally defective. When inebriates 
of all social grades are classed together, it will be found that the majority 
are neither the one nor the other ; indeed, many typical habitual drunkards 
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are extremely capable individuals during sober intervals.” The psycho- 
neurotic fault of the inebriate is well expressed, but we could have wished 
that the much abused and little understood designation “diathesis ’’had not 
been dragged into the discussion. Reformers will do well to make note of 
one important point hearing on practical efforts at restoration. Dr. Bran- 
thwaite declares that after thirty years’ experience with inebriates, embrac¬ 
ing a knowledge of some 10,000 cases, he does not know of a single instance 
where a typical inebriate who had become sober remained so as a moderate 
drinker—“ all who have remained sober have avoided alcohol altogether; 
all who have touched alcohol have become drunken again. In many 
cases years have elapsed, under the most favourable circumstances for 
abatement in virulence, without any sign of modi&cation in the tendency.” 
Even Dr. Branthwaite himself seems to despair when the question of treat¬ 
ment is approached. Truly results are far from encouraging. “ Philan¬ 
thropists, and other persons for commercial purposes, are advocating the 
employment of special drugs and mixtures, to which they attribute curative 
qualities ; some medical practitioners are employing hypnotic suggestion, 
some electrical treatment; other persons are pinning their faith to rigorous 
religious discipline ; others are pushing work in labour colonies for all it is 
worth ; and others, again, are relying upon long-continued abstention from 
alcohol in institutions (with or without special medical treatment) to obtain 
the desired result. It is possible that some, or all, of these methods may be 
advantageous in individual cases ; but they are too erratically employed to 
be of anything like general value. There is no order or co-ordination, with 
the result that many inebriates are subjected to useless remedies, and 
labelled hopeless when failure follows as a natural consequence. Moreover, 
most of the measures that can be used are only applicable to a few cases, 
because of general ignorance as to their existence, impecuniosity on the 
part of the inebriate, or his refusal of consent to undergo treatment. When 
the application of useful remedy has at last become possible, the case 
is generally of long duration, and therefore too confirmed for any hope of 
benefit to accrue. As a consequence, adding together (1) habitually 
drunken persons who can be persuaded to undergo some drug, or other 
special treatment; (2) those who consent to detention for purposes of 
treatment; (3) those who are committed to reformatories for oflfences 
associated with drunkenness; and (4) the vast majority of inebriates who 
never have a chance of recovery at all, it is unlikely that more than 2 or 3 
per cent, of the whole ever become sober and decent members of society 
... it is highly probable that from 97 to 98 per cent, of all persons in the 
kingdom who become habitual drunkards die drunkards, or become (more 
or less permanent) inmates of workhouses, prisons, or asylums.” We have 
quoted at length from Dr. Branthwaite’s notable report in order to indicate 
its special value to all interested in the scientific study of inebriety. There 
is much further matter to which we could have wished it were possible to 
refer, but our space is limited. The report should be in the hands of all 
workers for national sobriety. 


T. N. Kelynack. 
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Alcoholic Fermentation. By Arthur Harden, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Head of the Bio-Chemical Department, Lister Institute, Chelsea. 
Pp. ix + 128. London: Longmans, Green and Co., 39, Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 1911. Price 4s. net. 

This is one of the valuable volumes of the scries of “ Monographs on 
Bio-Chemistry,” edited by Dr. R. H. Aders Plimmer and Dr. F. G. Hopkins. 
Dr. Harden’s work is based on a course of lectures delivered at the London 
University and the Royal Institution during 1909-1910. It provides a 
reliable record of investigations relating to alcoholic fermentation since 
Buchner’s epoch-making discovery of zymase. The nature and properties of 
zymase are fully discussed, and the rdleof phosphates in the development of 
alcoholic fermentation is explained. Separate chapters are devoted to 
a consideration of the co-enzyme of yeast-juice, the action of inhibiting 
and accelerating agents on the enzymes of yeast-juice, the by-products of 
alcoholic fermentation, and the chemical changes involved in fermentation. 
The concluding chapter is devoted to a study of the mechanism of fermenta¬ 
tion. The phenomenon is “ one of a very complex character. The principal 
substances directly concerned in the change appear to be the enzyme and co¬ 
enzyme of the juice, a second enzyme, hexosephosphatase, and, in addition, 
sugar, phosphate, and the hexosephosphate formed from these. During 
auto-fermentation two other factors are involved—the complex carbo¬ 
hydrates of the juice, including glycogen and dextrins, and the diastatic 
ferment by which these are converted into fermentable sugars. It is also 
probable that the supply of free phosphate is partially provided by the action 
of proteoclastic ferments on phosphoproteins. Under special circumstances 
the rate at which fermentation proceeds may be controlled by the available 
amount of any one of these numerous substances.” Dr. Harden’s researches 
have thrown much fresh light on the intricacies of the problem, but with 
increasing knowledge we become aware of the limitless complexity of the 
phenomenon. '* At the present moment the subject remains one of the 
most interesting in the whole field of biological chemistry, the limited 
degree of insight which has already been gained into the marvellous com¬ 
plexity of the cell lending additional zest to the attempt to penetrate the 
darkness which shrouds the still hidden mysteries.” 


The Social Workers’ Guide : A Handbook of Information and Counsel 
for all who are interested in Public Welfare. Edited by Rev. J. B. 
Haldane, M.A., Hon. Secretary of the Southwark Diocesan Social 
Service Committee. Pp. xv + 484. London : Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons, Ltd., 1, Amen Corner, E.C. 1911. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Editor of this judiciously conceived and skilfully executed encyclo- 
peedic handbook is to be congratulated on having provided social workers 
with the most complete and up-to-date reference work on affairs touching 
human betterment which has as yet appeared. The matter is grouped under 
alphabetically arranged sectional headings, and with two columns to the 
page. The book presents a workmanlike aspect, and considering the 
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limitations of space it is remarkable how so much information has been 
squeezed into it. We would suggest that an index should be added to the 
next edition, still further facilitating speed and ease of reference. More 
than fifty experts have co-operated in the production of this volume, and 
the information and advice given may be accepted as reliable and authori¬ 
tative. Such a work as this should prove invaluable to the clergy of all 
churches, district and health visitors, members of charity organization 
societies, guilds of help and similar bodies, and, indeed, social workers and 
thoughtful men and women in all ranks of society will find it advantageous 
to have this work within reach. The task of editing such a handbook 
cannot have been a light one, but the labour and thought have been well 
expended. Such a work as this will accomplish inestimable good in 
enabling those who consult its pages to see and serve with intelligence, 
sympathy, and effectiveness. There are good articles on inebriety and 
inebriate reformatories. We are glad to see that the work of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety is duly recognized in the section on temperance 
societies. We anticipate a long life for this worthy counsellor and guide, 
with, we trust, frequent renewals of youth in the form of new editions. 


Papers on Inter-Racial Problems. Communicated to the First 
Universal Races Congress held at the University of London, July 26-29, 
1911. Edited by G. Spiller, Hon. Organizer of the Congress. Pp. 
xlvi + 485. London: P. S. King and Son, Orchard House, Westminster; 
Boston, U.S.A.: The World’s Peace Foundation, 29A, Beacon Street. 
1911. 

In this business-like, well-arranged, and excellently-printed volume, there 
are collected the addresses and papers presented to the First Universal 
Races Congress which met in London during the past summer. The object 
of this unique gathering was “ to discuss, in the light of science and the 
modern conscience, the general relations subsisting between the peoples of 
the West and those of the East, between so-called white and so-called 
coloured peoples, with a view to encouraging between them a fuller under¬ 
standing, the most friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operation.” These 
transactions afford abundant evidence that this lofty purpose was in a great 
measure attained. All schools of thought seem to have been represented, 
and while resolutions of a political character were not permitted, direct 
speaking and free expression of opinions were freely allowed. Judging 
from the papers here printed, the Congress will have served both a scientific 
and humanitarian purpose. The subjects dealt with relate to fundamental 
principles regarding race, general and special problems connected with 
conditions of racial progress, inter-racial economics, peaceful contact 
between civilizations, the modern conscience in relation to racial questions, 
and in particular the problem of the negro and the American Indian, and 
lastly, many valuable positive suggestions appear for the promotion of 
inter-racial friendliness. The volume is a rich storehouse of data and 
suggestion which no statesman, minister of religion, or educationist con- 
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cerned for international peace and comprehension can afford to neglect. 
Not the least valuable feature is the admirable bibliography. Mr. Spiller 
and his colleagues have earned world-wide congratulations and thanks. 


Catholic Studies in Social Reform ; A Series of Manuals Edited by 
the Catholic Social Guild. I. Destitution and Suggested Remedies, 
with preface by the Right Rev. Monsignor Henry Parkinson, D.D., 
President of Oscott College, Birmingham. Pp. 58; II. Sweated 
Labour and the Trade Boards Act. Edited by Rev. Thomas Wright. 
Pp. xi + 69. London : P. S. King and Son. 1911. Price 6d. net each. 

These monographs are a sign of the times. The Roman Catholic Church 
has for long exercised immense influence in matters of social reform. The 
appearance of these volumes indicates that she is prepared to study the 
maladies of earth as well as labour for the glories of heaven. These 
manuals should accomplish much for human betterment. The first consists 
of three separate essays: “ A Catholic View of the Majority Report,” by 
K. E. M. ; “ The Case for the Poor Law Guardians,” by T. G. King; and 
“ How the Proposals of the Minority Report affect Catholics,” by 
Bertrand W. Devas, M.A. The second contains the following : “ Sweat¬ 
ing—Defined and Explained,” by the Editor; “The Living Wage,” by 
Leslie A. Toke; “The Trade Boards Act” and “The Trade Boards Act 
in Accord with Catholic Principles,” by the Rev. John A. Stratton, S.J. ; 
and “ Operation and Co-operation,” by the Editor. In this series of hand¬ 
books it is proposed to provide an outline sketch of the history of each 
question presented, to show in what points and to what degree Catholic 
doctrine is involved, to indicate what projects are to be considered sound, 
and to explain what motives exist for energetic action, and what Catholic 
agencies are already at work. 


Christian and Philanthropic Work in the Homeland. Com¬ 
piled and edited by Arthur H. Stockwell. Pp. 95. Illustrated. 
London : Arthur H. Stockwell, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 1911. 
Price Is. 6d. 

“ The object of this book is to present, in chatty form, an account of the 
work of a number of the societies which are seeking to do good work in the 
Homeland—both from a Christian and a philanthropic point of view.” 
Mr. Stockwell’s purpose and plan is excellent. It is unfortunate that haste 
in preparation, lack of proportion in presentation, and poor printing, should 
together have hindered the attainment of so praiseworthy an intention. 
There is a real need for a comprehensive and trustworthy detailed directory 
of our great religious, philanthropic, and educational institutions, and with 
greater thought and care Mr. Stockwell might have provided what was 
wanted. The present volume will prove but of ephemeral interest and 
value. It contains scrappy sketches of twenty-four organizations. The 
principle of selection is not indicated unless the advertisements at the end 
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Confidential Talks with Husband and Wife. A Book of In¬ 
formation and Advice for the Married and the Marriageable. By 
Lyman Beecher Sperry, A.M., M.D. Pp. 228. Revised edition. Edin¬ 
burgh & London : Oliphant, Anderson, & Perrier. 1911. Price 3s. 6d. 

This is one of three volumes which Dr. Sperry has written for "The 
' Confidential Talk ’ Series ” of Handbooks. Works of this class usually 
leave much to be desired, and certainly they require exceptional skill and 
rare discretion. For reliable books dealing with sex problems and the 
principles and practice of personal and domestic hygiene there is a real 
want, butthere are few which can be considered as entirely satisfactory. 
Dr. Sperry’s book is certainly one of the best we have come across. It is 
outspoken, direct, sensible, and scientific ; there is no pandering to morbid 
and sensual desires; throughout there is a frank recognition of the need for 
straightforward and explicit direction and reliable guidance ; and yet in all 
there is a wholesomeness and delicacy of presentation which makes offence 
impossible. The book is calculated to be of great service. 


Medical Homes for Private Patients. A Classified Directory with 
List of Medical Consultants. Edited by R. Pritchard Binnie. Pp. 
xviii+150. London: The Scientific Press, Ltd., 28, Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C. 1911. Price 6d. 

This multum in parvo will be of use both alike to medical advisers and 
friends of patients. It provides a well-arranged compact reference work to 
private nursing institutions, convalescent homes, and retreats for medical 
and inebriate cases. The list of inebriate homes will be of service to many 
of our readers. It is conveniently arranged under place-headings, and 
useful particulars are given regarding each establishment. There is also a 
good directory of sanatoria and health resorts. A somewhat novel feature 
is the directory to " physicians acting on the medical staff of hospitals.” 
The list of " consultants ” seems to have been prepared with care and 
judgment. This little " red book ” will undoubtedly make a permanent 
place for itself. 


‘‘ Christ-Dreams,” by Rev. G. T. Coster (pp. 48. London: Headley 
Brothers. 1911. Price 6d. net), is a charming collection of forty imagina¬ 
tive sketches, each breathing lofty thought, and marked by a raredevo- 
tional spirit. We may be pardoned for quoting the fourth: “ In my dream 
I saw a drunkard lying by the roadside heavily asleep. Many looked at 
him and with loathing passed by. But the Lord must needs go that way. 
He stooped to him and kissed him awake, and taking him by the hand 
lifted him up. And as the man walked with the Lord into a new and 
victorious life, men said, ‘ The kiss of Love awoke him; Love is the 
Redeemer.’” 
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" The Prevention of Dental Caries,” by J. Sim Wallace, D.Sc., M.D., 
L.D.S., Hon. Dental Surgeon to the West End Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases (pp- 45. London: Office of The Dental Record, Alston House, 
Newman Street, W. 1911. Price Is- 6d. net), is an original and thoughtful 
study of the eausation and prevention of decay of the teeth, which although 
primarily addressed to dentists, is a work which may be read with profit by 
any intelligent man or woman. It is a monograph which we would specially 
recommend to the notice of medical superintendents of retreats. Much of 
Dr. Wallace’s advice regarding the relation of diet to dental caries deserves 
fullest consideration. 


“ The Insurance Bill Made Clear : A Guide for the Million,” by D. Owen 
Evans (pp. 94. London : David Nutt, 57-59, Long Acre. 1911. Price 6d. 
net), provides in compact form, and with a good index, which makes 
reference easy, the essential features of the Chancellor’s great scheme for 
providing against invalidity and unemployment. It is just the sort of con¬ 
venient statement and concise summary which the busy man will find of 
service in reaching a sound understanding on this much-debated measure. 


” Pros and Cons, 1911-1912,” edited by John Bertram Askew (London : 
George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1911. Price Is. net), now in its fifth 
edition, has been largely rewritten and brought up to date. It is a useful 
manual for those wishful to understand both sides of a question, and will 
be of service in the conduct of debating societies and the like. 


” Medical and Surgical Science: its Conception and Progress,” by 
S. Hillier, M.D. (pp. vii-f 127. Halifax : Milner and Company, Raglan 
Works. 1911. Price Is. net), is one of the volumes of ” The Twentieth 
Century Science Series.” It provides in popular form, and accompanied by 
numerous illustrations, a clear and interesting record of the evolution of the 
healing art from the days of yEsculapius to Lister. 
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PREPARATIONS: NEW AND OLD. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC WINES. 

M. R. BLANKENHORN of Grue Hustin, Bordeaux, has sent us particulars 
of an interesting experiment which he is attempting. In the very centre of 
the French Wine Industry he is endeavouring to develop a taste for non¬ 
alcoholic wines. By a process of pasteurization “ Bordeaux-Nectar ” is 
being prepared at Lafitte and Biston, on the hillside above the right bank 
of the River Garonne, not far distant from Bordeaux. The grapes from 
which the wine is obtained come from the most renowned of the vintages 
of the Gironde. We are assured that “ Bordeaux-Nectar ” is prepared and 
clarified, free from contact with air, and without the addition of any anti¬ 
septics or other preservatives. It is contended that one litre of this wine 
possesses the same nutritive value as one kilo and a half of fresh grapes. 
We have tried “ Bordeaux-Nectar,” and find it a really delicious wine-like 
beverage. It is far superior to many other forms of non-alcoholic wines 
which have been submitted to us. Not only does it provide a bright, 
refreshing, and nourishing drink, but it would seem to exercise beneficial 
diuretic and laxative effectives. For patients desirous of taking wine, and 
for persons anxious to provide a substitute for the ordinary alcoholic wines, 
“ Bordeaux-Nectar ” would seem to offer a reliable, pleasing, and innocuous 
drink. The manufacturers are wisely endeavouring to popularize this wine 
in France, and are therefore selling it at what seems to be a particularly 
low rate. 


DEIMEL UNDERWEAR. 

In the management of inebriates and other subjects of neuropathic dis¬ 
orders, too little attention is usually devoted to the regulation of the 
hygiene of the person and the immediate environment. This is particularly 
true as regards the underclothing. Many alcoholics are peculiarly sus¬ 
ceptible to damp and cold, and, as is well known, alcohol, while increasing 
the sense of cutaneous comfort and giving to the drinker a subjective im¬ 
pression of warmth, really tends to lower the temperature of the body 
generally. There is no doubt that many drink because they feel cold. It 
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is clear, therefore, that a proper selection of clothing, and particularly of 
underclothing, should go far to diminish deleterious drinking habits. We 
have recently had opportunities of testing the materials, which are known 
as “ Deimel Underwear” by the Deimel Fabric Company, 10-12, Bread 
Street, London, E.C. Dr. Deimel introduced his special underwear in 
1894. It consists essentially of a two-ply thread of carefully selected linen 
warp, combined with a fine strand of abassi. Garments made from this 
porous material are not only light in weight, soft in texture, and particu¬ 
larly comfortable, but they provide an ideal form of covering, which is 
warm in winter, and yet cool in summer. The open, air-containing texture 
of the fabric allows of free transit of perspiration, ready aeration of the 
skin, and the surrounding of the body in a non-conducting air envelope. 
The Deimel garments are made in many forms and in sizes to meet the 
requirements of men, women, and children of all ages. A booklet fully 
describing the characteristics of these excellent forms of underclothing, 
“ The Protective Features of Underwear,” will be sent on application to 
the above address. We advise our readers to procure a copy. 


THE “TABLOID” PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT. 

Photography provides an artistic, hygienic, and peculiarly attractive 
pursuit and pastime, and for many patients it supplies just that incentive 
and interest which is an all-essential factor in restoration. For not a few 
mental cases the art which can no longer be designated “black” affords a 
means of taking the patient out of himself, and certainly kindles motives 
which seem to have expulsive force as regards some morbid tendencies. In 
some retreats the value of photography as an agent in the rehabilitation of 
Inebriates has been demonstrated, and for many classes of disordered minds 
and deranged and wearied bodies the science and art of photography are of 
the greatest service. And now there Is no lack of means and opportunity, 
for cameras good, bad, and indifferent, abound, and for a comparative small 
sum a thoroughly reliable equipment can be obtained. We wish here to 
draw special attention to the compact and convenient “ Tabloid ” Brand of 
Photographic Outfit which Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co., of 
Snow Hill, London, E.C., are providing for the small sum of five shillings. 
Each outfit contains all necessary materials for developing and fixing plates, 
films, bromide and gaslight paper, and for toning and fixing the well-known 
P.O.P. The cases, which are of Rex red, royal blue, Imperial green, or bright 
scarlet enamelled metal, and black japanned metal, contain “ Tabloids” of 
“ Rytol ” Universal Developer, sodium thiosulphate (Hypo.) chromium 
intensifier, gold chloride, with thiosulphate compound, and sepia toner, or 
the contents may be varied to order. Each outfit contains a booklet giving 
full directions. For general convenience, reliability, and comfort, especially 
when travelling, this novel outfit only requires to be known to be thoroughly 
appreciated. 
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CARD INDEXES. 

For general utility, compactness, and convenience, and a means for saving 
time, money, and labour, the card index system has fully justified itself. 
Many of the outfits are large and expensive, but now the advantages of this 
method of systematizing may be tested by the ordinary householder, student, 
professional worker, or private individual. The Rockwell-Wabash Co., 
(1909), Ltd., Lambeth Hill, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., have 
recently introduced outfits at the low price of 7s. 6d., each consisting of a 
strong, well-made oak cabinet, fitted with copper label-holder, and set of 
indexes and cards. For use as a daily reminder, card index for a library, 
address list, or business records, these inexpensive and well-designed devices 
should prove very popular. We believe that doctors would find in one of 
these outfits kept on their consulting-room table, and used as a card index 
of their patients, a means for greatly facilitating their work. 


“HIERATICA.” 

Under the designation of “ Hleratica,” Messrs. J. Simmons and Co., 
Ltd., of “ Hleratica ” Works, Hill Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., are pro¬ 
viding an excellent form of vegetable parchment paper which makes writing 
a pleasure. For literary workers, professional correspondence, and use in 
every-day life for notes and letters, this paper is equal to anything we have 
seen. The paper can be obtained, not only in the ordinary forms of note- 
paper and envelopes, but in tablets or blocks of from SO to 100 sheets in 
each. These, as we have ourselves proved, are admirably adapted for the 
requirements of literary work. For ordinary service In correspondence, 
use in the consulting-room for the writing of prescriptions or the making 
of notes on cases, these writing tablets offer many advantages. We have 
no hesitation in strongly recommending “ Hleratica ” to our readers. 
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MEMORANDA. 


The Fourth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety will be delivered by Professor G. Sims Woodhead, LL.D., 
M.A., M.D., C.M., F.R.G.P.E., Professor of Pathology in the University 
of Cambridge, on Tuesday, November 14, 1911, at 5 p.m., in the Guildhall, 
Cambridge. The subject of the lecture is “The Action of Alcohol on 
Body Temperature and on the Heart’s Action.” We shall hope to publish 
the whole lecture in the next issue of the British Journal of Inebriety. 


The Thirteenth International Congress on Alcoholism was held at The 
Hague from September 10 to 16. Nearly twelve hundred delegates were 
present, and among the representatives from Great Britain were a consider¬ 
able number of Members and Associates of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety, including its President, Dr. Theo Hyslop, the Hon. Mrs. Eliot 
Yorke, Dr. R. W. Branthwaite, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Rae, Mr. Charles 
Wakeley, Alderman J. Malins, Mr. Theodore Neild, Mr. Arthur Sher- 
well, M.P., Mr. Leif Jones, M.P., Mr. Edward Neild, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, 
and others. We hope to give a critical review of the scientific studies of 
the Congress in our next number. 


The scientific aspects of alcohol and alcoholism received special attention 
at this year’s gathering of the British Medical Association at Birming¬ 
ham in July. On the Conference Sunday no less than fifty-one members 
of the medical profession addressed P.S.A. and Adult School meetings on 
the subject of alcohol as it affects industrial life. There were fifty-five 
meetings, attended by some 20,000 persons, arranged by the Birmingham 
and District Brotherhood Federation, and covering Malvern, Worcester, 
Evesham, and the Black Country, as well as the City of Birmingham and its 
suburbs. The list of speakers included many well-known medical men : 
Dr. Barcroft (London); Dr. Bickerton (Liverpool); Dr. C. J." Bond 
(Leicester); Dr. Vipont Brown (Manchester); Dr. Buist (Dundee); 
Dr. Crace-Calvert (Ruthin) ; Professor Murdoch Cameron (Glasgow); 
Dr. William Carter, J.P. (Liverpool) ; Dr. Charles Cathcart (Edinburgh); 
Dr. Chappie, M.P. (London); Sir T. Clouston (Edinburgh); Dr. Codd 
Wolverhampton) ; Dr. Coley (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Dr. Collier (Oxford) ; 
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Dr. Ed. Dingley (Wednesbury); Mr. W. McAdam Eccles (London); 
Dr. Olive Elgood (Birmingham) ; Mr. Arthur Evans (London) ; Surgeon- 
General Evatt, C.B. (London) ; Dr. Taylor Fox (Ipswich); Dr. Sarah 
Gray (Nottingham); Professor Hellier (Leeds) ; Dr. Holdsworth (Birming¬ 
ham) ; Sir Victor Horsley, F.R.S. (London); Dr. Hyslop (London); 
Dr. Robert Jones (London) ; Dr. Eleanor Lowry (London); Dr. Brownlie 
McKendrick (Glasgow); Dr. James Miller (Edinburgh); Dr. Millard 
(Leicester); Dr. Elizabeth Moffett (Stafford); Dr. Morgan (Brighton); 
Dr. Mary Murdoch (Hull) ; Dr. Olsen (Caterham); Mr. H. J. Paterson 
(London); Dr. Basil Price (London); Dr. Reeve (Canada); Dr. Reid 
(Glasgow); Dr. James Ritchie (Edinburgh); Dr. Rose (Aylesbury); 
Dr. Rushbrooke (London); Dr. A. W. Russell (Glasgow); Dr. Ryle 
(Brighton); Sir Alexander Simpson (Edinburgh); Dr. Mary Sturge 
(Birmingham); Dr. Sutherland (London); Dr. Claude Taylor (London); 
Dr. Crawford Treasure, J.P. (Cardiff); Dr. Henton White (Birmingham) ; 
Dr. O. T. Williams (Liverpool) ; Professor Sims Woodhead (Cambridge) ; 
Dr. Bagster Wilson (Birmingham) ; Dr. Stacey Wilson (Birmingham). All 
aspects of the subject were dealt with. The Editor of the National 
Temperance Quarterly offered a copy of “Alcohol and the Human Body” 
(Horsley and Sturge) as a prize for the best quotation of the most striking 
point from each address in a paragraph not exceeding 200 words, and this 
drew from some sixty correspondents a great variety of material. The 
conditions of length were adhered to only in a few cases, the idea of a 
report rather than a pointed quotation evidently being uppermost. Books 
have, however, been sent to thirty competitors, who doubtless will make 
good use of them, and the object has been attained of increasing interest in, 
and discussion of, the addresses, which cannot fail to have beneficial 
results among a class whose potentialities are so great in these days of 
industrial unrest. At the Medical Temperance Breakfast held under the 
auspices of the National Temperance League, the President of the 
British Medical Association presided, and there was a representative 
gathering of medicals from all parts of the country. Professor Saundby’s 
address merits reference here. He pointed out that nothing was more 
striking than the great change of opinion that had taken place in England 
during the last ten or fifteen years. A few years ago the water-drinker was 
looked upon as an eccentric, even in temperance circles. Nowadays one 
found most men in the middle of the day drank water and nothing else with 
their luncheon. In all clubs there had been the greatest complaint in the 
falling off in the receipts in regard to alcoholic drinks, due to this most 
excellent change of fashion, and he hoped that the fashion was one which 
was going to stay. Water, which was the best and pleasantest of drinks, 
had now regained favour with the public; that was a change with which 
they would all be thoroughly well pleased. It was not so many years ago 
that almost everybody was drinking whisky and water—a most abominable 
drink ; and it was quite the thing to see women drinking whisky and water 
with their meals, and to hear them say they were doing so by medical 
advice. Another evidence of change in habits was that formerly everybody 
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kept beer for their servants. Then a change was made by giving beer*money 
instead. That was now a thing of the past, and they did not hear anything 
about beer or beer*money. When about to address the students last winter 
on the subject of alcohol he asked the governors of the hospital for some 
figures as to its expenditure in that direction. He found that in 1859, when 
the hospital used to buy malt and hops to brew beer for the patients, the 
total number of whom was 2,500, and the household about 60, over £800 was 
spent for that year on beer, wine, and spirits. In 1909, fifty years later, the 
number of patients had risen to 5,500 a year, and the household to 160, and 
the total exi>enditure on beer, wine, and spirits had fallen to £191. 
Now>a-days one seldom saw alcohol prescrihed in the wards—at any rate, 
continuously—and he thought their expenditure in this direction would be 
very much less if it were not used for emergencies or by resident officers 
who were perhaps inexperienced and a little nervous. Instead of ordering 
alcohol in the way of many years ago, the first thing they now thought of 
was knocking off alcohol in order to eliminate a possible complicating 
factor in all sorts of diseases. It was only during the last forty years that 
they had appreciated the relationship of alcohol to such diseases as neuritis 
and a number of small minor ailments such as catarrhs and skin disease, 
which did not get well so long as the patient continued to drink alcohol. 
But whilst all that was quite true, they still had to deplore a very large and 
unnecessary expenditure on alcohol. They deplored it because they knew 
how much it meant in the way of deprivation to such a large number 
of people of things that were necessary and useful. If it were really worth 
the money one would not mind the expenditure, but seeing that it was not— 
that the amount of money so spent was altogether disproportionate and 
wasteful—he for one would be very glad for the sake of the economic 
welfare of the country if the people could be made to realize that alcohol was 
really a very expensive way of investing their income. He hoped, however, 
that they would not only continue to protest against this one thing; there 
were other poisons which were, perhaps, quite as bad in many ways, though 
from the social point of view none, perhaps, was so evil-working as alcohol. 
There was the excessive use of tobacco, and, again, the excessive use some¬ 
times of coffee, cocoa, and tea, and many troubles might often be removed by 
people drinking less than some of them did in that way. Habit and fashion 
were responsible for a good many things ; now habit and fashion were taking 
a turn in the right direction, and helping them in a good many ways. Con¬ 
cluding, Dr. Saundby expressed the hope that this would continue to be the 
case. What they had to deplore now was not so much drunkenness as the 
wastefulness of the national expenditure on alcoholic drink. 


Alcoholism and tuberculosis are the two greatest foes to human health 
and happiness. There is also a very definite relationship between these 
maladies. In France for long it has been recognized that alcoholism pro¬ 
vides suitable soil for the upspringing of the tuberculous seed, and now in 
this slow moving land we are beginning to realize that a successful 
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anti-tuberculosis campaign must be mindful to enforce anti-alcohollQmeasures. 
The Right Hon. John Bums, President of the Local Government Board, in 
his address at the opening session of the Annual Conference of the National 
Association for the Prevention of Consumption and other forms of Tuber¬ 
culosis, on July 19 last, dealt with this matter: “ Coincident with the 
decline of tuberculosis and a similar decline in the general death-rate and 
infant mortality, we see our drink bill diminished from £4 12s. per head of 
population ten years ago to £3 8s. lid., or a diminution of 25 per cent, per 
head of population in the consumption of alcoholic liquor. I say that 
because one of the most distinguished men ever identified with consumption. 
Professor Brouardel, of Paris, has said that ‘ the public-house is the purveyor 
of consumption. In fact, alcoholism is the most potent factor in pro¬ 
pagating tuberculosis.’ Dr. Niven, of Manchester, and others, have said 
similar things, and Dr. Niven, in particular, has shown to what an extent 
the actual infection of tuberculosis is acquired in the public-house bar. 
'I mention the decline of tuberculosis and of the general death-rate and 
coupled with those two increasing sobriety as measured in the decline of 
consumption of alcoholic liquor, because we must take a broad and not a 
narrow view of this particular disease which we are fighting. The decline 
of consumption is concurrent, as I have said, with the decline of the 
general death-rate. Both coincide with the reduction in the consumption 
of drink. Both are concurrent with better housing, and all are collateral 
with the growing education, sobriety, better homes, and social improve¬ 
ments of the people and their moral elevation as measured, for instance, by 
the diminution of venereal disease. And from all of these interdependent 
facts we have a right to take every encouragement, and to press on in our 
campaign with the hope and optimism which are absolutely necessary if, in 
this particular work, we are to ensure the disciplined enthusiasm of men 
and women who will not be obsessed by fads and crochets, but who will 
take a broad general view over the whole field of medical science and pre¬ 
vention.” 

Dr. J. Odery Symes, in an article on “The Personal Hygiene of the 
Schoolboy,” in “ School Life,” vol. iii. of the National Health Manuals, 
edited by Dr. T. N. Kelynack (London: Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, City 
Road, and 26, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1911. Price Is. net), has some very 
pertinent remarks on the foolishness of allowing alcohol to growing boys : 
“ In some of our public schools it is still the custom to allow boys to take 
beer with dinner or supper or on Saints’ days if they wish it. This custom 
will be continued until parents protest, and make it evident that they will 
not have any intoxicating liquor oflfered to their boys. In the same way, in 
the home, whatever the personal habits of the parents may be, the children 
should be forbidden the use of alcohol in any form. I would especially 
draw attention to the evil of giving alcohol for supposed health reasons. 
To give a flagging boy a glass of stout, a glass of port wine, or a dose of 
medicated wine, is not only a useless procedure, from a medical point of 
view, but it is also a sure way of teaching him to resort to stimulants in 
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after life to mask the effects of stress and strain. If a boy is brought up as an 
abstainer he will never in later years come to regard alcohol as a necessary 
article of dietary; he is much less likely to fall into the habit of excessive 
drinking, and he has, by refusing offers of drink, already learned something 
of the all-important habit of self-control.” 


Mr. Edward Owen Greening and his co-workers In the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association, Ltd., 92, Long Acre, London, W.C., are accom¬ 
plishing much for the health and happiness of the people. To those who 
are unaware of the excellent work being carried on by this organization we 
would recommend a consideration of the new Issue of the annual, ably 
edited by Mr. Edward Owen Greening, "One and All Gardening, 1911.” 
It is a most attractive volume, well illustrated, beautifully printed, and 
full of suggestions, practical notes, and helpful information. Social workers 
will be particularly interested in the articles on " A Garden Land,” and 
" Manchester’s Garden Suburb.” Such a cheap and popular volume as 
this assists greatly in securing a rational social reform based on self-help. 


Among publications which have helped in the growth of spiritual life and 
the furtherance of social endeavour those prepared by Miss Adelaide L. J. 
Gosset, of The Grey Friars, Chichester, deserve recognition. Miss Gosset 
possesses a genius for the collection and compilation of quotations, sayings, 
quaint verse, and stimulating counsel. These have been judiciously grouped 
to form serviceable booklets and turn-over tablets. The latter have gained 
entrance to many a home, and have lightened the load and brightened the 
day’s duties for many a perplexed and weary soul. " For every Day ” is a 
finely-printed hanging roll, with a page for every day of the month, each 
page bearing a number of fine selections from great minds ; " Gleanings for 
Daily Use” is another collection built up on the same lines; "Bright 
Evening Thoughts for Little Children ” is a particularly delightful turn-over 
tablet, which should have a place in every well-appointed Christian 
nursery : an Illustration appears at the head of each sheet; " Even Songs ” 
Is a quaint but choice selection of seventeenth-century evening verse; 
"Beautiful Days” is a series of thoughts for each day of the month, 
collected from the writings of the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D.; " A Mighty 
Salvation for Us” Is a booklet "compiled with a view to cheer and aid 
those fighting with difficulty the battle of life, especially any addicted to 
drink.” Miss Gosset’s dainty and delightful publications are chiefly issued 
by Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co., of 8 and 9, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A series of valuable illustrated articles on " Some Causes and Palliatives 
of To-Day,” written by Mr. A. F. Harvey and Mr. J. W. Harvey Theo¬ 
bald, are appearing In the Friend, and merit the attention of all temperance 
reformers and social workers. The first article appeared in the issue for 
July 21. 
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The Social Welfare Association for London, 845, Salisbury House, 
London, B.C., has Issued an informing report on “The Problem of the 
Homeless Poor and Vagrants in London." The price Is 3d. 


The Adult School Movement is one which should have the sympathy and 
support of all labourers for human betterment. “The Adult School Year- 
Book and Directory, published by Messrs. Headley Brothers, 13, Devon¬ 
shire Street, BIshopsgate, E.C., price 4d., furnishes a detailed guide to this 
admirable socio-religious enterprise. The aims and methods of the National 
Council of Adult School Unions are fully explained. 


Livingstone College, Leyton, London, E., has accomplished a noble 
work in equipping many for a rational conduct of missionary effort In 
tropical regions. Dr. Charles F. Harford, Dr. G. Basil Price, Mr. W. 
McAdam Eccles, and other well-known workers for temperance take an 
active part in the management of the College. “The Year-Book of 
Livingstone College for 1911," price 6d., forms a “ Coronation Number," 
and affords a striking argument as to our responsibility as a nation In 
providing for the scientific study of the health problems which affect the 
vast populations in the tropical dependencies of the Empire. The volume, 
wUle of special interest to those Interested or engaged in missionary work, 
is one which every thoughtful man and woman will do well to study. 


The Eugenics Record Office of the American Breeders’ Association at 
Cold Spring Harbour, Long Island, New York, are issuing a series of 
bulletins which all students of heredity and eugenics will do well to procure. 
The following have already been published : “ Heredity of Feeble-MInded- 
ness,” by Henry H. Goddard, Ph.D.; “The Study of Human Heredity ; 
Methods of Collecting, Charting, and Analyzing Data," by Charles B. 
Davenport, H. H. Laughlln, David F. Weeks, M.D., E. R. Johnstone, and 
Henry H. Goddard ; and “ Preliminary Report of a Study of Heredity 
In Insanity in the Light of the Mendellan Laws," by Gertrude L. Cannon 
and A. J. Rosanoff, M.D. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s brochure on “ Alcohol and Public Morals" deserve 
to have a wide circulation. It is published at 3s. per 100 by the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association, 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


Mr. Arthur Sherwell has published in the “ Temperance Legislation 
League Pamphlet, B. Series," a tract entitled, “ Main Principles and Pro¬ 
posals.” It is the substance of a speech Indicating the policy of the 
Temperance Legislation League, the headquarters of which are at Parlia¬ 
ment Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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The more delicate the state of health, the 
greater the prostration from severe illness, 
the greater the need for Benger’s Food. 

To ** start the stomach ** after prostration, 
great exertion, sickness, or enforced absti¬ 
nence from food, use Benger’s Food. 

' Sample, Analysis, and Report sent to 
apy member of the Medical Profession. 

The Luncst describes it as Ths British ^odical Journal says : 

r> • 1-11 ... “ Benger’s Food has by its excellence 

Mr. Benger s admirable preparation. established a reputation of its own.” 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
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future generations, either physically or mentally.” 

CONTENTS. 

I. Eugenics and Future Human Progress ... Dr. A. F. Tredgold. 

II. Lead-Poisoning and the Race ... ... Sir Thomas Oliver, M.D. 

III. Heredity and Destitution ... ... ... W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S. 

IV. Crime and Eugenics in America ... ... Captain A. St. John. 

V. Discussion; “ Destitution,” etc. 

VI, Recent Books (Reviews by Sir James Barr, A. E. Crawley, Dr. A. F. 
Tredgold, R. Dixon Kingham, W. Hope Jones, Dr. E. 
Schuster, etc.). 

VII. Notes. Quarterly Chronicle. 

PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY 

THE EUGENICS EDUCATION SOCIETY, 

6 , YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, W.C. 


Price !/• net; post free 1/lL Annual Subscription 4/6. 
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SEA ISLAND 


FOR 


Or ABUSE OF DRUGS. 

Island Estate nearly four miles round. No public houses. Full liberty. Bracing 
air. Boating. Billiards. Badminton. Fishing. Gardening. Sea Bathing, etc. 
Resident Physician. Ladies and Gentlemen taken as Private Patients. 

Terms, 3 to 5 guineas inclusive. Apply : 

sentt^lnquiren Osca Island, Heybridge, Essex. 


TEMPERANCE 


LONDON : 43, NEW CAVENDISH ST., W. 
MANCHESTER: 176, OXFORD ROAD. 
GLASGOW; 28, WINDSOR TERRACE. 


NILE lUISES 


TELEPHONES: 

London; 1472 Paddington. 

Manchester; 5213 Central. 

Glaseow Charing X (Nat.) 
uiasgow ^ q ^ 

Superior trained Male Nurses for Medical, Surgical, 
Mental Dipsomania, Travelling and all cases, l^rses 
reside on the premises and are always ready for 
urgent calls, day or night. Skilled Masseurs and 
good Valet Attendants supplied. 

Terms from £1 16s. 6d. M. D. Gold, Secretary. 


TELEORAMS: 

“Taotear, London.'* 

“ Tactear, Manchester.’ 
“Surgical, Glasgow." 


CO-OPEMTIOII. 


The Nurses are fully Insured 
against accident. 


inebriety > 

THE WOMEN^S 


SOCIAL WORK 

Two of our Institutions are— 

OF THE 

SPRINGFIELD LODGE, 

SALVATION ARMY 

Grove Hill Road, Denmark Hill, LONDON, S.E., 

(under the direction 

and 

of Mrs. Booth). 

HILLSBORO HOUSE, 

HAVE HAD 

Rookwood Road, Stamford Hill, LONDON, N. 

SPRINGFIELD LODGE is especially set. 
apart for LADIES who are victims of Inebriety 

CONSIDERABLE 

SUCCESS WITH 

or Drug Habit, The situation of the House and 

Grounds is most desirable, private and select. 

PATIENTS FROM 

Apply for Terms and fuller Particulars 

VARIOUS RANKS 

of both Institutions : 

THE SECRETARY, 

OF SOCIETY. 

269, Mare Street, Hackney, LONDON, N.E. 
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A Partially Pancreatised Milk and Cereal Food. 

T aken by nursing mothers whose supply of milk fails to 
nourish their infants, the “Allenburys ” Diet has proved of great 
assistance. It particularly helps to maintain the strength, 
increase the flow of milk, promote restful sleep, and is of value both 
to mother and child. 

By the use of the “ Allenburys ” Diet all trouble of Peptonising milk 
and farinaceous foods is overcome. In the SICK-ROOM it is invaluable, 
as the food is easily digested and assimilated, and only the exact quantity 
required need be prepared at a time. 

The “Allenburys” Diet is made from pure, rich cream milk and 
whole wheat, both ingredients being largely predigested during manufac¬ 
ture. It can be taKen by those who cannot digest cow's milk, and 
provides a light and very nourishing diet for INVALIDS, DYSPEPTICS, 
and the AGED. 

For TRAVELLERS by sea or land this complete food will be found 
exceedingly valuable. 

MADE IN A MINUTE-ADD BOILING WATER ONLY. 


A. Sample, with tuU particulars, sent free on roQuest. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 

PieUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. . 

United States : Niagara Falls, N.Y. . Austrai^sia Market Street, Sydney. 
Canada : Gerard St. East, Toronto. SouTH.AFRiCA :'Sniith'Street, Durban. 
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‘‘ALPHA 

BRAND 




BURROW’S 
MALVERN WATER 


'T'HIS Pure Health-giving Spring Water is well 
known to Medical Practitioners—not only as a 
pleasant still drinking Water, but also for its 
CURATIVE PROPERTIES, and as the best 
PROTECTION against TYPHOID, and all other 
Water-borne diseases. 

The Alpha Brand is a Pure, soft, RELIABLE 
Water of great value, especially in places where the 
drinking Water is unduly HARD—or the local supplies IMPURE 
or DOUBTFUL. The late Dr. Muspratt, F.R.S., analysed this 
Water many years ago. His conviction of its remedial qualities is 
given below: 



BURROW] 


STILL. 


The Water has for years been renowned as highly advantageous for acidity, 
dyspepsia, bronchocele, leucorrhoea, secondary syphilis, periostitis, articular rheumatism, 
dropsy, etc. The IODIDE, although present in very small quantities, nevertheless, when 
taken in a tumbler of water four or five times a day, must exert its influence; the Carbon¬ 
ate of Soda then, in cases of acidity and dyspepsia, acts its ameliorative part, while the 
Carbonate of Magnesia and Sulphate of Soda will have an aperient tendency. Further, 
and which recommends it in a very eminent degree, is ITS ENTIRE FREEDOM 
FROM ORGANIC MATTER. From the beneficial effects the Water has had upon 
various individuals labouring under all manner of complaints, and from the good derived 
by myself, I can strongly recommend it as one of the best Waters I am acquainted with, 
and one which, IN THE SMALL QUANTITY OF MATTER IT HOLDS IN 
CHEMICAL SOLUTION, cannot be excelled by any other Spring' in the Kingdom. 1 
know of no Mineral Water in Great Britain containing less inorganic salts. 


Dr. JOHN C. THRESH, the Eminent Analyst of the London 

Hospital Medical College, has recently made an exhaustive analysis, 

confirming that of Dr. Muspratt. He says: 

This Water is doubtless one of the SOFTEST and PUREST Waters found in 
NATURE. It is practically free from organic matter, and bacteriologically is of the 
highest degree of purity. It is practically the same now as when examined by 
Dr. Muspratt many years ago. 

March 19, 1906. JOHN C. THRESH. 


Sole Proprietors: 

W. Sc J. BURROW, 

THE SPRINGS, MALVERN. 

Telegrams: SPRINGS, MALVERN.” 
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NEWMAIN5 RETREAT, 

FOR LADIES, 

NEWMAINS, LANARKSHIRE. 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


T he house is devoted to the care of Ladies of the upper classes 
only, who can be treated either under the Acts or as Voluntary 
Patients. The place stands high and the estate is extensive, with 
bracing air and in good shelter. It is very retired and beautiful, well 
suited for the treatment of Inebriety, Narcomania, and other perversions, 
Neurasthenia, Hysteria, and minor Mental Ailments. 

No patients under Certificates of Insanity can be received. 


References. — Dr. Clouston, Dr. Yellowlees, Dr. Risien Russell, 
and others. 

Terms and particulars on application to “ Superintendent, The 
Retreat, Newmains, N.B.” Nearest Station, Hartwood, Cal. Rly. 


Alcobol and Drug Inebriety and Ncurastbepia. 


INVERNITH LODGE, 

{Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


FOf? GEINXI^EIVIEN ONLY. 


NEURASTHENIA is treated on approved principles, and there are Open-air Shelters in the 
grounds for suitable cases. 

INEBRIETY aJid NARCOMANIA are treated on definite medical lines, and the most approved 
scientific means are employed in the curative treatment. The Resident Medical Superintendent 
has each patient under his piersonal care and observation. The curative treatment is much 
aided by the healthy situation of the Sanatorium and by its isolation from temptation. 

The Sanatorium stands 450 feet above the sea, faces south, and looks out over the Firth of 
Forth. The climate is dry and bracing. All outdoor and indoor sports. First-class private 
golf course. Excellent mixed shooting over 1,600 acres, fishing, tennis, gardening, carpentry, 
etc. Billiard room (two tables), music room, large private library. 

References to leading physicians in the chief centres given on application. . 

For all particulars apply to the Resident Medical Superintendent, 

W. H. BRYCE, M.B., C.M. 

Telegrams: “Salubrious, Upper Largo.’’ Telephone: No. 8 Upper Largo. 

Station—Kilconquhar (N.B. Railway). 
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INEBRIETY! 

MELBOURNE HOUSE, DANE HILLS, 

XjEioes sa?E R. 

PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES. 


Dublin Consultant: Sir WM. J. SMYLY, M.D., F.R.C.P.I.. 

58. Merrion Sqoare, Dublin. 

Medical Attendant—ROBRRT SEVESTRE, M.A., M.D. Cantab. 

Principal— M. RILEY. 

Thirty Years’ experience. Exeeiient Medical References. 

Jfnenba of ^patients cait bisit snb be eiitertaineb in the 

Melbourne House is built on sandy rock, standing high, with a commanding view 
of the surrounding country, which is considered by the faculty to be the healthiest 
suburb of Leicester. Friends of intending patients are invited to visit Melbourne 
House and see the home comforts provided. 

A few patients can be received under the Act. For particulars, medical references, 
and opinions of the Press, apply— 

HENRY M, RILEY, 

Teitgraphie Addnsa: Hat. Talaphona: Melbourne House, 

"Medical, Leicester." aday. Leicester. 


XNrEIBXt.XE]^irSr.-AI,COHOI. AND DRUG ABUSE. 



DALRYNIPLE HOME, RICKMAMSWORTH, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1883 BY THE HOMES FOR INEBRIATES AS.SOCIATION. HERTS. 

For the Treatment of Gentlemen under the Act and Privately. 

SIX ACRES CHARMING GROUNDS ON THE HANK OF THE RIVER COLNE. 

Indoor and Outdoor Recreation. 

Apply to F. S. D. Hogg, M.R.C.S., etc.. Medical Superintendent. 
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Formerly THE GHYLL RETREAT. 

Near Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

{Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 

FOR THE TREATMENT OF GENTLEMEN SUFFERING 
FROM ABUSE OF ALCOHOL OR DRUGS. 

S ITUATED as it is in the heart of the English Lake District, amid charming 
scenery and bracing mountain air, Qhyllwoods is unique in its freedom from 
temptation, making close confinement practically unnecessary even in bad 
cases. The House stands in forty acres of private grounds, and the sporting rights 
extend for over some 2,000 acres. Fishing, on own preserved waters, some rough 
Shooting, Golf (own private course). Billiards, Gardening, Photography, Carpenters’ 
Shop, and other forms of recreation and amusement are provided. 

The best-known methods for obtaining permanent benefit are employed. 
There is a private postal address for patients’ correspondence. 

References permitted to the leading medical men in London and the provinces. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application. 

Terms from £3 3s. a week according to accommodation and requirements. 

J. W. ASTLEY COOPER, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.5. Ed., etc. 

Resident Physician and Sole Licensee. 

Telesrrams: “Aqua, Buttermere." 


THK 

GROVE RETREAT FOR IREBRIATE f OMER, 

EQERTON ROAD, FALLOWFIELD, MANCHESTER. 
Licensed under Inebriates Acts, 1879-1888, fbr Ladies 
and Working Women. 


Beautifully situated. Standing in its own Grounds of Three Acres. 

EVertf home comfort, combined With cheerful surroundings. 

TERMS ON APPLICATION TO THE MATRON. 


IMEBRIEXY. 

DUXHURST FARM COLONY, REIQATE, Surrey. 

Working Patients, terms according to means ; Ladies of small means, 
in separate house, from 16 s. 6d. to £1 2 s. 6d, Outdoor and indoor em¬ 
ployment, every class of patient receiving utmost care and attention. 

SIDLOW MANOR, for Ladies only. Absolute Privacy; Large Gardens. 
Church on the Estate : Resident Chaplain. 

TERMS BY ARRANGEMENT. 

Under the Superintendence of Lady Henry Somerset. 

For Admission Forms, Terms and Particulars, apply — 

SISTER SUPERINTENDENT, DUXHURST, REIGATE. 
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l^omes for Inebriate men and Women. 

Tlia Ohuroh of England Tempsrance Society's Institutions for those with slender means. 


s'oxi igdCEiKar. 

ABBOTSWOOD HOUSE, CINDERFORD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Private Room (when available), £2 2a. weekly. Terms ; First Class, 268.; Intermediate, 168.; 

Second Class, lOs. weekly. 


FOR TTiroACxizisr. 

ELLISON LODGE, HERNE HILL, S.E. 

Terms : Drawing-Room, 218., 26s. and £2 28.; Work-Room, lOs. 6d., 128. 6d. and 168.; 

Kitchen, 78. 6d. weekly. 

CORNGREAVES LODGE, ERDINGTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Terms: Drawing-Room,26s. and £2 2s.; Work-Room,12s.6d.,andl68.; Kitchen, 7s.6d. weekly. 

HAMOND LODGE, TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT, 
KING'S LYNN, NORFOLK. 

Terms : Drawing-Room, 218., 308., and £2 2s.; Work-Room, lOs. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 168.; 

Kitchen, 7s. 6d. weekly. 

TEMPLE LODGE, TORQUAY. 

Terms : Drawing-Room, 21s. and £2 2s.; Work-Room, lOs. 6d., 12s. 6d., and 168.; Kitchen, 

78. 6d. weekly. 

No Patlont reee/irecf for /ess than Ttve/ve Months, 

No Fomalo Patlont over Fifty Years of age admitted. 

Application for Forms and Particulars to— 

REV. OERAID A. THOMPSON, Secretary Churcb of England Temperance Society, 

4, The Sanctuary, London, S.W. 


PLAS = YN = DINAS 

Dinas Mawddwy» Merioneth 

.. - ' {Licensed under Inebriates Acts). 



IN this exclusive Retreat it is made a sine qud non that all patients entering it 
must be of high social position, and in its isolation, extent of property, and 
situation, is unrivalled. It has been alluded to in official reports as “ an ideal 
place for its purpose. ’ ’ 



A special feature is made of high-pressure electricity, for which powerful apparatus 
has been installed, and found of the greatest use in many cases. The property 
is 25,000 acres in all, and affords sport and healthy exercise all the year round. 
It comprises 8,000 acres of grouse moors, large coverts, and enclosed f5o-acre) 
rabbit warren ; over 4,000 head of game are reared annually. 24 miles of 
fishing in the Dovey and tributaries, containing salmon, sewin, and trout in 
abundance. Private golf links, 3 farms, lawn tennis, billiards, extensive 
library, and dark rooms, etc. References to Dr. Savage, Dr. Ferrier, and all 
leading practitioners. 


For terms, etc., address Dr. W. F. WALKER, J.P. 
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Nursery Hygiene. A Handbook for Mothers, District 

Nurses, and Health Visitors. By W. M. Feldmann, M.R.C.S., 

L. R.C.P., Lecturer for Midwifery, Hygiene, Infant Care, Nursing, 
etc., to the London County Council. 

With 45 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
"A most comprehensive and useful manual."— Nursing Times. 

Home Nursing. Containing Chapters on House Hygiene, 

Physical. Exercises, and Invalid Cookery. By Bernard Myers, 

M. D., C.M., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Lecturer and Surgeon to the St. 
John Ambulance Association. 

Second Edition. Pp xii. + i44. With 15 Illus¬ 
trations. Price, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Paper, is. 6d. 
net. Postage 2d. extra. 

"This useful book will be welcomed by all who have charge of the sick." 
—Nursing News. 

The Hair and its Diseases, including Ring¬ 
worm, Greyness, and Baldness. By D. Walsh, M.D., 
Senior Physician, Western Skin Hospital. 

Second Edition. Pp. viii+94. Illustrated. Price 
2s. 6d. Postage 2d. extra. 

Aids to the Feeding and Hygiene of Infants 

and Children. By JOHN McCaw, M.D., R.U.I., L.R.C.P. Edin. 

Pp. ix.-1-120. Price, cloth, 2s. 6d. Cash 2s. ; 
Postage 2d. 

" A most helpful little book, containing a great deal of information in a 
small space."— Medical Press and Circular. 

Atlas-Model of the Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Child. Composed of Coloured Plates, which, when open, 
measure 13 x 10 inches. Showing over 200 parts of the body, which 
are explained in the “Te.xt.’’ By D’Arcy Power, M.A. Oxon., 
M.B., F.R.C.S., Surgeon, Victoria Hospital for Children. 

Price 3s. neL Postage 3d. 

PUBLISHED BY 

BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX 

8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


ro face first page of text. 
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NOTICES. 


The Society for the Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having 
for its object the study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of adcoholism. Qualified medical practitioners are admitted as 
Members, and registered medical students and others interested in the 
work of the Society are eligible for election as Associates on payment of 
an annual subscription of not less than five shillings. 

Meetings are usually held in the rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, ii, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., on the second 
Tuesday in January, April, July, and October, at four o’clock. 

A Copy of the “British Journal of Inebriety ’’ is sent each quarter post 
free to every Member and Associate, and to all the leading Medical 
Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Application for Membership and Associateship, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety, to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Dr, T. N. Kelynack, 139, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
(Telephone; Paddington, 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude 
Taylor, Eland House, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 

Covers for the "British Journal of Inebriety."— For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal, cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for IS. 6d. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere, 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Application for Reprints of Articles appearing in this "Journal" 
should be made to the publishers, Messrs, Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SPECIAL RESERVE FUND. 

A Reserve Fund has been established by the Council with a view to further 
the work of the Society. The minimum annual subscription being 
a merely nominal one (5s., including copy of the British Journal 0/ 
Inebriety post free), it is earnestly hoped that, where possible, additional 
financial assistance may be rendered. 

Members and Associates, and all interested in the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 
Eland House, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I GIVE and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Inebriety the sum of. 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a sufficient discharge of my 
executor. 
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THE NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP. 

The Norman Kerr Memorial Lectdreship was founded to commemorate 
the life-work of the Founder of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
the late Dr. Norman Kerr, in regard to the scientific investigation of 
inebriety. 

Sir Thomas S. Clouston, M.D., LL.D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases 
in the University of Edinburgh, late Physician Superintendent to the 
Royal Asylum, Morningside, author of “The Hygiene of Mind," etc., 
has accepted the invitation of the Council of the Society for the Sftidy of 
Inebriety to deliver the Fifth Norman Kerr Memorii Lecture. The 
Lecture is to be given in Edinburgh, probably in the autumn of next 
year. The precise date and the subject of the Lecture will be announced 
in due course. 

The following table indicates in convenient form the previous Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lectures and Lecturers; 


Date. 

Lecturer. Subject. 

Published in 
Journal. 

Oct 10, 1905. 

1 

Professor T. D. i “The First Norman 
Crothers, M.D. Kerr Memorial 

Lecture.” 

1 

January, 1906. 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

R. Welsh Branth- 1 “ Inebriety : Its 
waite, M.D. 1 Causation and 

Control." 

January, 190S. 

July 20, 1909. 

Professor Taav “The Influence of 
Laitinen, M.D. Alcohol on Im¬ 

munity.” 

October, 1909. 

Nov. 14, 1911. 

Professor G. SimsThe Action of 
Woodhead, LL.D., Alcohol on Body 

M.A„ M.D., C.M., Temperature and 

F.R.C.P.E. the Heart.” 

January, 1912 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Arrangements have been made for the following meetings to be held in the 
Rooms of the Medical Society of London, ii, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.: 

Tuesd ay, January g, 1912 (Ajternoon Meeting). 

Mr. Hastings Gilford, F.R.C.S., author of “The Disorders of Post-Natal 
Growth and Development,” will open a discussion on “Alcoholism and 
Problems of Growth and Development.” 

T uesda y, April 9, 1912 {Afternoon Meeting). 

Annual meeting of the Society for the appointment of Officers and 
Council, and the reception of Report of the Council and Financial Statement. 
A short Address will be delivered by the President, after which the Rev. 
J. H. Bateson, Chaplain-General Wesleyan Army and Navy Forces (General 
Secretary Royal Army Temperance Association, 1889-1^9), will open a 
Discussion on “Alcoholism in the Army and Navy.” 
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NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 


Members and Associates are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of alteration 
of address or any other correction needed. 

The letter A. ox M. before a name indicates Associate or Member respectively. 

The following were elected at the meeting of the Council on November 7, 
1911: 

A. Blankenhorn, R., Esq., Grue Hustin, Bordeaux, France. 

M. Bond, C. ]., F.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Fernshaw, Springfield Road, Leicester. 
A. Carter, Rev. E. C., B.A., St. Jude's Vicarage, Whitechapel, Ixindon, E. 
M. Gray, Miss Sarah, F.R.C.S.I., L.R,C.S., L.R.C.P.E., 21, Regent Street, 
Nottingham. 

A. Hey wood Smith, Mrs., 40, Portland Court, London, W. 

M. Lowry, Miss Eleanor, M.B., B.S., D.P.H., 9, York Street Chambers, 
Bryanston Square, W. 

Murray, Donald S., M.D., 16, Church Street. Stratford-on-Avon. 
Norman, Rev. W. H., M.A., St. Barnabas Vicarage, Cambridge. 

Reid, William L., M.D., F.R.C.P.S.G., 7, Royal Crescent, Glasgow, W. 
St. John, Captain Arthur, i, Harrington Square, London, N.W. 

Skelt, Miss Edith, 33, Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

White, J. A. Henton, M.D., B.S., F.R.S.E., 186, Monument Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

A. Willard, Arthur R., Esq., 139, Lewisham High Road, New Cross, 
London, S.E. 

The following is nominated for election at the next meeting of the 
Council: 

A. Murray, Rev. J. O. F., D.D., Selwyn College Lodge, Cambridge. 
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THE FOURTH NORMAN KERR 
MEMORIAE LECTURE * 


THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON BODY 
TEMPERATURE AND THE HEART. 

By professor G. SIMS WOODHEAD, LL.D., M.A., 
M.D., C.M., F.R.G.P.Ed., 

Professor of Pathology in the University of Cambridge. 

MR. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN, 

It is certainly very appropriate that the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety should take charge of this Memorial Lecture, 
given in honour of the late Dr. Norman Kerr. The Society was 
founded by Dr. Kerr in 1884, and up to the time of his death he 
remained its honoured president. By his researches and writings 
Dr. Kerr played a very prominent part in calling attention to the 
need for the study of the physical ills resulting from the immo¬ 
derate use of alcohol. Along with his friends. Sir Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, Dr. J. J. Ridge, and other workers, he strove 
most earnestly and assiduously to place the study of the effects 
of alcohol on the human body on a more satisfactory basis than 
any on which it had hitherto rested. His was early pioneer 
work, but all of it was honest, and much of it has stood the test 
of time and experience. One of the great claims that can be 

* The Fourth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture, delivered and illustrated 
by diagrams and lantern slides in the Lecture Theatre of the Pathological 
Department of the Medical School of the University of Cambridge, Tuesday, 
November 14 , 1911 . 
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made on his behalf is that he was always anxious to indicate 
the lines along which further researches might be carried. 
Whatever may be the ultimate finding in regard to what 
are called “physiological” doses of alcohol, there can now 
be little difference of opinion as to the action of large doses of 
alcohol in initiating, preparing for, and fomenting disease; and 
the education of this opinion we owe, in great measure, to the 
indefatigable exertions and teaching of Dr. Norman Kerr. 

Dr. Taav Laitinen, in his Memorial Lecture, giving the results 
of brilliant but painstaking investigations, broke away from the 
usual methods of studying the action of alcohol on the human 
body. He made his study objective rather than subjective, and 
turned his attention to the action of alcohol on the complement 
content of the blood. Subjective phenomena, dependent on the 
psychical or mental condition of the patient were, of course, 
eliminated, and on this depended the success of his work. Cast¬ 
ing about in my own mind for another line of investigation in 
which the subjective sensations might play but a small part, it 
appeared to me that an interesting subject for investigation was 
the action of alcohol in determining variations of temperature in 
different parts of the body, especially if it were possible, by 
means of continuous records, to gain information as to the rela¬ 
tions and variations of the internal and surface temperatures of 
the human body. I have no doubt that this latter suggestion was 
the result of having my attention called to Dr. Arthur Gamgee’s 
series of experiments on the continuous recording of temperature 
carried out in Addenbrooke’s Hospital. I was ill and away 
from Cambridge at the time, and Dr. Gamgee leaving just as I 
returned, I had no opportunity of discussing his methods and 
experiments with him. From what follows it will be readily under¬ 
stood that my interest in the matter was specially easily aroused 
and held. Early in 1879, whilst acting as house-surgeon to Mr. 
John Ghiene in the old Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, a patient 
suffering from a very severe gunshot wound came in for treat¬ 
ment. The variations of temperature in this case were very 
interesting, and I endeavoured to obtain a more or less continuous 
record thereof with the aid of an ordinary clinical thermometer 
(introduced into this country by Sir Clifford Allbutt, now our 
Regius Professor of Physic), taking observations as frequently as 
possible. This, of course, was not good for the patient, and I 
was led to seek some better method. Ultimately I came to 
the conclusion that one ought to be able to obtain, from delicate 
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thermo-electric couples, electric currents sufficient to deflect a 
galvanometer mirror. I broached the subject to several of my 
physicist friends, and, finally, consulted my old teacher, the late 
Professor P. G. Tait, who informed me that he had already gone 
into the matter with Dr. Gamgee, and that some experiments 
had been carried out, but that there were almost insuperable 
difficulties (a) in maintaining one thermo-couple at a constant 
temperature, and (b) in obtaining a galvanometer suitable for the 
purpose. I accepted the inevitable, and allowed the matter to 
rest, though from time to time the description of the great 
developments and improvements made in the modern galvano¬ 
meter, again aroused my interest in the matter. 

In June, 1908, Dr. Gamgee, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society, gave the results of his experiments. He showed an 
absolutely continuous photographic registration of the curve of 
the temperature of a normal individual. Ten years earlier, how¬ 
ever, Professor J. G. Adami, of McGill University, Montreal, 
and Professor Callendar, had been conducting investigations on 
electrical resistance thermometers specially adapted for recording 
the temperature of different parts of the surface of the body.* 
Messrs. Siemens, of Berlin, have also produced a resistance ther¬ 
mometer and a recorder that can easily be applied to clinical 
work. 

The success of Dr. Gamgee’s experiments, along the lines on 
which I had long ago failed and become hopeless, renewed in 
me the desire to carry out experiments on the variation of the 
internal and surface temperatures of patients, especially in con¬ 
nection with the question of the action of alcohol on “ tempera¬ 
ture.” Unfortunately, my opportunity came only too soon. 
Dr. Gamgee, after completing his apparatus and obtaining a few 
published records, died, and experimental science was so much 
the poorer. Learning from Mr. Horace Darwin, F.R.S., that 
Dr. Gamgee’s apparatus was intact, and that I might be able to 
purchase it from Dr. Gamgee’s executors, I made inquiries at 
once, and through the courtesy of Mrs. Gamgee was able to 
utilize, to some extent, the labour and thought of one from whom 
I have learnt so much in this as in other matters. For a full 
description of the apparatus used, I must refer to Dr, Gamgee’s 

* These experiments are set forth in detail in Professor Callendar’s 
sympathetic In Memoriam address on Dr. Arthur Gamgee, F.R.S., given 
before the Physical Society of London on February 11 , 1910 . 
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paper,* but in order that you may understand the principle 
involved in the measurement of these temperatures, a brief 
abstract of this description may not be out of place. 

When two metals held in close contact are heated, a thermo¬ 
electric current is generated, which may be conducted along 
wires leading from the two metal couples. If two of these thermo¬ 
electric couples be kept at exactly the same temperature and 
attached to wires so that they form an electrical circuit into 
which a galvanometer is introduced, the currents produced 
counterbalance each other, and the mirror of the galvanometer 
remains stationary. If one of the couples, “ A,” be heated to a 
higher temperature than the other, “ B,” there is a flow of elec¬ 
tricity towards “ B,” and the galvanometer mirror is deflected in 
one direction. If, on the other hand, “B” be maintained at a 
higher temperature than “ A,” the current flows in the opposite 
direction, and the deflection of the galvanometer mirror is also 
reversed. If, then, we wish to obtain any information as to the 
temperature of these couples, we must find out whether the 
“current” of electricity generated is always the same for any 
measured increase of temperature, and whether with a rising or 
falling temperature there is any variation in the relative measure¬ 
ments. All this may be calculated, but the conditions of resist¬ 
ance are so complicated that I found it necessary to work by 
“ trial and error.” I then found (by actual experiment) that if 
one of the couples be kept at the normal body temperature, and 
the other be cooled or heated to two or three degrees below, or 
two or three degrees above, this normal temperature, the varia¬ 
tions of the current are (for all practical purposes) regular in both 
kind and degree, and can be measured with the galvanometer, 
the angle of deflection of the mirror to right or left corresponding 
very closely to the voltage of the current passing through the 
circuit; this voltage also corresponds very closely to the differ¬ 
ence between the temperatures of the two couples. As the angle 
of deflection can be measured by the radius of the circle covered 
by the reflected beam of light, it can be measured on a marked 
scale on a frosted glass plate, or can be photographed in its ex¬ 
cursions if the light reflected be strong enough to act upon sensi¬ 
tized paper. 

In order to maintain one of the thermo-couples at a constant 
temperature, Gamgee used the Ostwald-Kohler thermostat, a 

* Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society, London, Series B, 
vol. cc.; see pp. 219-240. 
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vessel with double copper walls, the space between which is 
packed with Kieselguhr. Surrounding the outer copper wall is 
a thick layer of felt, which in turn is enclosed in a mantle of 
polished aluminium. This thermostat, which has a capacity of 
about 50 litres, has a lid built up of two sheets of copper, with an 
intervening air-space. In the centre of the thermostat is a 
turbine stirrer, which is rotated rapidly by means of a small electric 
motor. Within the thermostat, which contains sterilized dis¬ 
tilled water, is a thermometer and a very delicate toluol regulator, 
the latter of which controls the gas supplied to six small luminous 
burners, protected from draughts by mica chimneys. An equable 
temperature is thus maintained throughout the whole volume of 
water, and the thermo-couple, placed within the thermostat at 
any point or level, is maintained at a temperature which varies 
only some three or four hundredths of a degree.* This thermo¬ 
couple gives us the standard from which we work. The second 
thermo-couple is placed in a similar bath, heated to a tempera¬ 
ture two or three degrees lower, or two or three degrees higher, 
than that in which the standard thermo-couple is placed, and the 
deflection of the galvanometer mirror right and left determined. 
The deflection is measured on a ground-glass scale and gives the 
data for the determination of the body temperature. 

It is, of course, a very simple matter to obtain thermo-couples 
that will register variations in temperature when they can be 
plunged directly into a volume of water, or placed in one of the 
cavities of the human body, but it is a much more diflicult matter 
to obtain thermo-couples that will register, rapidly and accur¬ 
ately, surface or skin temperatures. If it were possible and 
practicable to push into a muscle a needle made up of a 
couple of metals, the matter would be simple enough; but as 
the skin is — naturally from its very structure and function 
—a bad conductor of heat, many precautions against possible 
error must be taken. Moreover, if a large bulk of our two metals 
be placed in the thermostat, it takes some time for them to 
attain the temperature of the water. The full current of elec¬ 
tricity is not generated at once, and, although we get great 
steadiness of the curve, we have considerable “lag” in our 
instrument. In order to obtain a responsive thermometer it is 
necessary, therefore, to use a small bulk only of each of the two 

* By means of a gas-pressure regulator, even this variation may be 
diminished, and the temperature maintained the same to within one, or, at 
the most, two hundredths of a degree. 
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metals In our couples. Further, in the case of the surface 
“ thermometer,” the coupled metals of which it consists must be 
protected from the outside air by some non-conducting material. 
In order that the thermo-couple may be heated by the skin and 
by the skin only. This non-conducting material, however, has, 
unless special precautions be taken, also to be heated before the 
wires in contact with it can attain the temperature of the skin, 
and again a “lag” occurs. The thermo-couple used as a skin 
surface thermometer, then, should be kept applied to the skin as 
closely as possible, and should be carefully insulated from the 
surrounding atmosphere. This, of course, involves some inter¬ 
ference with radiation from the skin, and the surface temperature 
can never be any more than approximately obtained at any given 
moment. Still, the relative variation may be fairly accurately 
measured, even though the absolute temperature cannot be 
determined. So far, the best “surface” results have been obtained 
with {a) thermo-couples composed of thin copper afid constantan 
wires, crossed and soldered at the junction, this junction is sup¬ 
ported by a small bone column surrounded by an air cushion 
enclosed in a tinfoil lined chamber, or {b) by a similar wire couple 
“backed” by a silvered glass chamber from which the air has 
been exhausted, the whole being supported by a vulcanite shell 
in and to which the “ leads ” run and are fixed. The thermometer 
for introduction Into the cavities of the body consists of a small 
copper cup or cap, the interior of which is very heavily silver- 
plated. Into this cup are soldered (1) a fine constantan wire, and 
(2) a copper wire, the two being carefully insulated ; these wires 
are connected with Insulated leads, enclosed in a soft elastic tube 
which is so joined to the copper cup that all moisture is kept out. 
In these thermo-couple thermometers, when heated, however 
slightly, electric currents which can be measured are Induced. 

The galvanometer used for their measurement is of the Ayrton- 
Mather “suspended coil” type, having a resistance of 10*5ohms, 
the deflection on the photographic paper placed at 116 cm. from 
the galvanometer mirror being 12 mm. per microvolt. By means 
of resistance boxes the sensitivity may be varied at will, and it is 
merely a matter of experiment to determine the range of devia¬ 
tion of the mirror for a definite “ current,” and therefore for a 
definite interval of temperature between the two thermo-couples. 
In order to obtain a photographic record of the movements of the 
mirror there must be some source of light from which a beam 
may be reflected to the sensitized paper. Gamgee used for this 
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source a Nernst lamp, in front of which he placed a diaphragm, 
in which is a narrow slit 10 mm. long and 0'2 mm. wide. This 
slit allows a rod of light to fall upon the galvanometer mirror, and 
also upon a second “ fixed ” mirror, which can be so tilted, in 
either the vertical or horizontal plane, that the line of light 
reflected can be thrown to any required position. These mirrors 
are of quartz, and have the front surface, from which the light is 
reflected, platinized. When adjusted, they throw the image of 
the illuminated slit (rod of light) on to a brass plate, in which is a 
narrow slit, O'S mm. wide by 210 mm. long; a short portion of 
the rod of light focussed on, and moving backwards and forwards 
along this slit, falls upon sensitized paper placed immediately 
behind it; this paper passes at the rate of 1 mm. per minute over 
a roller, in the middle of which is a toothed wheel, which is con¬ 
trolled by a clock; the paper is received in a deep detachable 
box below the camera. Thus a photographic record of the 
movements of the mirror is obtained in the form of a regular and 
continuous curve. 

By means of a shutter worked by a double cam, the spot of 
light from the fixed mirror is cut off at regular intervals, and the 
time is indicated by alternate light and dark patches, each patch 
representing a quarter of an hour. A hinged reflector is so 
arranged that the spots of light coming from the galvanometer 
mirrors may be deflected from the recording paper, and thrown 
on to a translucent horizontal scale the length of the slit in front 
of the paper. This is marked off in millimetres, so that the spot 
reflected from the mirrors, both swinging and fixed, may be 
examined, and everything brought Into working position before 
the actual record Is commenced. 

It is essential in this work, as also in the making of electro¬ 
cardiograms to be mentioned later, that the galvanometer shall 
be so slung that vibrations from the street traffic, from machinery 
within the building, and even from ordinary foot traffic, may not 
be conducted to any part of the apparatus. After several 
miserable failures with the Gamgee apparatus, owing to ex¬ 
traneous vibration, I determined to utilize a method of slinging 
I had used for micro-photographic apparatus, first in Edinburgh, 
near a busy street, and then in London close to the Metropolitan 
Railway. This answers admirably. The sling is very simple. 
It consists of a wooden frame, 5 feet by 3 feet by 7 feet 6 inches, 
in appearance very like a narrow, old-fashioned, four-post, tester 
bedstead ; the four standards and the frame are built up of 3-Inch 
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timber, the whole being rendered as rigid as possible by means 
of struts and brackets. Suspended from the four corners of the 
top frame and inside the standards are four screw bolts, each 
with a butterfly nut. At the lower end of the bolt is an eye into 
which is spliced a stout cord. Each pair of these cords supports 
an iron bar on which rests a heavy York stone, 5 feet by 2 feet 
by inches, which is thus hung at four points, 3 feet 3 inches 
from the floor; on this stone, the galvanometer and camera are 
placed. By means of the butterfly nuts the whole apparatus 
may be levelled. Beneath the heavy stone, about i an inch 
away, are two wooden cross-bars which would take the weight 
of the stone should the cords break. Each of the standards of 
the frame rests on some six or eight layers of felt, which, with 
the ropes, take up most of the vibration arising from an engine 
running in the next room, and from the traflic of the street which 
is within 6 feet of the apparatus. No doubt, heavy india-rubber 
bungs might take the place of the felt with advantage, as it is 
found that india-rubber bungs, placed on the iron bars beneath the 
York stone, certainly exert an additional damping effect. A 
series of wedges, sliding on pins, are so placed that they can be 
slipped between the wooden cross-bars and the stone when it is 
necessary to cut out the “ swing,” as when stability of the whole 
apparatus is temporarily more important than absence of vibra¬ 
tion from the galvanometer. To this frame the various keys and 
cut-outs are readily attached, and on it resistance boxes and 
other necessary apparatus may be placed. 

To obtain a record,* allow the hinged reflector to fall so that 
it lies on the floor of the chamber, cover up the translucent 
screen so as to exclude any extraneous light from the camera, 
and start the clock. To develop the record, my assistant does 
not find it necessary to use a large dish or elaborate apparatus ; 
a bowl of water, through which the record may be passed ; 
a flat board on which it may then be laid, sensitized surface 
upwards ; a small quantity of developer and some clean absorbent 
cotton-wool will suffice. With the absorbent cotton-wool, dipped 
into the developer, the surface of the paper is “ swabbed ” until 
a good strong image is obtained; after the paper has been 
washed in clean water it is moved about in a jar of hypo- 

* The sensitized paper employed is the "A” quality and thickness sup¬ 
plied by the Kodak Company for Seismograph records. It is 210 millimetres 
broad, and about 150 centimetres long. On this a twenty-five hours’ record 
may be obtained. 
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sulphite of soda, until the image is well fixed, and is then 
thoroughly washed in water and dried. It is ready for immediate 
study. 

As it would be difficult and very costly to work two continuous 
photographic recorders, Mr. H. Darwin’s thread-recorder is used 
for one of the comparative records. When the internal tempera¬ 
ture is recorded photographically, the surface temperature is 
marked on the thread-recorder and vice versa. This apparatus 
is a sensitive recording galvanometer of the d’Arsonval type 
arranged “ to give a series of records of the instantaneous deflec¬ 
tions of a galvanometer pointer.” Continuous visible records 
are obtained without the use of a pen, and pen friction is entirely 
avoided. In place of a galvanometer mirror is a pointer, prolonged 
from the galvanometer thread, on which it turns as on an axis; 
this pointer, with a knife edge on its under side, overhangs a 
rotating drum driven at a regulated speed by a clock. Between 
the pointer and the drum is an inked thread “ stretched parallel 
to the axis of the drum, and at a short distance above its surface.” 
Above the pointer is a presser bar, which is attached to a follower 
working on a cam, and falls at each break in the cam on to the 
pointer, and brings it down on to the drum, “ nipping the inked 
thread between the pointer and the paper,” and a dot is produced 
on the paper carried on the drum “at the point of the intersection 
of the pointer and the thread, thus making a visible record of the 
instantaneous deflection of the galvanometer.” Between each 
dot, the galvanometer is free to swing to its true position. The 
galvanometer may be made to give deflections with very minute 
currents if, instead of a metal wire, a very fine platinized or 
silvered quartz thread is used to suspend the galvanometer coil. 
Currents generated by thermo-couples can easily be measured 
and recorded by means of this apparatus. 

The drum which carries the recorder sheet is driven by a 
clock, usually set to make the drum pass through one complete 
revolution in twenty-five hours. A second clock, the “ slave 
clock,” drives the cam shaft that controls the presser bar, the 
cam being so cut and driven that the presser bar falls, and a dot 
thus formed, once a minute. 

In temperature experiments changes are dealt with that are, 
to a very large extent, outside the control of the individual, if 
his surroundings are maintained fairly constant. A patient is 
probably not able to raise cr depress his temperature at will. 
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certainly not for any length of time, and the taking of small 
quantities of alcohol can scarcely act upon his mental centres 
in such a way that the temperature is modified through their 
agency. Moreover, the visceral temperature, as has frequently 
been demonstrated, does not necessarily vary along the same 
lines and simultaneously with the surface temperature. 

Although I had a large part of Dr. Gamgee’s apparatus, I, of 
course, lacked his experience, and only when I came to work 
with the apparatus did I realize what an immense amount of care 
and thought he had put into the working of it to obtain even 
a single record, and why only some two or three completed 
records were ready for publication. With the aid of Mr. Whipple 
and Mr. Caspard of the Scientific Instrument Company, to whom 
I wish here to express my thanks, and to Mr. Mitchell, my assistant, 
who has been indefatigable in helping to work this apparatus, I 
have been able to obtain a few records, some running over twenty- 
four hours, others over shorter periods, and some giving con¬ 
current and simultaneous records of both surface and internal 
temperatures. 

Although, as in reference to the action of alcohol on the heart 
there have been marked differences of opinion as to the effect 
of small doses of alcohol on the temperature, there has been 
no divergence where large doses are concerned. Pembrey,* 
Gohnheim,t and ReinckeJ point out, for example, that in the 
human subject the lowest temperatures recorded have been those 
observed in deeply intoxicated persons, and that in alcoholized 
animals exposed to cold the temperature falls much more rapidly 
and to a lower point than is ever the case in normal animals. 
The internal rectal temperature of a normal rabbit exposed to 
very severe cold falls about 2’8° C., but an alcoholized rabbit 
(i.e., a rabbit to which a narcotic dose of alcohol has been given 
exposed to a similar degree of cold may, it is stated, have its 
temperature lowered as much as 19° C.). The difference in the 
case of the guinea-pig, placed under similar conditions, is still 
more striking, the temperature of the normal animal falling a 
tenth or a fifth of a degree only, that of the alcoholized guinea- 
pig falling as much as 10° G. or 50 or 100 times as much. Other 

* Schaefer’s “Textbook of Physiology’’(Edinburgh and London), 1898 , 
vol. i., p. 820 . 

t “Lectures on General Pathology,” New Syd. Soc., vol. iii. (cxxxiii.), 
1890 , p. 1327 . 

1 Deutsch. Archiv f. Klin. Med,, Bd. xvi., S. 12 . 
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observers have noted similar but less marked differences. As 
regards smaller doses, Daub * has demonstrated that alcohol, 
taken in moderate and small doses, causes slight depression of 
temperature; a few tenths less than half a degree Pembrey 
corroborates this statement. 

Laitinen,t Rosenfeld,i Hale White,§ and Monro and Findlay,|i 
however, working with doses that do not produce coma, come to 
the conclusion that alcohol does not bring about any reduction 
of temperature. By other observers a fall of 0*07° C. (Parkes)5 
to 0’2° C. (Bouvier)** in the fatigued subject has been described 
as the result of the administration of non-narcotic doses of alcohol 
to normal human subjects, and it is suggested by Monro and 
Findlay that “alcohol, given in non-narcotic doses to men in bed 
and to animals well covered up,” may actually raise the tempera¬ 
ture slightly; and they conclude “ that alcohol in any dose 
perhaps lowers temperature when combined with external cold, 
and that it raises temperature when taken in a tropical atmosphere 
(hypothermia, sunstroke, thermic fever).” 

Before commencing my own experiments with alcohol and its 
effects on temperature, it was essential to obtain 24-hour tempera¬ 
ture records, and internal surface of normal individuals. Although 
it is unnecessary to reproduce charts of such records, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that, in a typical case, the highest skin temperature re¬ 
corded was 37° C. at 12 noon and 1 p.m., that at 3 and 4 and 9 and 
10 p.m. it was only a tenth of a degree lower, that from four in the 
afternoon there is a fall, with slight secondary rises, down to four 
in the morning,'when|it stands at 35*8° C., when the curve takes an 
upward trend and rises steadily until 9 a.m. It is a very difficult 
matter to keep the axillary thermometer in close contact with 
the skin for long periods, and now and again a sudden fall in the 
temperature is noted. This is evidently due to a rush of cooler 

* Arch. f. experiment. Path. u. Pharmak., 1875, Bd. jii., S, 260; and Bury’s 
“ Lectures on Pharmacology,” New Syd. Soc., 1895, vol. i. (cliv.), p. 325. 

(I here wish to thank Miss E. Fox, one of my secretaries, for the care she 
has taken to abstract and verify my references.) 
t Zeitschr. f. Hygiene, 1900, Bd. xxxiv., p. 246. 

I “ Der Einfluss des Alcohols auf den Organismus,” Wiesbaden, 1901. 

§ “Textbook of Pharmacology and Therapeutics,” 1901, p. 109. 

II Med. Temp. Rev., 1904, vol. vii., pp. 105-107. 

5 Proc. Roy. Soc., Lond., 1873-74, p. 180. 

** Pfluger's Arch., 1869, Bd. ii., S. 385; and “ Pharmakol. Studien Ober 
den Alkohol,” Berlin, 1872. 
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air between the skin and the thermo-couple. These accidental 
falls can, however, usually be detailed quite easily by the great 
irregularity of the record. An example of such accidental fall 
may be seen in Pig. 4, between six and seven in the morning, 
when the curve was on the upward trend. There was a sudden 
break in the curve—very irregular in character—due evidently 
to accidental cooling by air of the thermo-electric couple. 

The rectal temperature which may be taken as that of the 
internal cavities of the body is, on an average, from 0*5® C. to 1 "0° G. 
higher than the surface temperature. In the afternoon it is 
usually 0*6° G. to 0*8° G. higher; in the evening there may be 
1*3° G. to 1*4° G. difference, in the early part of the night after 
the patient gets to bed and warm the difference gradually 
becomes less and less, until at about 2 or 3 a.m. and on to 9 a.m. 
there is only 0*2“ G. difference between the internal and skin 
temperatures. The internal temperature is highest, sometimes 
100*4° F,, at about seven in the evening, though it is usually nearly 
100*0° F. between 11 a.m. and 6 or 7 p.m.; it then begins to fall 
steadily and almost continuously until about 3 a.m., when it may 
be as low as 97*2° F. Then follows a slow and irregular rise until 
6 or 7 a.m., after which the curve rises much more rapidly until 
9 or 10 a.m. 

Up to the present I have, in my experiments, used only small 
quantities of alcohol, 15 c.c., or about half-an-ounce of pure ethyl 
alcohol (equal to about 1 ounce—two tablespoonfuls of brandy) 
in a tumbler of cold water. Before taking this dose, usually 
a little before midnight, I stayed in bed for some time (the run 
was twenty-four hours altogether), taking a record of my surface 
temperature and also of my internal temperature, I usually took 
food four or five hours before I took any alcohol. The alcohol 
was sipped slowly; almost immediately I experienced a sense of 
warmth and glow both in the stomach and in the skin, which 
latter soon became more moist. The face felt a little flushed. 
From my general sensation I was satisfied that both external and 
internal temperatures had risen considerably. I was very tired, 
however, and within a few minutes I fell asleep. On awakening 
in the morning I was not surprised to find that, owing apparently 
to the increased flow of blood through the capillary vessels of the 
skin (which thereby becomes a better conductor of heat) and 
the increased activity of the cutaneous glands, there had been 
a temporary, but marked, rise of temperature recorded by the 
surface thermometer (Fig. 1 Axillary Gurve), a rise which had 
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continued for one and a half hours, and was then followed by a 
fall. On developing the record given by the internal ther¬ 
mometer I found that my sensations had misled me, and that, 
instead of a rise, there had been a distinct initial fall (Fig. 1, 
Rectal Curve) which, as regards time, corresponded very closely 
with the surface rise. 

It will be noted that the surface temperature remains high for 
some time longer than in a normal curve, and that the internal 
temperature falls so low that it comes very near to the surface 
temperature. 



Fig. 1.—Chart showing the character of the rectal and axillary temperature 
curves when alcohol, in small quantity and well diluted with cold 
water, is sipped slowly. 

During this same experiment It was noted that although the 
surface temperature might rise slightly during a meal, especially 
if hot fluid was taken. It invariably fell, and sometimes very con¬ 
siderably, almost Immediately after and for some time. In Fig. 2 
may be traced a very interesting series of temperature changes. 
Following luncheon, between two and three o’clock, there was a 
fall of 0*8° C. until 4 p.m., when a steady rise began. At 7 o’clock 
the small dose, 15 c.c., of alcohol diluted was taken, and was 
followed by a rise of 0*5° C. in an hour, and then a steady fall for 
another hour. At 9 o’clock supper was taken; usually, this would 
be followed by a further fall, but in this instance a large cup of 
hot tea was taken at the end of the meal, and the skin tempera- 
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ture rose 0*25“ G. When hot tea or hot water alone is taken, the 
rectal temperature is raised sometimes as much as 0*7° C. (Fig. 3.) 

The same thing may be noted in Fig. 4, where the taking of 
tea and a cigarette was followed by a marked rise of both surface 



Fig. 2.—Chart of surface temperature, showing effects of meals; of a 
small dose of alcohol diluted with cold water; and of a hot fluid. 


and internal temperature, but in this case, as recorded, the 
alcohol appears to have had very little effect upon the tempera¬ 
ture curve. So far this is the only case in which there has been 



Fig. 3.—Chart showing effect on the rectal temperature of hot fluid 
taken into the stomach. 

no effect. The fall of the skin temperature after luncheon, 
accompanied by a rise of the rectal temperature, is very marked. 

On repeating the experiment with alcohol, I obtained the 
record given in Fig. 5—a continuous rise of the surface 
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temperature at a period when there is usually a fall, accom¬ 
panied by a distinct fall in the rectal temperature. This form of 
curve was obtained in four experiments out of five recorded. 

It is known, of course, that the amount of blood in the body 
is insufiicient to fill the whole vascular system when dilated ; as 
blood is required at, and flows to, one part or system of the body. 



Fig. 4.—Twenty-four hour chart of rectal temperature recorded by thermo¬ 
electric couple and thread recorder, and axillary temperature recorded 
photographically. Both records have been greatly compressed laterally, 
and brought to one scale vertically. (A line joining the dotted lines 
between 5 and 8 a.m. would probably give the actual curve.) 

the vessels of other parts contract. With these changes there 
must be variations of temperature in the parts involved ; but, so 
far as I can find, there is no record of the complete demon¬ 
stration of such differences of temperature. I believe that the 
records I now show afford the first actual proof that alcohol, 
whilst increasing the surface temperature, causes a distinct fall 
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of the internal temperature. The warm blood from the interior 
appears to be brought to the surface in increased quantities, and 
is there cooled down ; it is not heated so rapidly nor to so high a 
point in the viscera, and, in course of time, this leads to a general 
fall of temperature. I think I have evidence of this already, but 
I do not wish to commit myself to that statement until I have 
obtained further evidence on the point. 

Speaking generally, then, it may be stated that when food 
is ingested, there is a distinct, immediate, and continuous fall in 



Fig. S.—Temperature chart, again showing the effects of a small dose of 
cold dilute alcohol sipped slowly. 


surface temperature, accompanied first by a transient and slight 
rise of the rectal temperature, followed rapidly by a very definite 
and prolonged fall of this internal temperature. As the digestive 
process becomes well established the rise in the internal, and fall 
in the skin, temperature come to be very prominent features of 
the curves (Figs. 2 and 4). 

When hot liquids are taken by the mouth both skin and rectal 
temperature rise (Figs. 2 and 3). 

When alcohol, diluted with cold water, is taken, the rise in the 
curve of the skin temperature is, in four cases out of five, a very 
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marked feature (Figs. 1, 2, and 5), whilst the internal tempera¬ 
ture certainly falls temporarily (Figs. 1, 4, and 5). In certain 
cases this internal temperature has not reached its normal level 
for an hour. 

It will be objected, of course, that there is a margin of error 
which must be taken into account in reading these curves and in 
interpreting their meaning. Whether these above readings come 
within the margin or not it is, at present, difficult to say, but 
I hope erelong to have more data on which to base more definite 
statements. 

These temperature charts must, of course, be read in conjunc¬ 
tion with such simultaneous electrocardiogram and polygraph 
records as we may be able to obtain, and it is quite possible that 
certain modifications and extensions of the suggested explanations 
of the phenomena behind these records will have to be made. 
For the present I am not justified and certainly I have no wish 
to dogmatize, but I think that the results obtained are sufficiently 
interesting to justify me in bringing them before you in the 
Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture. 

THE ACTION OF ALCOHOL ON THE HEART. 

Another subject for investigation, possessing many of the 
advantages present in thermometry and, a priori, promising some 
success, was the action of alcohol on the heart. Here, again, 
newer methods have been devised since last this subject was 
investigated, and I had become interested in Einthoven’s string 
galvanometer and in Dr. Augustus Waller’s excellent papers on 
electro-cardiograms, obtained by means of Burch’s capillary 
electrometer; * and it struck me that here were both field and 
method which might yield some information concerning the 
action of alcohol on the human heart. 

It has long been recognized that when a muscle contracts, the 
change of condition is accompanied by the production of heat 
(very difficult to measure), peculiar chemical changes, and by 
changes of electrical potential of an exceedingly interesting, 
character. As James and Williamst put it, “ the piece of muscle 
becomes essentially a feeble galvanic cell in which the active 

* Journ. Physiol., 1887, vol. viii., p. 229; and Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 
London, 1889, vol. clxxx., Series B., p. 169. 

+ American Journ. Med. Sci., vol. cxl., p. 409. 
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portion corresponds to the zinc plate, the passive to the 
copper, and when the two are connected the current which 
passes Is called the action current of the muscle. . . . 
The surface of that portion of a muscle which is active is 
negative to all the rest of the surface, which is positive.” To 
show this, take the muscle of a frog just killed; so arrange it 
that it may be stimulated at its proximal end. On the body of 
the muscle place, with as great an Interval as possible between 
them, a couple of strands of lamp wick saturated with saline 
solution ; any other non-polarizable electrodes may be employed. 
Connect these electrodes with wires so that they form a closed 
circuit. Into this closed circuit introduce a galvanometer. 

When the muscle is stimulated at the proximal end, a wave of 
contraction is set up, and accompanying or succeeding this wave, 
a wave of electricity—a difference in electrical potential—is 
initiated, and the electrode near the proximal end becomes nega¬ 
tive to the electrode placed on the distal end of the muscle. 
Evidence of this difference of potential is afforded in the swing 
of the galvanometer needle. As the wave of contraction passes 
along the muscle, it is accompanied by the same electrical change, 
until, as the wave reaches the halfway distance between the two 
electrodes, the potential is equally balanced, no current passes, 
and the galvanometer needle returns to its position of rest. The 
wave of contraction continuing, ultimately reaches the portion of 
the muscle on which the distal electrode is placed ; this electrode 
now becomes negative to the proximal electrode, the difference 
in potential causes a flow of electrical current in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, this, of course, being Indicated by the deflection of the 
galvanometer needle in the direction opposite to that noted when 
the stimulus was first applied. 

Waller, working on the hypothesis that the sum of a series of 
differences of potential of a large number of muscle fibres, such 
as are found in the heart, might be collected even by a very com¬ 
plicated system of electrodes, if groups of these electrodes could 
be concentrated, came to the conclusion that differences of elec¬ 
trical potential present In th'e heart during its contractions and 
relaxations might be recorded. He found that as the wave of 
contraction passes along the contracting heart muscle, such a 
difference of electrical potential may be demonstrated. This, 
it is suggested, commences at the base of the heart, and advances 
to the apex, accompanying, or immediately succeeding, the muscle 
contraction that takes place, then returning from apex to base. 
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Such sequence is said by Gotch* to be associated with the 
development of the heart from a straight muscular tube, which, 
in course of time, becoming bent on itself, becomes a double tube, 
so that any impulse passing from one end of the tube to the other 
commences at the base, is transmitted down one limb of the 
tube towards the apex, and then from the apex, up the other 
limb, towards the base. The local differences of potential cer¬ 
tainly seem to follow some such course, but owing to the com¬ 
plexity of the arrangement of the various layers of the fibres of 
the heart muscle, it is obvious that such a comparatively simple 
explanation may be inadequate. 

Waller further demonstrated that the place of the strands of 
lamp wick, moistened with saline solution, may be taken by the 
tissues and fluids of the body, which have an electrical conduc¬ 
tivity equal to that of normal saline. He says ;t “ My heart, sur¬ 
rounded though it is by lungs and diaphragm and chest-wall, 
may after all be considered as being in close electrical connection 
with my arms by its upper aspect, and with my legs by its lower 
aspect. In fact, for the purpose in question, you may take an 
arm and a leg as being electrical conductors, connected with 
two different parts of the heart, just as the lamp-wicks served as 
electrical conductors connected with two different parts of the 
muscle. You may regard one arm—say the right arm, since the 
heart is tilted to the left—as the lamp-wick in connection with 
the base of the heart, and one leg—say the left—as the other 
tamp-wick connected with the apex of the heart. So that to 
complete an effective circuit between one’s heart and the galvano¬ 
meter, all that is necessary to do is to dip the right hand and left 
foot into a couple of pots or pans containing salt solution, from 
which wires lead off to the two ends of the galvanometer.” 

The great advantage of this method is, of course, that when 
once work is commenced experiments may be carried out with 
the greatest ease. 

As we have already seen, all that is necessary in the case of 
the human subject is that the patient shall be in a comfortable 
position, and that the arms, bared to the elbow, and the legs, bared 
up to the knee, can be plunged into a bowl or pan of saline solu¬ 
tion, into each of which is conducted a copper wire. Two of 
these are connected through our switchboard with the conductor 

* Proc. Roy. Soc., London, 1907 ; Series B., vol. Ixxix., pp. 323-328. 

f “ Physiology the Servant of Medicine,” London, 1910, p. 11. 
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of the capillary electrometer or of a string galvanometer, and 
any difference in electrical potential may be measured and 
recorded. 

Einthoven’s Galvanometer consists of an enormously powerful 
electro-magnet, in the magnetic field of which, between the two 
poles, is held, in a state of tension, an extremely thin platinum 
wrire or a similarly delicate glass or quartz thread, silvered or 
platinized in order to convert it into a conductor. This thread, 
about a third or one-half the diameter of a red blood-corpuscle, is 
almost imponderable, and can only be seen in a strong light, or 
with the aid of a magnifying glass. It is suspended at right angles 
to the lines of force in the magnetic field between the two poles, 
and whenever an electric current, however minute, passes along 
this metallic surface, the thread is deflected at right angles to the 
poles, the direction of the current varying according as the 
current passes up or down the wrire. 

The tension of this thread may be varied by means of a 
micrometer screw, and with the variation in the tension the 
sensitivity of the apparatus is increased or diminished. This 
sensitivity is standardized by passing a current of known strength 
through the wire and noting the amount of deviation induced 
thereby. Einthoven recommends that the apparatus should be 
so constructed and “tuned” that the shadow of the wire, when 
magnified and thrown on to a millimetre scale, shall pass over 
one centimetre or ten divisions of the scale, when “ a difference 
of potential of one millivolt is applied to the terminals of the 
string.” 

A graphic record of a “travelling” difference in electrical 
potential, or diphasic variation accompanying a simple muscle 
contraction already referred to, may be obtained by placing a 
Burch’s capillary electrometer or Einthoven’s string galvano¬ 
meter in the circuit. When the current generated is passed 
through the latter, and as the contraction wave passes the 
negative—proximal—electrode, which is connected with one end 
of the galvanometer string, there is deviation of the string in one 
direction, and one limb of the first curve is produced; then, when 
the wave reaches halfway to the midpoint, the string begins to 
deviate in the opposite direction, and when the midpoint is 
reached, the string has reached its original position of rest. 
Then, as the contraction wave passes the midpoint between 
the two electrodes, the string becomes deflected in the opposite 
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direction, until the distal electrode is reached, after which the 
string reverts to its normal or zero position, and the graphic 
record of the diaphasic variation is complete. This gives a 
recorded curve which might be described as a straight line 
following an inverted V, the left limb of which is on this straight 
line. Then follows a V in the ordinary position, but below the 
line, the left limb being continuous with the right limb of the 
inverted V. From the right limb of the second V the straight 
horizontal line is again continued. 

To obtain the cardiogram of a dog, the animal is induced to 
stand in shallow dishes containing normal saline. These are con¬ 
nected up as above, and, as demonstrated by Waller, admirable 
records are obtained. 

With this galvanometric method at my disposal, I determined 
to study the effect of comparatively small doses of alcohol on the 
heart’s action, and I may say at once that, although in one way I 
have been greatly encouraged by the results obtained, I have been 
somewhat disappointed with the progress I have been able to make. 
At first sight, it seemed to be quite an easy matter to set up a string 
galvanometer and get a series of records of the heart in health, 
in disease, and after the use of alcohol, especially as I had placed 
at my disposal the assistance of the staff of the Cambridge 
Scientific Instrument Company, and, in addition, was fortunate 
enough to obtain the advice and co-operation of my friend 
and former pupil, Mr. Shillington Scales, M.B., whose wide 
knowledge of optical and electrical technique has been in¬ 
valuable. Using the ordinary methods described for clinical 
work with the string galvanometer, it was found to be a com¬ 
paratively easy matter to obtain good electro-cardiograms. I 
thought it better to make these experiments on myself, a subject 
never taking alcohol and always accessible, rather than on subjects 
in whom the former condition was not present, and to whom, 
moreover, I could not always gain access. Mr. Scales having 
obtained several normal tracings (Fig. 6, a), I took an ounce of 
whisky containing, approximately, from 35 per cent, to 40 per 
cent, of alcohol, well diluted with water. We then obtained 
another series of records, in which the R wave seemed undoubtedly 
to be somewhat larger— i.e., there is an increased deflection or 
excursion of the string and its shadow across the scale, whilst 
there are also other minor deviations seen in and described 
under Fig. 6, h. It is evident that great caution must be observed 
in translating or explaining the increased excursion there seen and 
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the other altered characters, and that qualifying conditions may 
interfere with the reading of the results. What is the meaning 
of the more rapid beat, the greater difference in potential observed, 
the shortened diastolic period, and the fibrillary contractions 
noted ? May these not mean a less effective beat and a shortened 
period of rest ? It must be remembered, of course, that we are 


a 


Fig . 6 (a).—Electro-cardiogram or curve representing the electrical.variations 
due to the heat of a normal heart, taken with both hands In the saline 
solution. (All these figures have been drawn to scale by my assistant, 
Mr. H. Glllings, but have been reduced about one-fifth In reproduc¬ 
tion.) 

#*, The first wave of the cycle, the presystolic wave which synchronizes with the 
beginning of the auricular systole. The line between P and Q is supposed to 
correspond to the period during which the cardiac stimulus is passing along the 

' anriculo-ventricular bundle of His. At Q there is often a slight depression, not 

well seen in this diagram, which marks the time immediately before the commence¬ 
ment of the ventricular systole (IT), by far the best-marked peak in the curve. 
There follows a slight depression (S) below the base line, which marks the muscular 
contraction of the left ventricle. After a slight rise, the curve keeps at one level for 
a short distance; then a short peak (T) is seen, at the base of which the systole 
ends, and the line is level for a short period—during diastole—until the auricular 
contraction again sets in, and the cycle recommences. These tracings are very 
characteristic, as much so, it is maintained, as are finger-prints. 

{V) A similar cardiographic record taken fifteen minutes later, and five 
minutes after a dose of 1 ounce of whisky diluted with cold water. 

Here the intervals between the beats are shorter—/.e., the pulse is beating more 
rapidly, the diastolic period is shorter (a very important feature). P is somewhat 
higher; R is about one-sixth higher; and along the curve are seen a number of short, 
sharp, tooth-like waves, giving the curve a very characteristic appearance. (These 
tooth-like markings are not reproduced in the diagram.) It is the presence 01 
these slight differences from what in ordinary conditions are such characteristic 
features that encourages one to anticipate some fairly well-marked differences 
when slightly larger doses of alcohol are administered. 



endeavouring to measure, not the muscular contractions them¬ 
selves, but the changes of electrical potential accompanying 
them. 

It would appear that the body resistance, and certain electrical 
currents generally spoken of as skin currents, both of which 
may vary under altering conditions, must be balanced and 
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the sensitivity measured Immediately before any tracing is 
taken, In order that all the records may be obtained under 
similar conditions, and In order that there may be only 
one varying factor— i.e., that introduced artificially—the drug. 
Mr. Shillington Scales at once set about devising some 
method of equalizing the body resistance and of balancing 
the skin currents, and of keeping a general control over 
the conditions of the experiment; and went Into the matter 
very thoroughly with the staff of the Cambridge Scientific Instru¬ 
ment Company, with the result that we have now a piece of 
apparatus with which we are carrying out further experiments. 
Our knowledge of the conditions, under which movements 
associated with electrical potential are varied, is, as yet, not 
very definite, and certainly Is somewhat limited. In view of our 
difficulties, however, we early decided that before dealing with 
a substance, the action of which was as yet undetermined by 
ordinary physiological methods, it would be necessary to carry 
out a series of experiments on drugs, the action of which has 
already been made out. Fortunately, the action of such drugs 
as digitalln, adrenalin, and barium chloride, muscarine, atropin, 
and chloral hydrate have been carefully studied by the pharma¬ 
cologist, and we have data as to their physiological action. After 
taking control electro-cardiograms of the frog’s heart, adrenalin, 
muscarine, atropin, and chloral hydrate were, in turn, adminis¬ 
tered, and cardiograms taken after the exhibition of each drug 
were compared with those obtained from frogs, to which no drug 
had been administered. 

It Is hoped by the study of these cardiograms, and accurate 
observation on the electrical changes associated with the exhibi¬ 
tion of drugs, the physiological action of which Is known, so 
to clear the ground that the cardiograms obtained when drugs 
of undetermined action, such as alcohol, are given, may also be 
interpreted. 

During the course of these investigations. In which we have 
received most valuable advice and assistance from my colleague, 
Dr. W. E. Dixon, a number of Interesting points have been 
raised which, when settled, may enable us to throw some further 
light on the action of the heart. Some of these have very important 
bearings on the whole question of electro-cardiography. If it 
be possible to obtain an electro-cardiogram with all external 
disturbing factors eliminated, may we not look upon it as giving 
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the resultant of the work of the heart under varying conditions 
brought about not only as by alcohol, but by other drugs? 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, in the short time at my 
disposal, I have tried to indicate some of the problems of which 
we hope to obtain a solution, and the means and methods by which 
we trust to solve them. I have also tried to give you some idea of 
the difficulties that arise in the course of such work. I am afraid 
that, as yet, I have been able to obtain little that is really definite 
to offer for your consideration ; but the results obtained, scanty 
and incomplete as they are, are so intensely interesting that I hope 
to be able to continue my experiments, and, with the experience, 
and especially if I can still obtain the assistance of those who have 
already given so generously of their time and skill, to arrive at 
conclusions much more complete and satisfying than those I 
have, so far, been able to obtain. 

It is manifest that apparatus of such delicacy and complexity 
as that here described, apparatus in which so many alterations 
and improvements have had to be made from time to time, must 
be of a very costly character, and several times I have come 
to the end of my resources, an experience I fully anticipate that 
will be repeated. Through the generosity of Mr. T. R. Kerens, 
M.P., and Mr. I. Rank, each of whom has contributed £50 
towards the cost of this apparatus, of Colonel Hoffmann, who, 
through Sir Clifford Allbutt, has paid for the linking up wires 
by means of which we can obtain in the laboratory cardio¬ 
graphs and temperature records of patients lying in the hospital 
(£34 10s.), and of Dr. George Morgan, of Brighton, I have been 
able to defray nearly half the cost of the apparatus at present 
in my possession. Then I have placed the fees paid to me for 
several special lectures on the action of alcohol on the human 
body delivered—one at Batley, one at Bradford, Yorks, and 
one in the Carnegie Institute, Dunfermline — to this account. 
Further, Sir William P. Hartley has promised to subscribe the 
last £50 of about £250 still required to complete the payments for 
this apparatus. I need scarcely say how delighted I shall be to 
receive from those who take an interest in the points here dealt 
with and acknowledge any subscriptions to be applied to this 
purpose. 
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ALCOHOL AND WORK.* 

BY SIR THOMAS OLIVER, M.A., D.SC., LL.D., 
M.D., F.R.G.P.. 

Physician, Royal Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Durham College of Medicine; Late 
Professor of Physiology; Medical Expert to the Home Office ; Editor 
of “ Dangerous Trades,” and author of “ Diseases of Occupations.” 

IT would lead to a lengthened discussion if I attempted to deal 
with the subject of whether alcohol is, or is not, a food, and yet 
unless the subject is regarded to some extent from this stand¬ 
point, how are we to know whether alcohol is a necessity or not ? 
My own opinion is that to healthy people alcohol is not a neces¬ 
sity, and that most people can do quite well without it. Alcohol 
is a luxury. On the other hand, under such conditions as 
towards the end of life, in certain forms of illness, in collapse 
and certain kinds of fatigue, it often does good. Numerous 
physiological experiments have been made with the view of 
testing its effect upon muscular work. The amount of work 
done is registered by an apparatus called an “ ergograph,” and 
is estimated by the height of the waves and the number of 
muscular contractions occurring in a given time. The results 
obtained vary. However divergent opinions may be as regards 
the relationship of alcohol and work, it is generally believed that 
alcohol acts primarily upon the nerve centres and not locally 
upon muscle fibre, and that if alcohol is given to healthy persons, 
although it may cause an increase in the number of muscular 
contractions in a given time, it does not increase the amplitude 
of the waves. The immediate effect is a temporary increase of 
work, to the extent it may be of 30 per cent. ; but by degrees 
this declines, so that if the experiment is carried on over a 

* Substance of an address delivered at the Church of England Temper¬ 
ance Society’s Breakfast at Stoke-on-Trent in connection with the Church 
Congress, the Lord Bishop of London presiding. 
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lengthened period—say, for several hours or a few days—the 
actual amount of work done by the alcohol-treated man or 
animal is less than that accomplished when no alcohol is taken at 
all. It is not true that more work is obtained through alcohol ; 
any gain is evanescent. While from healthy muscle no increase 
of work is obtained, it is slightly different with fatigued muscle ; 
for from these an increased amount of work can be got, at least 
for a brief period. The lagging muscles have their energy 
whipped up, and thereby a temporary increase is secured. It is 
this aspect of the question which is of importance, for we know 
that alcohol acts upon the nervous system, and by stimulating 
fatigued brain-cells it excites to a temporary overflow of nervous 
energy. We are living in an age when nervous troubles pre¬ 
dominate, and when, as a resultof hurry and over-activity, mental 
and bodily fatigue is easily induced—just that condition, in fact, 
which is relieved by alcohol, and in this circumstance lies the 
danger. 

Experience shows that there is a type of constitution to which 
alcohol is a poison. Just as there are some people who, because 
they are resistant to alcohol, can go on drinking large quantities 
of spirits for years without apparent harm, so there are others 
who, as the result of inherited weakness or of a flaw in their 
nervous system, cannot and should not take alcohol under any 
circumstance. You are familiar with the words “immunity to 
disease,” and of the fact of one attack of fever protecting 
an individual against a second attack. The opposite to this 
is “increased susceptibility to disease,” or what is called “ anaphy- 
laxia.” In the case of opium and arsenic eaters, the body 
acquires resistance to these drugs, so that larger and larger 
quantities can be taken with impunity, at least for a time; but 
with alcohol have we not all observed that, as the years roll by, 
the toper becomes more and more profoundly affected by drink 
than in earlier years—the man degenerates in mind and body, his 
character goes, and he ceases to be a progressive member of 
Society? The alcohol question is a broad one; it has to be 
viewed not merely from the physiological standpoint of the 
effects of the drug upon work, but as extending over a longer 
period of time, when its disastrous consequences can be seen in 
the broken health of the individual, and in the ruined prospects 
of his family. 

That under the immediate influence of alcohol good, nay even 
excellent, literary work may be accomplished cannot be denied 
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any more than that under its influence jaded muscle may con¬ 
tract for a time more quickly. Only last week a medical friend 
in speaking to me of his unsteady brother, also a medical prac¬ 
titioner, and possessing great gifts of literary expression as well 
as poetical powers of no mean order, said that it was only 
after a glass of whisky the literary ability showed itself in his 
brother, and that without stimulants the brain could not rise 
to the level of producing anything worth reading. The circum¬ 
stance recalls the fact of speeches made by well-known public 
men under tbe influence of narcotics, and which at the time 
swayed large audiences. Notwithstanding all this, mental 
stability, intellectual progressiveness, and fidelity to duty, are 
the outcome, not of sudden flights, which soon reach their acme 
and die away, but of steady persistence. It is sustained effort 
which in the long run wins. No General of the British Army to¬ 
day would be so foolish as to order stimulants to be administered 
to an army about to march into war. Such a procedure would 
only court disaster. 

If there is nothing in alcohol to recommend it to persons in 
health except the fleeting pleasure which comes from cerebral 
stimulation, there is much to condemn it medically and socially. 
Over-indulgence in alcohol is in adult men a frequent cause of 
their first epileptic seizure. It so strongly predisposes to 
plumbism that Dr. Alfred A. Hill, whom I am glad to see 
here, and whose knowledge of the subject is greater than 
mine, will, I am sure, support me when I say that no person 
known to be addicted to alcohol should be allowed to work in 
lead. Years ago, in carrying out a series of lead-feeding experi¬ 
ments upon animals, I found that animals which received alcohol 
as well as lead in their food became an easier prey to plumbism 
and to the severer types of it than those which did not receive 
alcohol at all. I am convinced that some of the accidents which 
occur in our shipyards, docks, and on wharves are the result of 
alcoholic intoxication, not of an immediate intoxication of the 
individual, but that, as a consequence of repeated and excessive 
indulgence in alcohol, there are created conditions of the nervous 
system which interfere with personal effectiveness, and deaden 
that respect for the dangers which are ever present where work 
is carried on under considerable pressure. 

When alcohol is taken into the stomach, absorption of the 
stimulant is at first rapid ; afterwards, as the individual becomes 
intoxicated, absorption slackens. Chemical analyses show that 
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alcohol is not entirely eliminated from the blood until twenty- 
three hours after it has been taken. A man who is in the habit 
of drinking day by day must therefore always have a certain 
quantity of alcohol in his blood, for every extra drink which 
is taken goes to swell the residual quantity of alcohol left from 
the preceding day. It is thus that the debauch of the week-end 
assumes an importance which at first sight we may not be dis¬ 
posed to attach to it. The effect of the Saturday afternoon and 
evening’s drinking bout is carried over to the Sunday, when 
more alcohol is consumed, and as a consequence on Monday 
the individual is unable to return to work, or if he returns to the 
fisetory or shipyard, his work is badly done. Thus by alcoholic 
cumulation do we seek to explain the larger number of accidents 
on Monday than on any other day of the week, also some of 
the disasters which occur so shortly after a ship has put to sea. 

Apart from alcohol producing incapacity for work and pre¬ 
disposing to accidents, the free use of stimulants, instead of safe¬ 
guarding against infectious diseases, paves the way for them by 
reducing the resistance of the individual. Alcohol makes the 
bed for tuberculosis. Again and again have I seen young and 
previously healthy men succumb to phthisis brought on, if not as 
the immediate result of alcoholic indulgence, certainly as a con¬ 
sequence of the irregular habits and the late hours which drink¬ 
ing fosters. In France, until recently, and still for anything 
I know to the contrary, tuberculosis has followed each year an 
ascending scale parallel in its course with the consumption of 
alcohol. Not only does alcohol strike the individual, it strikes 
also his descendants. Dr. Reille informs us that of 215 alcoholic 
families 55 were found to be undoubtedly tuberculous ; 12 alco¬ 
holic families had 37 children, one-third of whom died from 
tuberculosis. To an alcoholic father and mother were born 
13 children ; 7 of the children died from meningitis, the remain¬ 
ing 6 became tuberculous. 

The hope of the nation rests in the education of the young. 
This is of the greatest importance, for upon the present 
generation is laid the responsibility of choosing the part it will 
play towards posterity, and thereby of shaping the character 
of future generations. Educate thoroughly; by example and 
teaching let us do all we can to instil into our children sound 
knowledge in regard to alcohol and its effects, but let us not lose 
sight of the ever-present need of checking the love of strong 
drink which is ruining men, a tendency which is spreading 
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among women, and is spoiling in them all that makes for truest 
motherhood. Alcohol hits hard not only the health of the 
generation of to-day, but of the generations which are to follow. 
It kills family life and it destroys thrift. There can be no saving 
in a working man’s home where a large part of the wages goes in 
drink. Alcohol is therefore the enemy of the savings bank. 
Old-age pensions and invalidity insurance may do much for the 
working classes, but these cannot replace the sense of indepen¬ 
dence which “ laying by ” creates and abstinence favours. 

Encourage the sale of hot colFee in the streets in the early 
morning when men are going to their work, and let the coffee- 
stall compete with the public-house and its “ rum and milk.” 
No day’s work should ever be begun on alcohol. Multiply tem¬ 
perance restaurants; make them as inviting to working men as 
are the public-houses ; let the food be good, substantial, and 
cheap, the meals nicely served, and I feel certain that towards 
these temperance restaurants footsteps will be directed which 
have hitherto made for the public-house. In seeking thus to 
improve matters for working men by establishing temperance 
restaurants—these, it need hardly be said, can never take the 
place of home made attractive by an affectionate wife, who is 
doing all she can to make home what it ought to be. There lies 
the sphere of woman’s labour and influence—nothing can touch it 
—and for the saving of man nothing of human origin is superior 
to it. 
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THE PSYCO-PATHOLOGY AND TREAT¬ 
MENT OF ALCOHOLISM. 

By ISADOR H. CORIAT, M.D., 

Senior Assistant Physician for Diseases of the Nervous System, Boston 

City Hospital. 

MUCH has been written on alcoholism and its psychology and 
treatment with particular reference in attempts to classify such a 
complex mental disturbance under the generic name of inebriety. 
The oft-repeated statement that inebriety is a disease, and the 
frequent controversy as to whether or not it is a disease or a 
habit due to certain social conditions, has not even yet ceased 
to agitate the medical world. In any case alcohol—at least 
interpreted from the historical and sociological standpoint—is one 
of the oldest intellectual poisons, although the synthetic products 
of modern chemistry have added as formidable rivals in the in¬ 
creasing universality of use such drugs as cocaine, morphine, 
ether, chloroform, and chloral. In a recent work on mental 
contagion,* the use of alcohol is looked upon as a contagion, 
or rather, from a sociological standpoint, as a kind of mental 
epidemic of perversions of appetite and acquired taste. The 
authors of this interesting work state as follows: “This feeling 
of well-being, exaggerated by poet and minstrel, is chiefly made 
up of the oblivion of the present hour, and by the false illusion 
of an exaggeration of the intellectual and imaginative faculties, as 
well as by tendency to waking dreams. In all cases the role 
of contagion is evident; several individuals come together to 
intoxicate themselves and to periodically renew the experience.” 

It does not seem to be clearly recognized by the medical 
profession that alcoholism or inebriety is merely a species of 
an abnormal mental reaction, and that there can be no clear 

* Vigouroux, A., and Jaquelier, P.: “ La Contagion Mentale.” Paris, 
1905. 
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conception of the fundamental basis of the disorder until these 
abnormal mental reactions were minutely analyzed. In other 
words, in most cases of inebriety the subject does not use alcohol 
merely for its use as alcohol or from any perversion of taste, but 
because of an overpowering impulse or obsession, or from a sense 
of emotional depression, to which by experience he found alcohol 
to be an adequate antidote. The exact nature and analysis of 
these mental reactions, however, is a problem whieh has remained 
for modern psycho-pathology to elucidate and illuminate. It is 
because of an absence of such exact analyses that much confusion 
has arisen in the terminology of the various mental reactions into 
which alcoholic indulgence enters—for instance, the popular, and 
even sometimes the medical, confusion of such diverse conditions 
as dipsomania and chronic alcoholism. 

Leaving aside the various alcoholic psychoses and the different 
mental disturbances which accompany alcoholic neuritis, as I have 
fully discussed these in previous contributions,* I find that the 
best working classification of chronic alcoholism, from the clinical 
standpoint at least, is as follows : (1) The steady tippler; (2) the 
periodic drinker. Periodic drinking may arise from different 
causes, and may be the result of widely separated abnormal 
mental reactions. The clinical types of periodic drinking may 
be divided as follows: (a) Periodic drinking due to slight de¬ 
pression and anxiety; (b) periodic drinking as an epileptic 
equivalent, or, in other words, the genuine dipsomanias; 
(c) periodic drinking due to certain periodic disorders of mood, 
in particular the slight periodic depressions and exaltations. 
In reality these are mild manic depressive reactions, and are 
technically known as cyclothemia; (d) periodic drinking as a 
psychasthenic impulsion. 

This classification is of interest when we compare it with the 
statistics given by Kraepelint from the Psychiatrical Clinic at 
Munich during the years 1906-07, in which it was shown that in 
manic depressive insanity 12*8 per cent, were alcoholics, in the 
psychopath 33*8 per cent., and in epilepsy 43*3 per cent. In 
fact, not only are many psychopaths liable to sudden attacks 
of anxiety and changes of mood which they seek to relieve by 

* Coriat, Isador H.: "The Mental Disturbances of Alcoholic Neuritis,” 
American Journal of Insanity, vol. Ixii., No. 4, April, 1906 ; and " Mental 
States in the Subjects of Alcoholic Neuritis,” British Journal of Inebriety, 
October, 1906. 

t Kraepelin, E. : " Psychiatrie,” 8th edition, vol. i., p. 87, 1909. 
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recourse to alcohol, but many mild manic depressive states 
develop periodic alcoholism for the same reason. Clinically 
we also meet, apart from the genuine epileptic equivalents of 
dipsomania, certain mixed conditions of epilepsy and alcoholism. 
Such states have actually been reported by Ghotzen.* In addi¬ 
tion, many degenerative subjects are confirmed alcoholics. 
Alcoholism may also occur as a symptom or an episode during 
the course of various mental disorders, particularly such condi¬ 
tions as general paralysis or dementia praecox. 

It is unnecessary to give any detailed description of the steady 
tippler. As a rule, in these cases, the liquor is taken for its 
stimulating effect, either for social or business reasons, or to 
neutralize any feeling of fatigue which may result from over¬ 
work. Liquor is used by the brain worker where the fatigue 
sensations are purely cerebral, and by the physical worker where 
these sensations arise in the muscles. The result is merely a 
lessening of the fatigue sensations without, except perhaps tem¬ 
porarily, increasing the actual capacity for work, as shown by 
the experiments of Kraepelin and the Heidelberg school.t 

In these experiments it was found that the effect of even a 
moderate dose of alcohol was very unfavourable to the nervous 
system. Attention was lowered, the mental aptitude, especially 
for arithmetical calculations, was considerably reduced, and 
association time became lengthened. These effects persisted 
for more than twenty-four hours after the last dose of alcohol. 

FereJ also found that, following the ingestion of even a 
moderate amount of alcohol, the egographic curve which repre-* 
sented the exact amount of energy sank rapidly, so that the total 
work, after taking a small dose of alcohol, amounted to only 
47*61 kilogram meters as compared with 143 to 150 kilogram 
meters for the normal. Thus alcohol has merely a transitory 
stimulating effect. It is not a harmless condiment, but lessens 
the power of muscular and brain work, although increasing and 
facilitating it at first, while the quantity of work i>erformed, on 

* Chotzen, F.: “ MischzustSnde be! Epilepsie und Alcoholismus,” 

Centralblatt. f, Nervenheilk., February 15, 1906. 

t Kraepelin and Kurz ; " Psychologische Arbeiten,” vol. iii., 1900; and 
Kraepelin, Miinck. Med. Woch., 1899. 

X Fere : “L’Influence de I’AIcool et du Tabac sur le Travail,” Arch, de 
Nivrol., 1901. 
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account of the rapid onset of fatigue, is decidedly less than when 
alcohol is not taken. 

The periodic types of inebriety, interpreted as purely abnormal 
mental reactions, offer the greatest difficulties of analysis. In the 
majority of cases the drinking is due to a certain depression and 
anxiety arising from business or social reasons, principally, it 
would seem, from sudden failure of dreams of wealth and power, 
or the destruction of long-cherished motives of strongly personal 
or emotional reasons. In women particularly these depressions 
may arise either before or during the menstrual period, and, in 
these cases, usually without adequate cause or motive. Here 
the alcohol is used merely for its stimulating effect to offset the 
emotional or symptomatic depression. Alcohol is very seldom 
used for its taste alone, although it does stimulate the sensory 
nerve endings, particularly the nerves of taste. 

The genuine dipsomanias are periodic in character, and are 
a form of epilepsy in which the drinking is due to an uncontrol¬ 
lable impulse or obsession. In fact, the true dipsomanias com¬ 
prise but a small percentage of cases of inebriety. Here, as well 
as in the cyclothemias, it can be clearly demonstrated that 
inebriety is not merely a habit or disease, but an abnormal 
mental state, for which the alcohol is taken for its stimulating 
or its neutralizing effect, or perhaps because the unfortunate 
subject is the prey to an uncontrollable impulse. Dipsomania 
is of great clinical importance. One of the specific symptoms in 
epilepsy, equally important with the convulsive attacks (grand 
mol) or the attacks of transitory vertigo with temporary obnubila¬ 
tion of consciousness (petit mat), are attacks of emotional depres¬ 
sion and anxiety combined with more or less severe disorders of 
consciousness. This condition was first described by Aschaffen- 
burg in 1906.* He made his first observations principally upon 
dipsomaniacs in detention, and found that they were subject to 
periodic attacks of anxiety, depression, nameless and groundless 
fear, with marked wandering impulses. These patients sought 
to relieve their condition by alee holic indulgence, and in many 
cases this indulgence was followed by grave disturbances of 
consciousness, such as stuporous or dazed states and uncontrol¬ 
lable wandering impulses, for which the subject later became 
amnesic. 

* Aschaffenburg, G. : “Ueberdie stimmungs Schwankungen der Epllep- 
tiker,” 1906. 
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In these real dipsomanias the subject is a total abstainer 
between the attacks. The attack itself is usually ushered in 
by a sudden depression or anxiety, without any adequate or 
traceable internal mental conflict or external cause, and is fol¬ 
lowed by either a hazy memory or a complete amnesia, the 
period comprising hours or days. That this disturbance of 
consciousness is not purely alcoholic in nature is shown by the 
fact that the disorder is usually in marked disproportion to the 
amount of alcohol ingested, and, furthermore, alcohol is not used 
until after the onset of the premonitory depression and anxiety. 
In fact, in the true dipsomanias, the amount of alcohol used 
during an attack is surprisingly small as compared with the 
amount consumed in the usual periodic spree not of epileptic 
or cyclothemic nature. The wandering is of the character of an 
uncontrollable impulse, while the epileptic nature of attacks is 
shown by the fact that these episodes of drinking may replace 
attacks of petit mat or convulsions. In one interesting case 
which came under personal observation, the dipsomania re¬ 
placed a migraine, thus showing that even the latter may have 
an epileptic basis, as shown by Gowers in his interesting book 
on the “ Borderland of Epilepsy.” In this case the subject had 
for years suffered from periodic attacks of typical hemicrania 
associated with some mental confusion. On some occasions, 
however, there would occur in the place of the headache a feeling 
of profound mental and physical depression associated with 
anxiety. Then he would start to drink merely for its stimulating 
effect, would wander from place to place for a period of eight or 
ten days, then suddenly cease drinking, and would remain a 
total abstainer until the next attack. If this next attack happened 
to be migrainous, he would not touch liquor. 

Another case of genuine dipsomania which was personally 
observed was a young man thirty-five years of age, whose father 
and paternal uncle were confirmed alcoholics. Beginning at the 
age of twenty, the patient began to suffer from periodic attacks 
of fatigue, anxiety, and depression, associated with a confused 
feeling in the head and an irresistible impulse to wander about. 
In order to overcome this sense of physical depression and 
anxiety he would begin to drink in large quantities, and each drink¬ 
ing bout would continue from periods varying from a few days 
to several weeks. These protracted sprees would be repeated 
every few months, while between the sprees he remained a total 
abstainer. The memory for each spree would vary from a slight 
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haziness to a complete amnesia. On one occasion he found him¬ 
self in a city 40 miles from his home, and, in another, 250 miles 
from home, in both cases with a complete amnesia for the 
wandering episode. Frequently between the sprees there has 
been typical transitory attacks of petit mal, and on one or two 
occasions an evident attack of nocturnal epilepsy, as evidenced 
by the fact that he has awakened in the morning with a headache 
and found the tongue sore and bitten. 

We must carefully differentiate between the amnesia due to 
the epileptic equivalent of dipsomania and that caused by the 
poisonous effects of alcohol. The former is an amnesia due to 
an abnormal state of consciousness, or a sudden interruption 
of consciousness, arising from the fundamental nature of the 
disease process, while the latter is purely toxic in origin. In 
dipsomania the state of consciousness in the attack is such that 
no trace of external circumstances are left upon the central 
nervous system. Here we have a disorder of conservation, of 
storing up of impressions, a kind of a continuous amnesia. Since 
nothing has been stored up, nothing can be reproduced, and 
hence the impossibility of restoring the memories for the amnesic 
period in these cases. In the amnesias due to the toxic effect 
of alcohol, however, we are dealing with a different mental 
mechanism. Here impressions are stored up, but cannot be 
later voluntarily reproduced. There is not an amnesia of con¬ 
servation, as in dipsomania, but an amnesia of reproduction. 
By various artificial psychological devices I have been able to 
restore these lost memories in a number of cases of alcoholic 
amnesia. In the epileptic amnesias, however, this restoration is 
impossible, because of the great diminution in the intensity of 
consciousness during the abnormal mental state of epilepsy.* 

Certain individuals, either as the result of a psychopathic make¬ 
up or due to an hereditary taint, are liable to periodic fluctuations 
of mild depression and exaltation. These are interpreted by the 
subject himself, and by the outside observer, merely as changes 
in temperament, as moods, or as “good days and bad days,” 
when in reality they are distinct disease processes. The charac¬ 
teristic symptom is a periodic fluctuation of mood. Many of 

* Corlat, Isador H.: “The Experimental Synthesis of the Dissociated 
Memories in Alcoholic Amnesia,” Journal Abnormal Psychology, vol. i., 
No. 3, August, 1906; also “The Mechanism of Amnesia,” ibid., vol. iv.. 
Nos. 1-3, 1909 ; and “ Epileptic Equivalents,” Trans. National Association 
for the Study of Epilepsy, 1910. 
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these mild cases develop in individuals whose previous con¬ 
stitutional or mental make-up is such that they are particularly 
liable to these changes of mood. This is termed the cyclothemic 
constitution, while the disease itself is called cyclothemia.* In 
many cases the cyclothemia can, on close analysis, be demon¬ 
strated to be merely an abnormal exaggeration of the individual’s 
normal make-up. For instance, manic attacks will occur in those 
who have a manic personality, while depressive attacks take place 
only in those who have a depressive personality. In most cases 
the attacks consist of a periodic depression. The entire psycho¬ 
logical process is strongly related to and in many cases identical 
with manic depressive insanity, of which it is merely a mild type. 
The psychical condition in these mild forms on superficial glance 
resembles the mental state of neurasthenia, but on closer analysis 
several prominent features may be brought out which clearly 
differentiates the condition from the neurasthenic state. In the 
first place, there are no symptoms of fatigue or of a fatigue neurosis; 
in fact, the attack may be entirely independent of fatigue. In 
the milder states of exaltation there are no disturbances of the 
thinking capacity or flight of ideas, but a mere sense of exhilara¬ 
tion and over activity even milder than in the cases usually 
classified as hypomania. These states of mild exaltation are 
far less frequent than the states of periodic depression. In the 
depressed phase there is a more or less subjective sense of depres¬ 
sion, and a rather marked feeling of inadequacy and inhibition. 
In some cases, if sufficiently accurate technical methods be used, 
particularly in the mental effort required for the solution of simple 
arithmetical problems, a distinct retardation can be demonstrated. 

The first attack of these mild cyclothemic reactions usually 
occurs in early adolescence, and the attacks may be frequently 
repeated during the life of the individual. The attacks are 
irregular, however, and each individual attack has no definite 
duration—it may vary from a day or two to several weeks. 

Now excesses of all kinds, in Baccho and Venere, may enter 
to disturb the equilibrium of these cyclothemic subjects, but 
purely as an abnormal mental reaction resulting from the patho¬ 
logical mental state of the subject. A sudden craving for drink 
may take possession of the subject, or, what is more frequently 
the case, alcohol is used either as a reaction to the sense of 

* Kahn, P. : " La Cyclothymic.” Paris, 1909. Coriat, Isador H. : 
"The Mild Forms of Manic Depressive Insanity ” (read before the New 
England Society of Psychiatry, May, 1910). 
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exaltation in the manic phase, or to overcome the sense of 
depression in the depressed phase. In these cases, however, 
there is less alcoholic excess than in the epileptic equivalents. 
An amnesia due to the nature of the pathological process itself 
does not take place unless it be a pure alcoholic amnesia; neither 
is there the uncontrollable wandering impulse which is found in 
the true dipsomanias. 

The last clinical variety of periodic drinking which we propose 
to discuss is the form known as a psychasthenic impulsion, so 
well described by Janet.* Here several forms of pathological 
impulsions may arise during the course of a psychasthenia, or 
upon a psychasthenic constitution. The mechanism of these 
impulsions is well described by Janet: “ It is probable that, in 
certain cases, the phenomenon may be explained by a mechanism 
analogous to that of suggestion; a complex idea, made up of a 
group of formerly associated images, is completely developed in 
a narrow consciousness, abnormally narrowed because it does 
not meet enough antagonistic tendencies. In other cases we can 
apply the well-known laws of subconscious phenomena, which 
completely develop outside of the field of retracted consciousness, 
and which enter it only when it is too late, when the development, 
being too complete, can no longer be easily stopped.” 

Such seems to be the mechanism of the impulsions, and it is 
evident that a pathological mental state of this kind may lead to 
all sorts of absurd acts, and all types of exaggeration of behaviour 
and appetite. Patients of these types may show various extremes 
of action. The irresistible impulse, however, is entirely different 
in its mental mechanism from the dipsomanic and cyclothemic 
reactions. In dipsomania we are dealing with interruptions in 
the continuity of consciousness, in cyclothemia with periodic 
variations of mood, while in psychasthenia the impulse acts as 
though it were an abnormal suggestion planted into the mind 
from without. 

These irresistible impulses may, for instance, take on the form 
of excessive eating or drinking, and cases corresponding to these 
clinical types have been observed and reported. The excess in 
drinking may take on the form of excessive alcoholic indulgence, 
due to the uncontrollable impulse. In these cases the drinking 
bout is quite short, and it has none of the disturbances of con- 

* Janet, Pierre: “ The Pathogenesis of some Impulsions,” Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, vol. i.. No. 1, April, 1906. 
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sciousness which we see in the true dipsomanias, or of the 
changes in mood that so characterizes the cylothemic reactions. 
One of my cases, for instance, during the impulsion, would drink 
large quantities of milk if he could not obtain liquor. 

Since alcoholism, in many cases, is not merely a habit, but is 
due to varying abnormal mental reactions, it follows that there 
can be no uniform treatment of alcoholism as such ; neither can 
inebriety be interpreted as a uniform disease process. In addition, 
since we are dealing with pathological mental states, to which 
indulgence in alcohol is merely a secondary reaction, it logically 
follows that the rational treatment of such states not only varies 
with the disease, but likewise with the individual. In by far the 
largest majority of cases the treatment of alcoholism must be 
some form of psychotherapy. Since alcoholism is not a disease, 
but an abnormal mental reaction, purely physical methods of 
treatment are not only unscientific, but are to be deprecated. 
What help can we hope from drug administration when the 
alcoholic indulgence is due to an uncontrollable psychasthenic 
impulsion, or as a reaction to the varying moods of the cyclo- 
themic states ? Of course, I do not mean that the physical side 
of treatment should be neglected, since the physical deterioration 
due to alcoholic indulgence, whatever may be the cause of the 
latter, is a well-attested fact. The alcoholic comes to us for 
treatment either in the midst of this alcoholic indulgence, or just 
as he is recovering from a bout. In either case, we find un¬ 
mistakable signs of the pernicious physical effects of alcohol, the 
foul breath, the coated tongue, the tremor, the digestive dis¬ 
turbances, etc. These ought to, and must, be treated by tonics 
or sedatives ; but, at the same time, one must not lose sight of the 
abnormal mental state which, through alcohol indulgence, made 
such a physical condition possible. Physical treatment alone 
merely attends to the building up and straightening out of the 
somatic functions, and neglects the most essential feature of the 
inebriate—namely, his abnormal mental reaction. 

The treatment through psychotherapy must be preceded by 
a careful study and analysis of the pathological condition which 
underlies the alcoholic indulgence. For then, and only then, 
can we arrive at a satisfactory, rational, and scientific psycho¬ 
therapy. The dipsomaniac must be treated as we treat all cases 
of epilepsy—with bromide and salt-free diet; for in true dipso¬ 
mania, as I hope to show later, psychotherapy is valueless. 
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Psychotherapy, however, has its most brilliant results in the 
steady tippler, and in all forms of periodic drinking not originating 
in epilepsy. It must be said, however, that the periodic drinker 
offers a far more difBcult problem for psychotherapeutic treat¬ 
ment than the steady tippler. 

Psychotherapy aims at re-education of the subject and his 
constant supervision. Its great value lies in the fact that, in 
most cases, it is not necessary to confine the patient in an institu¬ 
tion, as daily visits to the physician for treatment can accomplish 
all that is desired. Total and complete abstinence must be 
insisted upon from the start. The object of the treatment is to 
increase the will power, to instil an indifference to alcohol and 
an intolerance for it, and to associate alcohol, not with stimula¬ 
tion and a feeling of well-being, but with nausea and disgust. 
Obviously, this change of mental attitude towards alcohol can 
only be accomplished through some form of psychotherapy. 

The suggestions are best given in hypnosis, either in light or 
deep states. However, deep hypnosis is not necessary, as the 
lighter conditions have a very beneficial therapeutic effect. 
Alcoholics are, as a rule, easily hypnotized. Absolutely essential 
is a sincere co-operation of physician and patient, and a prolonged 
course of treatment, from a minimum of six weeks to a period of 
several months. At first daily hypnosis is necessary, but as the 
patient improves this can be gradually diminished to one treat¬ 
ment a week. This latter, however, should be continued for 
several months. 

My personal results in the psychotherapeutic treatment of 
alcoholism may be summarized as follows : Of the cases treated 
by hypnosis, 66 per cent, recovered, 12 per cent, showed a marked 
improvement, 8 per cent, were designated as improved, and 
14 per cent, not improved. 

The recovered and improved cases comprised all varieties of 
steady and periodic drinkers, while the cases designated as not 
improved comprised true dipsomanias and periodic type of 
drinking due to other causes not clearly differentiated clinically, 
and in which there was not complete co-operation. In a group 
of similar cases treated by drugs, either because it was impossible 
to get the patient to submit to psychotherapy or for other reasons, 
only 14 per cent, recovered, 35 per cent, improved, while 3 per 
cent, were designated as not improved. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Jukes : A Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease, and 
Heredity. By Robert L. Dugdale. 4th edition. Pp. v + 121. 
With a Foreword by Elisha Harris, M.D., and an Introduction by 
Franklin H. Giddings. New York and London : G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, The Knickerbocker Press. 1910. Price 5s. net. 

This book purports to be a good example of scientific method applied to a 
sociological investigation, and deals with some of the difficult problems of 
the interaction of heredity and environment. " The Jukes ” is a pseudonym 
for a family lineage in which the wide-spreading growths of vice and crime 
is exemplified, and the author, far from believing that heredity is fatal, 
always has a co-efficient "environment”; and if bad personal antecedents are 
reinforced by bad personal environmental conditions, the resulting products 
will inevitably be an extraordinary high percentage of pauperism, vice, and 
crime. The book has a short foreword by Dr. Elisha Harris, and an introduc¬ 
tion by Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University. To all 
scientific students of sociology and social economy this work must prove of 
great interest. The author has summarized each of its sections by a series 
of tentative inductions of varying suggestiveness and Importance. 

Theo B. Hyslop. 


Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery. By A. D. Derbyshire, 
M.A. Pp. 282. With illustrations in colour and black and white. 
London : Cassell and Co., Ltd. 1911. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Research in connection with the complex problems of heredity is 
occupying the attention of savants in all civilized countries. Mendel’s 
enunciation of the hypothesis of the transmission of non-blendable and 
unsplittable unit characters was epoch making, and his fame will go down 
to posterity with that of those other intellectual giants—Newton and 
Darwin. The main thesis of Mendel’s philosophy is that an individual, 
whether vegetable or animal, is an aggregate of unit characters, and once 
the presence or absence of particular unit characters has been determined, 
the breeder can proceed to build up synthetically the plant or animal he 
desires. The immense economic value of this is at once apparent. 
Mr. Derbyshire discusses the whole subject with great clearness, and he 
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not only posseises keen powers of observation, but is also endowed with 
a fine oritioal faculty. The book is an important contribution to the 
literature of the subject and a valuable work of reference. The illus¬ 
trations are particularly good. 

Harry Campbell. 


School Life : Vol. iH. of The National Health Manuals. Edited by 

T. N. Kelynack, M.D. Pp. viii + 160. London : Charles H. Kelly. 

1911. Price Is. net. 

The Editor of the National Health Manuals informs us, in his preface to 
“ School Life,” that these handbooks have been designed for those 
interested or engaged in social service. The book before us, however, 
should appeal to a much wider public. Not everyone has the time or the 
temperament for engaging in social service; but everyone must come into 
contact with school-children at some time or other. To every thinking 
mind, therefore, this book should prove thoroughly interesting. Composed 
of twelve chapters, written by as many different authors, within little over 
a hundred pages, we get a series of expert presentations of facts and theories 
dealing with the manifold phases and aspects of school life. To add to the 
general utility of the book, the language throughout is entirely free from 
technical jargon, and where medical details occur they are lucidly explained 
in everyday terms. The Hygiene of the School, Medical Inspection of the 
School Child, Physical Education, the Personal Hygiene of the Schoolboy 
and of the Schoolgirl, Dental Conditions among School-children, and 
Physically and Mentally Defective Children, are all topics which have been 
much before the public of late years. It is all the more pleasurable, there¬ 
fore, to find these well-worn subjects treated here in a fresh and pithy 
manner. Though necessarily very short, the chapters are markedly free 
from the reproach of hasty generalization. The chapter on Mentally 
Defective Children, in particular, treats a very complex, widespread 
subject with admirable clarity and compactness, and should prove helpful to 
lay-workers. The author, C. P. Lapage, M.D., strongly, and very rightly, 
urges the need for permanent care in the treatment of the mentally defective. 
He states it as his opinion that " unless all workers and all societies taking 
up this subject recognize that permanent care is the one and only remedy 
by which a community may hope to deal effectively with the problem of the 
feeble-minded, their work may do more harm than good.” By letting the 
children trained and educated, often at great expense, at special schools 
loose upon the world after school age, the ranks of the unemployable, the 
prostitutes, the drunkards, and the criminals are largely recruited, and the 
problem grows larger from generation to generation. A delightful little 
chapter on Characteristics of School-children has been contributed by 
Dr. A. S. Arkle, Liverpool, in which their phenomena of growth, their 
nervous system as compared with that of adults, sense organs, psycho¬ 
logical characters, and physiology of motion, are very aptly described. As 
before, each chapter is faced by an interesting page of quotations, and 
these display a wide catholicity of choice. Perhaps the wisest note of 
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caution is supplied by Herbert Spencer, who is responsible for saying that 
Nature is a strict accountant, and if yon demand of her in one direction more 
than she is prepared to lay out, she balances the account by malting a deduction 
elsewhere.” This quotation very appropriately faces an exceedingly able 
and serious chapter on The School Child Worker, by D. M. Taylor, M.D., 
School Medical Inspector in Halifax. Useful bibliographies in connection 
with every chapter are supplied in a series of appendices and greatly add 
to the value of the manual. 

Emilia V. Kanthack de Voss. 


Herself: Talks with Women concerning Themselves. By 
E. B. Lowry, M.D. Pp. 221. Chicago: Forbes and Co. 1911, 
Price $1.00. 

Dr. E. B. Lowry is the authoress of two small books called “ Con* 
hdences” and "Truths,” which purport to be talks with girls and with 
boys concerning themselves. In the work before us she addresses herself 
to women, both before and after marriage. She states that in the majority 
of educational establishments where physiology is taught, nothing is 
mentioned about the reproductive organs. This book is intended to meet 
this deficiency, and it is written with a simple directness which leaves no 
loophole for misconceptions. The writer deplores the reticence of mothers 
towards their young daughters on the subject of sex, and considers this 
reticence both cowardly and fraught with grave dangers. As she says : 
" There must be something wrong with our system of education when the 
aim of this education seems to be to prepare the girl for a temporary 
position in an office or store, or for a gay social life ; and when there is no 
preparation for the important work of home-making and the rearing of 
children. . . . Nowadays we require experts for every position except 
that of motherhood, but we apparently do not consider that of enough 
importance to waste any time preparing for it.” Many sensitive, nervous 
girls, too, are oppressed by vague fears and worries which usually result 
from an ignorance that the right kind of Information given at the right 
time could easily dispel. The book covers a wide range of topics, from 
the clearing up of children in matters of sex to the consequences of the 
immoral traffic prevalent in large cities where women labour is grossly 
underpaid. It also contains much sensible advice to women in ordinary 
walks of life, and is eminently sane and cheery and encouraging in tone. 
One of the best chapters in the book Is that on Women in Business. 

Emilia V. Kanthack de Voss. 


Modern Surgery and its Making: A Tribute to Listerism. 
By C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S.E. Pp. viil + 360. With portrait of 
Lord Lister. London: Herbert and Daniel, 21, Maddox Street, W. 
1911. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Among our all too few leaders in medico-sociological studies and 
exposition. Dr. Saleeby Is one of the most independent and original. As a 
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graceful and convincing speaker and a brilliant writer, he has made for him* 
self a place and a name among social and scientific workers. His last book 
is characteristic of his best in style and spirit. As is indicated in a brief 
preface, the preparation of the book has been dictated by motives partly 
personal, but mainly public. Dr. Saleeby has it on his conscience to present 
the case for surgical science and art in a way which shall be realized by the 
thoughtful layman. He challenges the anti-vivisectionists, demands justice 
for, and consideration of, mothers as viewed from his standpoint as a 
eugenist, demonstrates the importance of woman’s share in the most 
beneficent of human achievements, and discusses the place and needs of 
surgery in our new experiments for a national control of disease. The 
most interesting section of the book to readers of this journal will be the 
striking chapter on " Surgery and Alcohol.” Here it is shown that alcohol, 
the most easily obtainable and widely known of all drugs, has been used in 
disease, as in health, by mankind in all times and places of which we have 
anything like adequate record. And yet its rdle as a remedial agent has 
been that of a hinderer rather than a helper of restorative and reparative 
processes. It is shown that alcohol is a member of the great group of 
protoplasmic poisons, and an elaborate survey is given of modern concep* 
tions regarding the physico-chemical views which now prevail as explana¬ 
tory of its action. This practical piece of advice directed to the reader is 
well worth quoting : " If ever he proposes to undergo a surgical operation, 
he would do well to prepare for the anaesthetic now by abstinence from 
alcohol.” The views are presented of Kocher, Sir Victor Horsley, and 
Sir Alfred Pearce Gould regarding the influence of alcohol in surgical work. 
Reference is also made to the researches of Laitinen and others. The 
close association between tuberculosis and alcoholism is also explained. 
We are particularly glad to find that Dr. Saleeby has provided an out¬ 
spoken opinion regarding a matter in which ignorance and empiricism have 
for too long been the chief guides : “ It may be pointed out that, just as in 
the case of consumptives, so also in the case of surgical tuberculosis in all 
its forms, where in every case the vital indication is to maintain and 
Increase the resistance of the patient’s tissues, these patients or their 
parents—for children are the chief victims—are being daily deceived with 
all manner of patent medicines, lung tonics, tonic wines and so forth, 
which are nothing else than masked alcohol, in strong solution, sold at 
outrageous prices. Everywhere a little inquiry will discover anxious and 
devoted parents scraping and toiling to save the wherewithal to buy these 
abominations for a child with hip-joint or spine disease ; dosing the victim 
continuously with the one substance which science has most exhaustively 
proved to lower the resistance of the human or animal body in all forms of 
tuberculosis.” The limits of space forbid further quotation, but we have 
given enough to justify our contention that every student of the alcohol 
problem should procure this remarkable book even for the sake of this one 
luminous chapter on the rdle of alcohol in surgery. 
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The Mastery of Life. By G. T. Wrench, M.D. Pp. 518. With 
portrait of author. London: Stephen Swift and Co., Ltd., 10, John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 1911. Price ISs. net. 

Whatever may be thought of the aim and objects, hypotheses, and 
arguments of the author of this remarkable volume, it is impossible to 
avoid rendering admiration for the industry, research, and skilful ordering 
of historical facts evidenced on almost every page of this elaborate and 
gracefully written work. Dr. Wrench holds that “ there is an art of life 
showing man’s mastery over life, and an anarchy showing man mastered; 
an art of life showing stability, shape, and form; an anarchy showing flux, 
shapelessness, and confusion.” His book is an attempt to indicate where 
and when man has manifested the most positive reaction to life. By an 
elaborate investigation of the civilization of Egypt, Greece, Rome, a study 
of Romanesque and Gothic tendencies, and researches regarding con¬ 
ditions and manifestations of life and thought in the Florentine and Roman 
Renaissance, in this and other European countries during the later 
centuries. Dr. Wrench has sought to show that the patriarchal system and 
values have afforded the surest and happiest foundations. He contends 
that people adopting such an attitude have been distinguished for their joy 
in, and power over, life for high ideals and noble attainments in art. On 
the other hand, he believes that modern ideals regarding personal liberty 
have betrayed us into a so-called science and art of life which is not only 
detrimental to the individual, but destructive to the greatest good of the 
race. Dr. Wrench’s arguments appear to us to be anti-Christian, anti¬ 
social, and certainly such as will not at this time of day stay the march of 
democracy; still there is much truth in many of his contentions, and we 
could wish that collectivists of the modern type would pay heed to his able 
chapter on Gadarene Progress.” In these utilitarian days when the 
individual is lost in the crowd, such a book as this is salutary as indicating 
a wider outlook than can be obtained in the infallible halfpenny news¬ 
paper, which now seems to be the chief guide and councillor of the majority 
of present-day citizens. 


Modern Medical Opinions on Alcohol: A Series of Lectures 
delivered by well-known Medical Men. Pp. 129. London: Cburch 
of England Temperance Society, 4, Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
1911. Price Is. 

This collection of authoritative addresses will be of considerable service 
to speakers and teachers interested in the scientific and medical aspects of 
the temperance question. The representative character of the volume will 
be sufiiciently indicated by an enumeration of its contents: “Alcohol: 
a Poison,” by Sir Frederick Treves; “ The Prevailing Intemperance 
among Women: its Cause and its Remedy,” by Sir Thomas Barlow; 
“ Alcohol and Efficiency,” by Sir James Crichton-Browne; " The Medical 
Profession and Alcohol, and is Alcohol of any Service?” by Sir Victor 
Horsley; “Alcohol and Infancy,” and “Alcohol and Parenthood,” by 
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Dr. C. W. Saleeby; " Alcohol and Disease,” by Professor Sims Woodhead; 
“ Alcohol : A Paralyzer,” by Dr. Norman Porritt ; “ Alcohol and 
Children,” and “ Alcohol and the Brain,” by the late Dr. George 
Carpenter; “ Inebriety and the Feeble-Minded,” by Dr. Theo B. Hyslop; 
“The Prevention and Cure of Intemperance,” by Dr. Ettie Sayer; 
“ Alcohol in Relation to Some Phases of Surgery and Medicine,” by 
Mr. Charles Corfield; and “ Alcohol and Health,” by the late Sir Andrew 
Clarke. It should be noted that any of these addresses may be procured 
separately in booklet form at one penny each or 6s. per hundred. 


How TO Impress the Evils of Alcohol: Cases and Comments 
from a Doctor’s Practice. By W. A. Chappie, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
D.P.H., M.P. Pp. 156. London: George G. Harrap and Co., 
9, Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, W.C. 1911. Price Is. 6d. net. 

Dr. Chappie has been badly advised in regard to the form in which he has 
issued his book. It ought to have appeared as two separate volumes. The 
first portion consists of a series of all too short essays on those physio¬ 
logical principles and pathological data which should govern hygienic 
teaching in regard to the use of alcohol and the prevention of alcoholism. 
Some of the chapters, if they may so be called, are ludicrously brief. 
That on the important subject of Alcohol and Incidental Disease consists 
of two sentences covering ten lines. The latter and greater part of the 
book consists of a collection of stories, apparently based upon actual 
clinical experiences, illustrating the deranging influence of alcohol in the 
activities of home and public life. In this country the mixing of fiction, 
even when founded on fact, with the inculcation of scientific principles 
and practices within the limits of a little book, will not be looked upon 
with favour. Dr. Chappie’s purpose has been excellent, but he has made 
a mistake in the method whereby he has carried It out. 


Economics of the Drink Problem : Based upon “ The Economy 
of Temperance.” By J. Johnson Baker. Pp. 106. London: Church 
of England Temperance Society, 4, Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
1911. Price Is. 

In studying the medico-sociological problems of alcoholism, we are in 
danger of neglecting the important economic aspect of the problem. Mr. 
Baker’s carefully compiled monograph will help us to correct this mistake. 
The present work is based upon his well-known volume, “ The Economy 
of Temperance,” first issued in 1896, since which date ten editions have 
been called for. In the present volume the outlook has been widened and 
tbe scope amplified, while the latest facts and figures have been arranged 
and presented in a form convenient for ready reference. The work is 
divided Into two parts, dealing respectively with domestic and national 
economy in regard to our drinking customs and their consequences. The 
VOU IX. 13 
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work is one which might well form a handbook for social study circles. It 
will be invaluable to speakers and teachers, and should have a place in 
every public library. 


The Condition of England. By C. F. G. Masterman, M.P. 

Pp. ix + 2S5. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, 

Strand, W.C. 1911. Price Is. net. 

This remarkable book was first issued in 1909, and has run through 
several editions. It is now brought within the reach of all by the publica¬ 
tion of this popular shilling edition, which, in size, form, printing, binding, 
and general get-up, is excellent. The work seeks to describe and estimate 
some of the more important of present-day characteristics of thought and 
life in England. All sorts and conditions are considered, the wealthy 
“ conquerors ” at the top, the patient middle classes of the “ suburbans,” 
the skilful artisans, the toiling, working “ multitudes,” and the derelicts. 
Careful studies are afforded of the changes which have occurred, making 
for increase in social comfort and a raising in the standard of life, the 
influence of religion, the spread of new political beliefs and Socialism, the 
growth of the town, and the psychology of the crowd. The work is an 
honest, painstaking effort to reveal something of conditions as they are, 
and to indicate the trend of things. We cannot, however, but feel that 
the author gives the impression of being too much of an onlooker, and 
certainly there is throughout a note of pessimism. Moreover, Mr. Master- 
man’s view is not sufiiciently comprehensive. This is indicated by the 
absence of any consideration of the hygienic, economic, and medico-socio¬ 
logical influence of alcoholism on the condition of the people. The index 
has no such words as alcohol, drink, drunkenness, intemperance, con¬ 
sumption, tuberculosis. It is quite impossible to present anything like an 
adequate exposition of the condition of England without considering the 
influence of disease-producing agencies. We trust in the next edition Mr. 
Masterman will see fit to increase the service of his suggestive study by 
widening its scope and making his book more comprehensive and con¬ 
structive. 


The Standard of Living among the Industrial People of 
America. By Frank Hatch Streightoff. Pp. xix + 196. Boston 
and New York ; Houghton, Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 1911. Price $1.00 net. 

This is one of the Hart, Schaffner, and Marx Prize Essays, the publica¬ 
tion of which has been made possible by a far-seeing wisdom and judiciously 
dispensed generosity which has recognized the importance of trying “ to 
draw the attention of American youth to the study of economic end com¬ 
mercial subjects, and to encourage the best thinking of the country to 
investigate the problems which vitally affect the business world of to-day.” 
Mr. StreightoCTs monograph is a particularly able and informing one. 
It provides opinions and data regarding the content, determinants, equiva- 
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lents, and significance of the standard of living in the United States, and it 
supplies, in conveniently-arranged form, particulars regarding family expen¬ 
ditures, incomes, cost of housing, dietaries, clothing, conditions of health, 
means for intellectual and social life, and much else relating to the welfare 
of the people. There is a good bibliography, and almost every page bears 
references to official and other publications- The volume is one which 
social workers on both sides the Atlantic will do well to study. There is a 
reference to the influence of the saloon on the psychical and social life of 
the working class which deserves consideration. "According to the data 
of the Bureau of Labour, 50*72 per cent, of the families canvassed had 
expenditure for intoxicants averaging $24.53. It is highly probable that 
this outlay for drink is set too low, for many housewives doubtless tried to 
conceal the real extent of the use of intoxicants- In Pittsburg the foreign 
born are often heavy drinkers. Some of them will spend more for liquor 
than for food, and individuals can imbibe from two to three gallons on 
a festal occasion. The per capita consumption of distilled spirits, wines, 
and malt liquors in the United States in 1908 was 23'01 gallons. That is 
enough to make at least a gallon and a half each week for every male 
of voting age. It costs, on the average, $7,118.30 per year to buy the liquor 
sold in a saloon. Now, when there are only from 200 to 800 people to 
support each saloon, the mean expenditure must be from $8.50 to $35 per 
capita, or about $40 to $150 per family. The magnitude of this burden 
may be astounding, but it must be remembered, in considering the averages, 
that at least thirty million Americans are living in "dry localities,” either 
by State prohibition, or some substantial form of "local option.” It is 
explained why the saloon exercises so great an attraction for the working 
man, and all will agree with the conclusion that " alcohol is both the 
cause and effect of bad conditions of living ; its pernicious work far over¬ 
balances for evil the good features of the saloon.” We have quoted suffici¬ 
ent to demonstrate to students of the economic aspects of the drink problem 
the necessity for fully studying Mr. Streightoff’s very able monograph. 


Unemployment: A Social Study. By B. Seebohm Rowntree, author of 
" Poverty : A Study of Town Life,” etc., and Bruno Lasker. Pp. xx 
+ 317. London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 
1911. Price 5s. net. 

Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s contributions to the scientific study of poverty 
and other morbid social disorders have laid the whole nation under a debt 
of gratitude, and have furnished individual investigators with stimulus and 
information the value of which cannot be overestimated. In the present 
volume Mr. Rowntree and his coadjutor, assisted by a staff of carefully- 
selected experts, detail the results of a well-devised and ably-conducted 
survey of unemployment as exhibited in the ancient city of York, with 
its population of 82,000 inhabitants. As far as this centre is concerned, it 
is possible to form a reliable expression not only of how many people were 
unemployed on the day of the inquiry, but in nearly all cases to give their 
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industrial record since they left school, together with other ieformation con¬ 
cerning them. The book is a clinical study of unemployment, which, for 
systematic thoroughness and reliability in results, has never been equalled. 
It provides social workers with a model and also with data which most 
prove invaluable. It is interesting to note the definition adopted : “A 
person is unemployed who is seeking work for wages, but unable to find 
any suited to his capacities and under conditions which are reasonable, 
judged by local standards.” In a concluding chapter the authors summarize 
the main facts brought out by their investigation, and offer suggestions 
for reform, the chief of which are training for youths, regulation of the 
work of public bodies, afforestation, decasualization of labour, insurance, 
and decentralization of town populations. A study of this volume clearly 
indicates how important a part alcoholism plays in the making and^perpetua- 
tion of unemployment. Every social worker and student of economic con¬ 
ditions should study this remarkable record of sociological research. 


Medical Science of To-Day : A Popular Account of the More Recent 
Developments in Medicine and Surgery'. By Wilmott Evans, M.D., 
B.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital. Pp. 324. 
With thirty-one illustrations. London: Seeley, Service and Co., 
Ltd., 38, Great Russell Street. 1912. Price Ss. net. 

This is one of the well-planned volumes of “The Science of To-Day ” 
Series. It is a welcome sign of the times. It is encouraging to find that 
some of the best of the younger members of the medical profession are 
realizing the importance of a medico-sociological consideration of certain 
modern problems which await solution. It is only by assuming the rights 
and bearing the responsibilities of leadership that representatives of medical 
science can expect to secure the defeat of ignorance and quackery. We 
quite agree with the arguments of the author of this sensible and informing 
book, that doctors should undertake the enlightenment of the public in 
regard to matters relating to the prevention of disease and the maintenance 
of health. “ If the members of the public were better acquainted with 
some of the facts of medical science, they would understand better than at 
present the marvellous intricacy of medicine and the difficulties that lie in 
the way of diagnosis ; they would be less prone to resort to quack medicines, 
and to place their trust in treatment which must rest on their ovrn diag¬ 
noses.” Starting with a concise description of medicine in the past, the 
author, in a succession of well-ordered chapters, describes the causes of 
disease, devoting special attention to “germs.” Indications are given 
as to modern procedures employed in the detection of disease. Careful 
expositions are provided, in readily understood language, of the essential 
facts of immunity, vaccination, ansesthetics, antiseptics, the arrest of 
haemorrhage, the art of surgery, the rdle of drugs, and organo-therapy. 
There are also good descriptions of malaria and the part played by insects 
In the production of disease. In the latter part of the book there are 
sections dealing with industrial diseases, so-called legal medicine, idiosyn- 
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crasies and treatment by X rays, by radium, and by Finsen Light. The 
concluding chapter affords a hopeful anticipation of “ The Medicine of the 
Future.” 

The Corner of Harley Street : Being some Familiar Correspond¬ 
ence of Peter Harding, M.D. Pp. 271. London : Constable and Co., 
Ltd. 1911. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

This is a notable book. It is written by a well-known member of the 
medical profession, who desires still to remain anonymous. His work, 
however, has won instant recognition, as is evident from the fact that 
already it has reached its sixth impression. Certainly every doctor should 
possess a copy. It rings true with a note of real literary distinction. 
There are portions which remind us of the writings of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and the novels of Weir Mitchell. The book consists of a collec¬ 
tion of letters written to Dr. Harding’s old college chum, his son, daughter, 
sister, and other friends. In each there is manifested a fascinating array 
of, qualities which make the letters living documents. Worldly wisdom, 
spiritual discernment, scientific acumen, professional instincts, parental 
cares, and a love of nature, offspring, friends, and the angler’s rod and fly, 
are all portrayed with truth, humour, and a keen conception of their real 
meaning. Every letter provides a field for the gathering of apt quotations, 
but we forbear, although the temptation is great. Peter Harding, whoever 
he be, has the making of a brilliant litterateur, who may attain a permanent 
place among our best essayists and letter-writers. We shall eagerly antici¬ 
pate the appearance of his next work, and trust that he will not be tempted 
to forsake the further delineation of medical life and character, with which 
he Is, clearly, so intimately acquainted. Finally, we should like to con¬ 
gratulate the publishers on the get-up of the book; it is peculiarly 
satisfying. 


Social Customs. By Florence Howe Hall, author of “The Correct 
Thing.” Pp. 441. Boston ; Dana Estes and Company. 1911. $1.50 
net. 

“ Manners are of more importance than laws. Upon these, in a great 
measure, the law depends. The law teaches us but here and there, now 
and then. Manners are what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or 
debase, barbarize or refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible 
operation, like that of the air we breathe in. They give their whole form 
and colour to our lives. According to their quality, they aid morals, they 
supply laws, or they totally destroy them.” These words of Burke form 
the text for Mrs. Hall’s entertaining and Instructive volume. Written 
primarily for American readers. It is nevertheless one which in great 
measure makes its appeal to all English-speaking people. It provides a 
concise description of the evolution of manners, indicates their function In 
our social system, enumerates the chief of our customs, procedures and 
forms of etiquette, describes the duties of hosts and hostesses, inculcates 
principles and practices of correct behaviour, both In public and private 
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life, details the use and manner of employment of visiting>cards, furnishes 
advice as to conduct at table, weddings, teas, dinners, and the like, and, in 
short, furnishes a wealth of suggestions, hints, and directions for making 
the best of self, circumstances, and acquaintances. The book is gracefully 
written, and the advice, generally speaking, is excellent; but the old- 
fashioned Britisher may resent some of the recommendations which, either 
for better or worse, will make for the Americanization of life in the old 
country. There is no index, which is a regrettable oversight. 


The White Slave Traffic in America. By O. Edward Janney, 
M.D., Chairman of the National Vigilance Committee for the Sup¬ 
pression of the White Slave Traffic. Pp. 201. New York City: 
Published by the National Vigilance Committee, 156, Fifth Avenue. 
1911. Price $1.00. 

This brave, outspoken exposure of vice should be carefully studied by all 
students of medico-sociological problems and workers for human protection 
and uplifting on both sides of the Atlantic. As Dr. Janney very truly 
indicates in his foreword, there are “ multitudes of parents, teachers, and 
other persons 'having charge of young people, who are unaware of the 
dangers that threaten young women and, terrible though the facts are 
which are presented, they are too true to be hidden, and knowledge is the 
first step towards that wisdom which is the surest protector of purity in 
life and thought and the soundest safeguard against all the powers of dark¬ 
ness. This book has been written " in order that the innocent may be 
protected, the ignorant enlightened, the foolish and reckless warned, the 
weak safeguarded, the wicked and designing thwarted, and the traffic 
suppressed.” The National Vigilance Committee of the United States of 
America are conducting a strenuous campaign with unscrupulous and cruel 
foes, and they deserve the support of every right-minded man and woman. 
Vigilance is the monthly organ published jointly by the Committee and the 
American Purity Alliance at an annual subscription of 50 cents, and we 
believe many in this country would do well to procure copies of this 
journal. 

Prevention and Cure. By Eustace Miles, M.A. Pp. xi -f- 247. 
London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 1911. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The energy and enterprise of Mr. Eustace Miles is apparently limitless. 
It is impossible to say how many books have preceded the present one, and 
we suppose Mr. Miles himself has no reliable estimate as to the number 
likely to follow. Anyway, there is much in the present volume to admire and 
approve, although not a few old-fashioned folk will not hesitate to condemn 
what they will consider irregular methods of medical direction. Mr. Miles, 
in the opening statement of his preface, boldly states that most of the 
chapters of his book were first given as lectures at his “ Eustace Miles 
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Salons ” in Chandos Street. Mr. Miles’s experience is interesting and is 
worth quoting : “ I noticed that lectures on Health, Fitness, Success, etc., 
attracted little interest; very few came to them. But directly I took the 
opposite point of view, and put in the title of the lecture some such definite 
ailment as Nervousness, Depression, Indigestion, Obesity, Colds, Uric 
Acid Troubles, Sleeplessness, Kidney Troubles, Fatigue, etc., I had the 
room fulland very truly the author adds, “ Prevention is less popular 
than Cure. It is less interesting to ’ civilized ’ mankind.” There is a 
wisdom about this book which is the outcome of natural shrewdness, long- 
continued and varied observation of humans and their ways, and a recogni¬ 
tion of the importance of Individuality. Mr. Miles disarms criticism to 
some extent by claiming that “ the object of the book is not to make 
people think about their ailments, but to make them think about sensible 
ways of curing and preventing these and other ailments as well.” There 
is no doubt this book will make many desirous of jliving the healthy life 
who now regularly deceive, disobey, or set themselves to circumvent the 
advice of their own old-fashioned but not altogether out-of-date family 
doctor. 

Nerves and the Nervous. By Edwin Ash, M.D., Assistant Physician 
to the Italian Hospital, London, and for Nervous Diseases to the 
Kensington and Fulham General Hospital. Pp. ix + 239. London : 
Mills and Boon, Ltd., 49, Rupert Street, W. 1911. Price 5s. net. 

The rapidly increasing output of books dealing with mental disorders 
and nervous derangements is a sign of the times, and indicates something of 
the demand for relief for fagged brains and jaded nerves. Dr. Ash’s work 
Is a well-conceived and successful attempt to provide thoughtful men and 
women with a non-technical exposition of the nature, causes, manifesta¬ 
tions, prevention, cure, and amelioration of that all too prevalent departure 
from normal life which we speak of popularly as “ nerves.” The author has 
wisely kept within well-defined limitations, and, while providing information 
which cannot be other than of service to many, he has avoided any suggestion 
of a dangerous self-treatment or other Irregular, unscientific, although much 
advertised and commonly employed, methods of so-called “ treatment.” The 
directions given, It Is claimed, “ are intended to be of assistance in the 
recovery of health, but in no wise to replace expert advice.” A section is 
devoted to the rdle of alcohol in “nerve’’cases, and Dr. Ash does not hesitate 
to express his own view definitely: “ I have not the slightest hesitation 
in saying that for all persons of a nervous tendency alcohol Is never good 
and is frequently harmful;” and “I maintain that alcohol in every form 
should be studiously avoided by anyone whose nervous system is Inclined 
to give him trouble.” We quite agree that “ there is not the slightest 
doubt that neurasthenia is responsible for a not inconsiderable amount of 
inebriety, which has in many cases originated in the temporary feeling 
of renewed energy resulting from the imbibition of spirits and, further, 
“ alcohol is unquestionably the bitter enemy of the neurasthenic, and an 
insidious foe that may tempt its victim to ultimate downfall in the most 
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artful way.” There is a good chapter on the care and control of nervous 
children. Dr. Ash’s suggestive and serviceable book deserves careful 
study. _ 

Death : Its Causes and Phenomena, with Special Reference 
TO Immortality. By Hereward Carrington, late Member of the 
Council of the American Society for Psychical Research, and John R. 
Meader (“Graham Hood”), Member of the American Statistical 
Society and of the Society for Psychical Research. Pp. xi + 552. 
With Illustrations. London : William Rider and Son, Ltd,, 164, Alders* 
gate Street, E.C. 1911. Price 8s. 6d. net. 

This work is unique. Death is usually viewed as a condition to be 
deplored, and its study one to be shunned, and yet, as the authors of this 
remarkable book contend, there is no logical ground for this position, and, 
scientifically considered, “death may be made as fascinating a study as 
any other.” Divested of the superstition and glamour which usually 
surround it, death assumes the appearance of a most interesting scientific 
problem, both from its physiological and from its psychological side. 
Moreover, as is here shown, there is wisdom in investigating means for the 
postponing of death, and the discovery of ways and measures by which it may 
be robbed of its pains and terrors. In this bulky volume there is collated 
much material relating to the physiology and psychology of death; facts, 
opinions, theories, phenomena, hypotheses, and much miscellaneous in* 
formation are here brought together and placed in orderly array. The 
work deals with the signs of death, the imitations of death, premature 
burial, cremation and mummification, and all the causes of death. The two 
authors put forward their respective theories regarding the nature of 
death. An important section of the book is devoted to an erudite study of 
the historical aspects of the subject. More than half the volume is devoted 
to the psychological consideration of death, and here are discussed such 
questions as the moment of death, visions of the dying, experiments in 
photographing and in weighing the soul, death coincidences, the results of 
psychical research, and intra-cosmic difficulties of communication. This 
all too brief notice will indicate the wide scope of this curious and compre* 
hensive book. Such a study will appeal to many minds, but it is clearly 
one that must be entered upon with reverence, discrimination, and discern* 
ment. The volume contains a serviceable bibliography. 


Outlines of Biology. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, LL.D., F.R.S, 
F.Z.S., F.L.S., Secretary to the Zoological Society. Revised and 
Supplemented by George P. Mudge, A.R.C.SC., F.Z.S., Lecturer 
on Biology, London Hospital Medical College, etc. Third edition, 
revised. Pp. xv + 348, with 74 figures. London: Methuen and Co., 
Ltd., 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1911. Price 6s. net. 

This book, first issued in 1894, has now been carefully revised and 
brought up to date, and admirably meets the requirements of the student 
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working for the first examination of the Conjoint Board of Surgeons and 
Physicians, London, and should also prove of service to those preparing for 
similar examinations—as, for instance, the first medical of London 
University and of Durham University. But the book is more than a 
student’s text-book. It Is a concise yet comprehensive account of the 
fundamental facts In zoology, botany, embryology, histology, which should 
be known to all broad-minded students of science and medico-sociological 
workers in various fields of activity. This Is a manual which we would 
particularly commend to the notice of readers of this journal, for it will 
provide them with a compact and reliable statement of biological facts and 
contentions relating to life and Its forms and manifestations, which will 
enable them to follow many of the arguments, hypotheses, and suggestions 
put forward from time to time in these pages in regard to the deranging 
influence of alcohol and other protoplasmic poisons on animal and vegetable 
structures. The book Is plentifully illustrated with well-drawn figures. 


The Radiant Morn ; or, the Secret of Perpetual Youth. By 
A. T. Schofield, M.D. Pp. 115. London: James Nisbet and Co., 
Ltd., 22, Berners Street, W. 1912. Price Is. 6d. net. 

Dr. A. T. Schofield Is a versatile and Impressive writer, and whether 
dealing with the principles and practice of hygiene, the medico-psychological 
management of disordered minds, or verities of Christian hope and 
experience, his touch has always the power to help and guide. The present 
work, based on Dr. Thring’s beautiful hymn, “ The radiant morn hath passed 
away,” is a stimulating and optimistic contrlbutive ofiTerlng—a plea and 
argument for the perpetuation of natural happiness, brightness, and joy. 
The author’s aim Is clearly defined: “ To show that Christianity, rightly 
understood and enjoyed, instead of narrowing our outlook and curtailing 
our pleasures, enlarges both, and thus brings into the life, in a way that 
nothing else can, a deep, true note of harmony and happiness.” This 
beautifully-printed volume, In eff'ective black and red, should have a wide 
circulation. It will serve as a fitting New Year’s gift for all desirous of 
remaining young in spirit, however mature they may be in mere years 


“The Song Companion to the Scriptures,” compiled by the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, D.D., Founder and Director of the Mundesley Bible 
Conference and the Westminster Bible School (London: Morgan and 
Scott, Ltd., 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C.), has been prepared to meet 
the requirements and supply the demand created by the growth of the 
Bible-School Movement. Dr. Campbell Morgan, in his preface, shows that 
no book has hitherto been provided specially suited to the needs of 
assemblies gathered specially for the study of the Divine Library. A 
purely Biblical plan of arrangement has been adopted. The collection has 
been made with broad-minded Catholic sympathies, and there can be no 
doubt but that the volume will prove of real service. As regards the 
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tunes, it should be noted that there are a number of new ones and many 
old favourites have been re-harmonized. In some cases popular tunes have 
wisely been transposed into a lower key. We are glad to see that the 
common and flippant productions, which have, during recent years, been too 
much encouraged, are here to a great extent excluded. There is a good 
selection for children. Altogether the volume contains 609 hynms and 
tunes, and, in addition, there are a number of psalms and canticles. The 
paper, printing, binding, and general get-up of the book are good. 


'* The General Catalogue of the Times Book Club ” (London: 376-384, 
Oxford Street, W., and 160, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 1911. Price 
2s. 6d. net) is really an indispensable volume for all who avail themselves of 
the exceptional advantages of the Times Book Club, and it is a reference book 
of considerable interest and practical service to all book lovers and literary 
workers. Not only are titles of books and names of their authors provided, 
but the cash price is given of each work, a matter of no little moment to 
those with limited resources. The catalogue is divided into two parts, the 
first aflfords alphabetical lists of books classified under subjects, while the 
second is an index of authors and their works. Thus every book appears 
at least twice in this catalogue, and convenience of reference is thereby 
greatly facilitated. The volume is admirably arranged, and the printing 
could not well be bettered. It is a work which should be kept within easy 
reach and have a prominent place among our indispensable books of 
reference. 


Quackery (Quack Remedies and Quack Practice) and Medical Law 
Reform,” by Henry Sewill (price fid. net. London : P. S. King and Son, 
Orchard House, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.), is a 
powerful plea for the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider all 
aspects of quackery, now so rampant in every section of society. 


“ Alcohol and its Evils,” by Rev. J. Alfred Sharp (price Id. London: 
Charles H. Kelly, 25-35, > City Road, and 26, Paternoster Row, E.C.), 
provides an effective collection of facts and figures, which will be invaluable 
to temperance advocates, particularly those engaged in religious work in 
the Sunday-school, the Band of Hope, and the Church. 


" Alcohol and Public Morals,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby (price ^d., or 
3s. per 100 net. London : National British Women’s Temperance Associa¬ 
tion, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.), is a powerful plea for a study of " the 
relation between alcohol and the great fact called sex.” The conclusion is 
definite : “ Alcohol injures parenthood, with which is bound up the greater 
part, if not the whole, of public and private morals, either through actual 
parenthood, or from the transmutation of the racial and parental instincts.” 
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“The Alliance T emperance Almanack for 1912 ” (price Id. Manchester: 
United Kingdom Alliance, Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate ; and 
London : 20, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W.) is a useful compendium of 
facts, figures, and testimonies for temperance advocates. There are 
portraits of a number of well-known “ stalwarts.” 


“A Factory Girl’s Romance ” and “God’s Mary,” by Mrs. J. T. Rae, 
the indefatigable and courageous Honorary President and Secretary of the 
Girls’ Guild of Good Life, Hoxton Hall, 130, Hoxton Street, London, N., 
are true stories, well told, of girl life in the neglected regions of our great 
Metropolis. This little book is a revelation of wonderful forces working 
for joyous righteousness. Mrs. Archibald MacKirdy contributes a brief 
introduction to this really heartening record. 


“ The Nursing Mirror Pocket-Book and Diary for 1912 ” (price 6d. net. 
London : The Scientific Press, Ltd., 28, Southampton Street, Strand, 
W.C.), now in its fifth year, provides nurses with a compact and thoroughly 
serviceable reference manual and reminder for engagements. An immense 
amount of valuable information has been condensed into a small compass. 
Every nurse should possess a copy of this helpful little volume. 


“ Sanatoria for the People; or, The State Campaign against Consumption,” 
by Charles H. Garland and Thomas D. Lister, M.D. (price Is. net. 
London: The Scientific Press), is a timely and reliable exposition which all 
interested in the National Insurance Act and the care and control of 
consumptives should peruse. The book explains what a sanatorium is, and 
seeks to do and indicates what such institutions have accomplished and the 
part they may be expected to play in the Campaign against Tuberculosis. 


“ A Report on National Vitality, its Wastes and Conservation,” prepared 
for the National Conservation Commission by Professor Irving Fisher, of 
Yale University (Washington : Government Office), forms “ Bulletin 30 of 
the Committee of One Hundred on National Health,” and is a document 
which our readers must not neglect. It provides a remarkable collection 
of facts and figures relating to conditions influencing the well-being of 
citizens of the United States of America. 
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PREPARATIONS : NEW AND OLD. 


A SHAKESPEARE COLLECTION. 

Messrs, David Bryce and Son, 133, West Campbell Street, London, 
the well-known publishers of literary novelties, have issued a collection of 
Shakespeare’s“works in a form which must win wide popularity. Twenty 
volumes of “The Ellen Terry Shakespeare ” are gathered into a cabinet 
resembling an old fashioned genuine oak dower chest, and ornamented on 
the front panel with a medallion of the great master. Each volume is 
clearly printed on india paper, bound in leather with gold lettering, contains 
one or more plays, and is so neat and tiny as to fit the waistcoat pocket. 
The publishers’ claim that this is “ the most complete, compact, and handy 
set in existence ” is fully justified. The miniature oak chest weighs 
2i pounds, has the dimensions 7i inches by Si inches by 3f inches, and 
costs only 25s. net. As a New Year’s gift or a birthday present this 
ingenious, artistic, and inexpensive collection of Shakespeare’s immortal 
works could hardly be surpassed. 


FIRST AID. 

Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co., Snow Hill, Holborn, London, 
W.C., the far-famed firm of “ Tabloid ” products, have issued a compact 
little booklet on “ First Aid Emergencies,” which provides, in the most 
convenient form possible, directions for the rendering of assistance in 
accidents and other emergencies. A series of “ outfits ” are now available 
in sizes, at prices, and with equipment, to meet the requirements of all sorts 
and conditions of persons and circumstances. One of these “Tabloid’’ 
brand first aid outfits should be in the possession of every household. 
Special forms have been provided for automobilists, aviators, aeronauts, 
yachtsmen, sportsmen, travellers, tourists, nurses, boy scouts, missionaries, 
and special sets can be provided for expeditions or other particular 
occasions. The materials are contained in strong cases made of aluminized 
or black japanned metal, some being artistically coloured in rex red, royal 
blue, and brewster green enamelled metal. We have recently had oppor¬ 
tunity of investigating the half-guinea outfit. The contents are as follows ; 
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‘'Tabloid” bandages and dressings, “Vaporole” aromatic ammonia, 
“ Boropax ” sal volatile, carron oil (solidified), jaconet plaster, protective 
skin, scissors, pins, etc., and eight tubes of " Tabloid ” and " Soloid ” 
brand products. It is impossible to speak too highly of these sensible and 
scientifically designed outfits. No one should think of going abroad or 
engaging in touring without having one as an essential part of their 
available equipment. 


A PINE BATH. 

In the relief of fatigue and the alleviation of mental fag and bodily 
weariness, as well as in the treatment of certain mental disorders and 
physical derangements, the hot bath, when properly administered. Is of 
Invaluable service. For many brain-workers a hot bath at night provides 
a safe and effective sedative. In the management of not a few inebriates 
and other chronic alcoholics, the hot bath is often a valuable agent. The 
advantages of the hot bath may be increased by the use of “ Klenitas.” 
The “Klenitas Pine Bath” has been Introduced by Mr. John Askham, 
16, Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. The bottles of the 
Pine Bath fluid cost 2s. 6d. each. By the addition of a small quantity to the 
hot water a most refreshing and invigorating bath is obtained, the aroma 
from which is peculiarly delightful. We have employed this pine bath 
preparation extensively, and can thoroughly recommend it. 


COFFEE AND COFFEE-MAKING. 

Dr. Chalmers Watson, in his new work on “ Food and Feeding in 
Health and Disease ” (Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd, 1910), says : “ When 
coffee is made by Infusion, in the ordinary ways of this country, there is 
extracted about 20 per cent. To obtain the full strength of the coffee, the 
example of the East should be followed, and the beverage prepared by 
infusion and decoction combined. When so prepared, coffee should yield 
fully one-third of its weight of extract.” Coffee Is one of the most effective 
and innocuous of stimulants, and justly occupies a foremost place among 
the beverages of almost all races. We believe that properly-made coffee 
provides a reliable substitute for alcohol, and certainly many brain-workers 
will support this view. The State of San Paulo (Brazil) Pure Coffee Co., 
Ltd., 62, King William Street, London, E.C., have furnished us with a 
sample of their “Fazenda” Pure Coffee. It appears to be a thoroughly 
reliable and rich-flavoured coffee. The same firm have introduced the 
“Fazenda Tricolator”—a simple but ingenious and effective contrivance 
for the proper making of coffee. This coffee-making machine extracts the 
essentials out of the coffee, is economical in use, filters the coffee, and so 
gets rid of unpleasant sediment, and can be employed without difficulty. 
It is made of spun aluminium, and only costs Ss. An illustrated booklet, 
“ The Fazenda Way,” explaining the utility of this simple apparatus, will 
be sent on application. 
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TURTLE SOUP. 

The Turtle Cup (1911), Ltd., of which Mr. T. K. Beilis is Managing 
Director, 15, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, B.C., have introduced a stimulant 
and nutrient, “Turtle Cup,” which promises to be of service in the treat¬ 
ment of inebriety and other forms of alcoholism and allied disorders marked 
by lowering of nerve tone. Certainly many invalids as well as brain¬ 
workers will find “ Turtle Cup” invigorating and palatable as a beverage, 
and a readily prepared and speedily assimilated nutrient. We are assured 
that it is prepared from real turtle, combined with fresh beef, and essence 
of selected vegetables. A two-ounce bottle, costing Is., will make four or 
five large portions, or provide eight teacupfuls. According to analysis, 
there is over 10 ,per cent, of nutritive and easily digestible nitrogenous 
substances, and 24 per cent, of stimulating meat bases. It is also rich in 
organic phosphorus and lecithin. 


DIARIES. 

The Diaries for 1912 seem to be more plentiful, varied, and serviceable, 
than in jany preceding year. And this Is as it should be, for, with the 
increasing interests and activities of modern life, diaries have become 
indispensable aids both to work and pleasures. Among the more important 
firms providing excellent forms of diaries, year-books, and calendars, the 
following merit special mention : 

Messrs. Thomas De la Rue and Co., Ltd. (London: 110, Bunhill Row, 
E.C., and Paris : 52, Rue d’Hauteville), with their very popular “ Onoto” 
diaries still hold a favoured position. These remembrancers present many 
praiseworthy features. They are available in numerous forms, sizes, 
shapes, bindings, and prices. The “ Onoto ” Diary showing a week at one 
opening is a particularly convenient one. It is now produced in three 
sizes, the smallest being specially adapted for the waistcoat pocket. A 
new line is provided in the “ Onoto ” diary with a page for every day. 
Each diary Is provided with a monthly index, which greatly facilitates 
rapid and easy reference. The alphabetical index for names and addresses 
is another serviceable feature. We must not omit to note that with 
every copy there is presented a £1,000 insurance coupon, which provides 
for many advantages. It is impossible to speak too highly of these diaries ; 
paper, printing, binding, and general make-up are all excellent, and not 
only every taste and want can be met, but all pockets seem to have been 
considered, for “ Onoto ” diaries vary In price from 6d. to 18s. 6d. This 
firm also supply a good series of engagement and date cases for private, 
professional, and business requirements. 

John Walker and Co., Ltd. (London : Farringdon House, Warwick 
Lane, E.C.), also supply a famous series of diaries. The best work and 
materials are put into their production. This year’s issues are handler, 
daintier, and more serviceable than ever. As New Year’s gifts they are 
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always welcome, for a diary is now an indispensable vade-mecum for 
everyone. These diaries are of all sorts and conditions. The “Desk 
Diary ” has a page for each day of the year, and is particularly suited for 
private and office use. For doctors and professional men this diary is 
admirable ; it can be obtained with lock and key if desired. The “ Graphic” 
diaries are made in two sizes with one week to a page. The “ Combina¬ 
tion ” combines a Graphic diary and notebook within one cover. The 
“ Society ” diary is an elegant boudoir form which ladies will know how to 
value. The “ Pearl,” “ Diamond,” “ Ruby,” “ Quarterly,” and “Chate¬ 
laine” all have special features of conspicuous merit. The “ Loose-leaf’’ 
forms are appreciated by many. Each diary for 1912 is provided with 
a £1,000 accident insurance coupon. 

Messrs. Charles Letts and Co. (London: Southwark Bridge Buildings, 
S.B., and 3, Royal Exchange, E.C.) specialize in diaries and notebooks for 
special purposes, and issue editions for schoolboys, schoolgirls, school¬ 
teachers, boy scouts, gardeners, motorists, cyclists, commercial travellers, 
etc., as well as for ordinary citizens. The “ Schoolboys’” and “ School¬ 
girls’ ” diaries are excellent, and form capital New Year’s gifts for our sons 
and daughters. The “Boy Scouts’’diary is published under the direction 
of the Chief Scout, and is being taken up by boy scout troops throughout 
the country. All the diaries contain the novel self-opening tablet, which 
facilitates speedy reference. Each has a £1,000 insurance coupon, and 
arrangements have been made whereby the purchaser can register the 
coupon with the stationer at the time when it is bought, a convenience and 
saving of trouble which people will no doubt appreciate. 

Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome and Co. (London: Snow Hill, Holborn, 
W.C.) furnish all photographers with a diary and year-book which is not 
only unique but indispensable. “ The ' Welcome ’ Photographic Exposure 
Record and Diary for 1912 (price Is.) is full of photographic data, and pro¬ 
vides directions and observations regarding exposure, development, 
intensification, and all the other processes necessary for the making of 
pictures. There are particulars relating to focussing by scale, factorial 
development, machine tank or stand development, use of bromide papers, 
preparation of lantern slides, transparencies and the enlargement of 
negatives, contact printing by artificial light, and colour effects by staining. 
The various tables provided will be invaluable for reference. A consider¬ 
able section of the volume is devoted to spaces for the record of negative 
exposures. The diary proper is excellent. This splendid little pocket- 
book can be obtained from all photographic dealers and booksellers and at 
the railway bookstalls. 

Messrs. Eason and Son, Ltd. (Dublin : 80, Mid-Abbey Street), issue their 
Diaries for 1912 in the accustomed form. These conveniently-arranged, 
business-like and inexpensive time-saving memory reminders fully maintain 
the features which have for so long made them popular. They can be 
obtained from Id. upwards. 
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MEMORANDA. 


The Fourth Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture of the Society for the Study 
of Inebriety was delivered by Professor G. Sims Woodhead, LL.D., M. A., 
M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P.B., Professor of Pathology in the University of 
Cambridge, on Tuesday, November 14, 1911, at 5 p.m., in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Pathological Department of the Medical Schools, Cambridge, 
on “ The Action of Alcohol on Body Temperature and the Heart.” Dr. 
Theo Hyslop presided over a thoroughly representative gathering. The 
lecture, which was illustrated by slides and charts, shown by means of the 
epidiascope, was listened to with the greatest interest throughout, and is 
fully reported in this issue of the Journal. At the close of the lecture, on 
the proposition of Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Physic in the University of Cambridge, seconded by Professor Howard 
Marsh, F.R.C.S., Master of Downing College, a vote of thanks to 
the Lecturer was unanimously passed. 


The National Temperance League (Headquarters: Paternoster House, 
34, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.) for fifty years has exercised a widespread 
influence making for national sobriety, and has led educational and scientific 
work in regard to the so-called temperance question, or, as we prefer to 
state it, the alcohol problem. Mr. J. T. Rae, the Secretary of the League, 
to whose untiring efforts the consolidation and extension of the splendid 
work initiated by his father, the late Robert Rae, is mainly due, has issued 
a neat booklet under the title “ 1861-1911: The Product of Half a Century,” 
which furnishes a concise record of the truly national work accomplished 
by the N.T.L. during the last fifty years. The League contemplates a 
considerable extension in its scientific and educational work, and is already 
arranging for the organization of a National Itinerant Exhibition, which 
shall bring reliable instruction to the people of our land regarding the nature 
and effects of alcohol. We trust all concerned for the awakening of our 
countrymen to the need for raising the standard of life and thought, and 
arresting the widespread alcoholism which in so many directions bars 
progress, will support this enterprise in every way possible. We are 
interested to hear that the League, by the courtesy of the Lord Mayor of 
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London, has been able to arrange for an important meeting in the Mansion 
House on the afternoon of Wednesday, February 7, 1912, at which Sir 
Thomas Barlow, Bart., M.D., President of the College of Physicians, Sir 
Thomas S. Clouston, M.D., Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, F.R.C.S., and 
Dr. Then Hyslop, President of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, will 
take part. The Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas B. Crosby, M.D., will preside. 


The National Council of Public Morals (Director and Secretary ; Rev. 
James Merchant, Holborn Hall, London, W.C.) have adopted as the motto 
of the movement the noble words of His Majesty King George V. : 
“ The foundations of national glory are set in the homes of the people. 
They will only remain unshaken while the family life of our race and nation 
is strong, simple, and pure.” The Council are working to bring this great 
truth home to the intelligence and conscience of all sorts and conditions of 
the people. By the issue of " New Tracts for the Times,” they seek to 
gain the interest and secure the co-operation of thoughtful men and women. 
The first three volumes of the series are now available : “ The Problem of 
Race-Regeneration,” by Dr. Havelock Ellis; “ The Methods of Race- 
Regeneration,” by C. W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S.; and “The 
Declining Birth-Rate: Its National and International Significance,” by 
A. Newsholme, M.D. Bach little volume is a mine of information, 
suggestion, and stimulus. Every patriot and social worker should procure 
these valuable brochures. As the Rev. James Merchant, the editor, 
points out in his general introduction, these tracts might well have been 
designated “ New Tracts for New Times,” for “ they interpret the signs and 
prophecies of a new world in the making, demanding the application of 
loftier ideals, more widely embracing principles and surer methods of 
advance than have hitherto prevailed. They do not merely deplore and 
combat the manifest evils of the past and the present changing conditions, 
but reveal the foundations of a richer civilization.” Further tracts are 
promised from Rev. Canon William Barry, D.D., Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, 
M.A., M.P., Professor J. A. Thomson and Professor P. Geddes, Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, D.D., A. Russel Wallace, O.M., LL.D^, F.R.S., Rev. R. F. 
Horton, M.A., D.D., the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Mary Scharlieb, and Sir 
John Gorst, LL.D., K.C., F.R.S. 


We understand that Bills relating to the Improved care and control of 
both inebriates and feeble-minded persons have been drafted, but as to the 
time when they may be expected to receive attention in Parliament we 
have no knowledge. It is more than three years since the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the law relating to inebriates was presented. 
It will also be remembered that in 1909 there was a reference in the King’s 
Speech to the introduction of legislation for Inebriates. The need Is urgent 
and increasing, and It would be well that all influence should be brought to 
bear upon the powers that be to hasten the introduction of a Bill into 
VOL. IX. 14 
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Parliament which shall embody the recommendation of the Departmental 
Committee to which we have referred. 


"The Seventh Report (with appendices) of the Inspector for Ireland 
under the Inebriates Acts, 1879 to 1900, for the year 1910 ” (Dublin : 
A. Thom and Co., Ltd., Abbey Street. 1911. Price l^d.), has recently 
been issued, and is signed by Dr. Thomas I. Considine. Tables give 
particulars relative to the two Certified Inebriate Reformatories and the 
single Retreat at present existing in Ireland. 


" The Dinner Calendar : A Dinner for Every Day In the Year,” compiled 
by May Little (price Is. net. London : T. Werner Laurie, Clifford’s Inn, 
E.C.), consists of a collection of twelve turnover sheets, one for each 
month, and each sheet provides a menu for each day of the month. The 
calendar is ingenious and eminently practical. It will win its way into 
many a kitchen. Those requiring Instruction in regard to the dishes 
recommended will have to consult Miss Little’s larger work, " A Year’s 
Dinners ; 365 Seasonable Dinners with Instructions for Cooking—A Handy 
Guide-book for Worried Housekeepers ” (price 6s. net). 


" The Feeding of Nurses ” (price 6d. London : National Food Reform 
Association, 178, St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, Westminster, 
S. W.) Is a Report of the Proceedings at a Conference of Matrons of Hospitals 
and similar Institutions. Dr. Robert Hutchinson contributes a suggestive 
introduction, and there is much material for thought and no little grounds 
for action in the Information supplied by these pages. 


The Temperance Legislation League (General Secretary ; Mr. A. F. 
Harvey. Offices: Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W.) 
are Issuing "Monthly Notes,” which seek to further the avowed objects of 
the League: "To promote Temperance Reform by Legislation and the 
Effective Administration of the Licensing Laws.” The issue for November 
and December, 1911, contains an article on " The Value of the Statistical 
Test of Drunkenness.” 


"The Duty and Discipline Movement,” of which Miss Isabel Marris is 
Secretary (London: 22, Chepstow Place, W.), is accomplishing much In 
arousing parental opinion to a need for greater care and control in the 
mental and moral upbringing of their children. Among recent publications 
which we have received are the following tracts : " School Discipline,” 
"Hysterical Sentimentality and Its Evil Effects,” "The Cane in School : 
The Children’s Strike and the Case for Corporal Punishment,” hnd 
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“ Youn^ Hooligans : Indiscipline and Boy Strikes and Educational Waste.” 
We advise our readers to communicate with Miss Marris. 


“ The Report of the Proceedings of the National Conference on the 
Prevention of Destitution ” (London: P. S. King and Son, Orchard House, 
Westminster, S.W.) contains the papers and proceedings of the Con¬ 
ference held May 30 to June 2, 1911, in the Caxton Hall, and provides 
a valuable collection of facts and opinions relative to many aspects of 
destitution. We trust that at the next Congress the connection between 
alcoholism and destitution will receive the consideration which the serious¬ 
ness of the subject deserves. 


The Penal Reform League (Hon. Secretary : Captain Arthur J. St. John, 
1, Harrington Square, London, N.W.) exists "To interest the public in 
the right treatment of criminals, and to promote effective measures for 
their cure and rehabilitation, and for the prevention of crime.” The 
recently-issued " Fourth Annual Report ” contains much informing matter 
likely to interest many of our readers. 


Mr. Harvey Theobald, Secretary of the Friends’ Temperance Union 
(London: 15, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate, B.C.), has recently issued 
a striking little temperance story, "An Extra Barrel for You,” which 
claims to be true to life. It deserves a wide circulation. 


" The Report of the Proceedings of the Imperial Health Congress,” held 
last summer under the auspices of the Women’s Imperial Health Association 
(Headquarters: 3, Princes Street, Hanover Square, London, W.), has 
recently been issued, and contains valuable addresses and papers which 
will be of service to those engaged in medico-sociological work. 


Among the year-books we are accustomed to keep in the front rank 
of our reference works, "Hazell’s Annual” (London: Hazell, Watson 
and Viney, Ltd., 52, Long Acre, W.C.) has a foremost place. The issue 
for 1912, edited by Mr. Hammond Hall, marks the twenty-seventh year of 
issue of this " record of the men and movements of the time.” This annual 
has been not inaptly described as "a hundred Blue-books boiled down 
into one red one,” and certainly for comprehensiveness, condensation, and 
completeness, it would be hard to beat. Considerable space is given in 
a section headed "Alcohol and Inebriety” to data respecting licensed 
premises, the consumption of alcohol at home and abroad, the national 
drink-bill, the treatment of inebriates, public-house reform, and the last 
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International Congreu against Alcohol. There it also an excellent directory 
to 80 *oalIed temperance societies and institutions. *' Hazell’s Annual ” is 
a multum in parvo, without which life would not be as good as it is. 


Messrs. Morgan and Scott, Ltd. (London: 12, Paternoster Buildings, 
E.C.), have issued a fine series of motto cards and Scripture texts, which 
are admirably adapted for use in ]the home and the school. They are 
artistic in design, excellently printed, and a number have charming coloured 
pictures, mounted in effective positions. For distribution at this season of 
the year these banging cards should win a wide popularity. 


“ The Workers’ Handbook, No. 10, for 1911*12 ” (price 3d. Published by 
the Church of England Temperance Society—Dioceses of Canterbury and 
Rochester, 64, Burgate Street, Canterbury), in addition to matters of local 
interest, contains a valuable collection of “ Facts and Figures for Temper¬ 
ance Workers,” compiled by the Rev. J. A. Finch. The data here presented 
are so interesting and serviceable that it would be well if they could be 
issued in a form accessible to a wider constituency. 


“Mending Men: The Adult School Process,” by Edward Smith, J.P., 
with an introduction by the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. (price Is. net. 
London: The Religious Tract Society, 1911), is a wonderful record of 
human conversion. It consists mainly of letters written by a working man 
who has come under the quickening influence of the Adult School Move¬ 
ment. These intensely human documents reveal much and indicate how 
new life and a great vision may come even to seeming outcasts. This 
book furnishes an irresistible plea and argument for the Adult School. 
Mr. Smith has rendered religious and social workers a lasting service by 
the issue of his clinical studies in salvation. We thoroughly endorse 
Dr. Horton’s desire: “It is to be hoped that all parsons and priests will 
read this bookbut it is also one to be considered by all striving for the 
betterment of mankind. 
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correct position and 
coloured to nature. 
Each plate is made 
to open out and fold 
over. Every bone, 
muscle, vein, etc., is 
numbered and ex¬ 
plained in the text, 
thus making it an 
atlas of absorbing in¬ 
terest to all who care 
to study it. 


.rtNtOH 


PRICE 1 - NET, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


WAR WITH DISEASE 


Late Civil Surgeon His Majesty’s Field Force, South Africa. 

Dedicated to H.R.H, The Duke of Connaught. 

This work embodies a series of lectures on preventive medicine, and should be of 
great usefulness to all who are concerned in the maintenance of public health. 


Crown 8vo, 


NATIONAL PHYSIQUE 


PRICE 


A. STAYT DUTTON 

L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng. 

This book deals with the ” Report of the Committee on Physi 
cal Degeneration," and includes a number of original observa 
tions made by the author in various parts of the country. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND COX 

8, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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TheTreatipentof Alcol)olisn)&ott)er Drug Habits 


NORWOOD SANATORIUM, 

Recently Removed to 

The Mansion, Reckenhain Park, Kent. 


This Institution is under the control of an Influen¬ 
tial Medical Committee, whose desire is to apply to 
the Treatment of Alcoholism, etc., all available 
knowledge. Every case receives the individual 
attention of the Resident Medical Superintendent. 

The Sanatorium consists of a large family 
Mansion, recently redecorated and brought up to 
date in all respects. It is situated in a large and 
beautifully wooded private park, in near proximity 
to London. 

Patients have full liberty and all the privileges 
of guests. In many cases a residence of six weeks 
is sufficient. 


All information can be obtained from— 

THE RESIDENT MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT 

Norwood Sanatorium, The Mansion, 

BECKENHAM PARK, Kent. 

station ; BECKENHAU JUNCTION. 


Telegrams: "NONOTOBIUM. BECKENHAM." 


Telephone: 6tl> BBOULEY 
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NEWMAIN5 RETREAT, 

FOR LADIES, 

NEWMAINS, LANARKSHIRE. 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


T he house is devoted to the care of Ladies of the upper classes 
only, who can be treated either under the .\cts or as Voluntary 
Patients. The place stands high and the estate is extensive, with 
bracing air and in good shelter. It is very retired and beautiful, well 
suited for the treatment of Inebriety, Narcomania, and other perversions. 
Neurasthenia, Hysteria, and minor Mental Ailments. 

No patients under Certificates of Insanity can be received. 

References. —Sir Thomas Clouston, Dr. Yellowlees, Dr. Risien 
Russell, and others. 

Terms and particulars on application to “ Superintendent, The 
Retreat, Newmains, N.B.” Nearest Station, Hartwood, Cal. Rly. 


Alcohol and Drug Inebriety and Neurastbeoia. 


INVERNITH LODGE, 

(Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 


FOR GENTILE IM EN ONLY. 


NEURASTHENIA is treated on approved principles, and there are Open-air Shelters in the 
grounds for suitable cases. 

INEBRIETY and NARCOMANIA are treated on definite medical lines, and the most approved 
scientific means are employed in the curative treatment. The Resident Medical Superintendent 
has each patient under his personal care and observation. The curative treatment is much 
aided by the healthy situation of the Sanatorium and by its isolation from temptation. 

The Sanatorium stands 450 feet above the sea, faces south, and looks out over the Firth of 
Forth. The climate is dry and bracing. All outdoor and indoor sports. First-class private 
golf course. E.xcellent mixed shooting over 1,600 acres, fishing, tennis, gardening, carpentry, 
etc. Billiard room (two tables), music room, large private library, 

References to leading physicians in the chief centres given on application. 

For all particulars apply to the Resident Medical Stiperintendcnt, 

W. H. BRYCE, M.B., C.M. 

Telegrams : “Salubrious, Upper Largo." Telephone; No. 8 Upper Largo. 

Station—Kilconquiiar (N.B. Railway). 
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MELBOURNE HOUSE, DANE HILLS, 

LEIOESTEB. 

PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES. 


Dublin Consultant: Sir WM. J. SMYLY, M.D.. F.K.C.P.I., 

58, Merrion Square, Dublin. 

Medical Attendant—ROBRKT SEVESTRE, M.A., M.D. Cantab. 

Principal—UKURY M. RILEY. 

Thirty Years’ Experience. Excelient Medical References. 

(^rieitba of ^atiente can bioit anb be •entertaineb in the 

Melbourne House is built on sandy rock, standing high, with a commanding view 
of the surrounding country, which is considered by the faculty to be the healthiest 
suburb of Leicester. Friends of intending patients are invited to visit Melbourne 
House and see the home comforts provided. 

A few patients can be received under the Act. For particulars, medical references, 
and opinions of the Press, apply— 

HENRY M, RILEY, 

Telegraphic Address: Nat. Telephone : Melboui'no House, 

“Medical, Leicester.” 363y. Leicester. 


ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE. 
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DALRYMPLE HOME^ RICKMANSWORTH, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1883 BY THE HOMES FOK INEBRIATES AS.SOCIATION. HERTS. 

For the Treatment of Gentlemen under the Act and Privately. 

SIX ACRES CHARMING GROUNDS ON THE RANK OF THE RIVER COLNE. 

Indoor and Outdoor Recreation. 

Apply to F. S. D. Hogg, M.R.C.S., etc., Medical Superintendent. 
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Formerly THE GHYLL RETREAT. 


Near Cockermouth, Cumberland. 

{Licensed under the Inebriates Acts.) 

KOK THE TKEATMEXT OF GENTLEMEN SUKFEKING 
FROM AKl'SE OF ALCOHOL OK DRUGS. 

S ITFATED as it is in the heart of the Enj'lish Lake District, amid charming 
scenery and bracing mountain air, Qhyllwoods is unique in its freedom from 
temptation, making close confinement practically unnecessary even in bad 
cases. The House stands in forty acres of private grounds, and the sporting rights 
extend for over some 2,000 acres. Fishing, on own preserved waters, some rough 
Sh<x)ting, Golf (own private course), Billiards, Gardening, Photography, Carpenters’ 
Shop, and other forms of recreation and amusement are provided. 

The best-known methods for obtaining permanent benefit are employed. 

There is a private postal address for patients’ correspondence. 

References permitted to the leading medical men in London and the provinces. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application. 

Terms from £3 38 . a week according to accommodation and requiremerits. 

J. W. ASTLEY COOPER, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. Ed., etc. 

Resident Physician and Sole Licensee. 

Telegrams: “Aqua, Buttermere.” 


THE 

6R0YE RETREAT FOR INEBRIATE WOMEN, 

EGERTON ROAD, FALLOWFIELD, MANCHESTER. 

Licensed under Inebriates Acts, 1879-1888, Tor Ladies 
and Working: Women. 


Beautifully situated. Standing in its own Grounds of Three Acres. 

Every home comfort, combined With cheerful surroundings. 

TERMS ON APPLICATION TO THE MATRON. 


INEBRIETY. 

DUXHURST FARM COLONY, REIGATE, Surrey. 

I 

Working Patients, terms according to means ; Latlies of small means, 
in separate house, from 16s. fid. to £1 2s. 6d. Outdoor and indoor em¬ 
ployment, e\ery cla.ss of patient receiving utmost care and attention. 

8IDLOVV' MANOR, for Ladies only. Absolute Privacy ; Large Gardens. 
Church on the Estate : Resident Chaplain. 

TERMS BY ARRANGEMENT. 

Under the Svpehintendejnce of Lady Henry Somerset. 

For Admission Forms, Terms and Particulars^ ccpply — 

SISTER SUPERINTENDENT, DUXHURST, REIGATE. 
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5omes for Inebriate men and Women. 

The Church of England Temperance Society's Institutions for those with slender means. 


FOXt. 'adC£3I>J‘. 

ABBOTSWOOD HOUSE, CINDERFORD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Private Room (when available), £2 2a. weeklj-. Terms First Class, 268. ; Intermediate, 168. ; 

Second Class, 108. weekly. 


Terms : 


FOfL 'WOAC3E1SJ'. 

ELLISON LODGE, HERNE HILL, S.E. 

Drawing-Room, 21s., 26s. and £2 2s. ; Work-Room, 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d. and 16s.; 
Kitchen, 7s. 6d. weekly. 

CORNGREAVES LODGE, ERDINGTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Terms: Drawing-Room, 26s. and £2 2s.; Work-Room, 128.6 d.,and 168. ; Kitchen, 78 . 6 d. weekly. 

HAMOND LODGE, TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT, 
KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK. 

Terms : Drawing-Room, 218., 30s., and £2 2s. ; Work-Room, lOs. 6 d., 128. 6 d., and 16s, ; 

Kitchen, 7 a. 6d. weekly. 

TEMPLE LODGE, TORQUAY. 

Terms : Drawing-Room, 21s. and £2 2s. ; Work-Room, lOs. 6 d., 12s. 6 d., and 168. ; Kitchen. 

78 . 6d. weekly. 


No Patlont reoe/irecf for less than Twelve Months. 
No Female Patient over Fifty Years of age admlttetl. 


Application for Forms and Particulars to— 

REV. GERALD A. THOMPSON, Secretary Cburcli of England Temperance Society, 

4, The Sanctuary, London, S.'W. 


PLAS = YN = DINAS 

Dinas Mawddwy, Merioneth 

{Licensed under Inebriates Acts). 



IN this exclusive Retreat it is made a sine qud non that all patients entering it 
must be of high social position, and in its isolation, extent of property, and 
situation, is unrivalled. It has been alluded to in official reports as “an ideal 
place for its purpose.’’ 



A special feature is made of high-pressure electricity, for which powerful apparatus 
has been installed, and found of the greatest use in many cases. The property 
is 25,000 acres in all, and affords sport and healthy exercise all the year round. 
It comprises 8,000 acres of grouse moors, large coverts, and enclosed f50-acre) 
rabbit warren ; over 4,000 head of game are reared annually. 24 miles of 
fishing in the Dovey and tributaries, containing salmon, sewin, and trout in 
abundance. Private golf links, 3 farms, lawn tennis, billiards, extensive 
library, and dark rooms, etc. References to Dr. Savage, Dr. Ferrier, and all 
leading practitioners. 


For terms, etc,, address Dr. W. F. WALKER, J.P. 
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Nursery Hygiene. A Handbook for Mothers, District 
Nurses, and Health Visitors. By W. M. Felij.m.xnn, M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.F., l.ecturer for Midwifery, Hygiene, Infant Care, Nursing, 
etc., to the London County Council. 

With 45 Illustrations. Price 2S. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
“ A most comprehensive and useful manual .”—Nursing Times. 


Home Nursing. Containing Chapters on House Hygiene, 
Physical Exercises, and Invalid Cookery. By BERN.aRD Myers, 
M.U., C.M., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Lecturer and Surgeon to the St. 
John Ambulance .Association. 

Second Edition. Pp xii.+ i44. With 15 Illus¬ 
trations. Price, cloth, 2S. 6d. net; Paper, is. 6d. 
net. Postage 2d. extra. 

“This useful book will be welcomed by all who have charge of the sick.” 
—Nursing News. 


The Hair and its Diseases, including Ring» 

worm. Greyness, and Baldness. By D. W.ylsh, M.D., 
Senior Physician, Western Skin Hospital. 

Second Edition. Pp viii-i-94. Illustrated. Price 
2s. 6d. Postage 2d. extra. 


Aids to the Feeding and Hygiene of Infants 

and Children. ByJOHN McCaw, M.D., R.U.L, L.R.C.P. Edin. 

Pp. ix.+ 120. Price, cloth, 2s. 6d. Cash 2s. ; 
Postage 2d. 

“ A most helpful little book, containing a great deal of information in a 
small space .”—Medical Tress and Circular. 


Atlas=Model of the Anatomy and Physiology 

of the Child. Composed of Coloured Plates, which, when open, 
measure 13x10 inches. Showing over 200 parts of the body, which 
are explained in the “Text.” By D’Arcy Power, M.A. O.XON , 
M.B., F.R.C.S., Surgeon, Victoria Hospital for Children. 

Price 3s. net. Postage 3d. 
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13AILLIERE, TINDALL & COX 
8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT CARDEN, LONDON 
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NOTICES. 


The Society for the Study of Inebriety is a scientific body having 
for its object the study of inebriety and the investigation of all 
forms of alcoholism. Qualified medical practitioners are admitted as 
Members, and registered medical students and others interested in the 
work of the Society are eligible for election as Associates on payment of 
an annual subscription of not less than five shillings. 

Meetings are usually held in the rooms of the Medical Society of 
London, ii, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W., on the second 
Tuesday in January, April, July, and October, at four o'clock. 

A Copy of the “British Journal of Inebriety ’’ is sent each quarter post 
free to every Member and Associate, and to all the leading Medical 
Libraries in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Application for Membership and Associateship, and all communications 
relating to the work of the Society, and all articles, books for review, etc., 
for the British Journal of Inebriety, to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. T. N. Kelynack, 139, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
(Telephone: Paddington, 3684.) 

Annual Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude 
Taylor, Eland House, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 

Covers for the “British Journal of Inebriety.’’— For the convenience 
of Members and Associates wishing to bind the annual volume of the 
Journal, cloth covers are supplied, with title in gilt lettering, post free, 
for IS. 6d. each, on application to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere. 
Tindall and Cox, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Application for Reprints of Articles appearing in this “Journal’’ 
should be made to the publishers, Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


SPECIAL RESERVE FUND. 

A Reserve Fund has been established by the Council with a view to further 
the work of the Society. The minimum annual subscription being 
a merely nominal one (5s., including copy of the British Journal of 
Inebriety post free), it is earnestly hoped that, where possible, additional 
financial assistance may be rendered. 

Members and Associates, and all interested in the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of alcoholism, are invited to contribute to the Reserve Fund. 
Contributions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. Claude Taylor, 
Eland House, Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I GIVE and bequeath to the Society for the Study of Ittebriety the sum of. 

pounds sterling, to be raised and paid for the purpose of the said Society, 
out of my estate, for which legacy the receipt of the Treasurer for the 
time being of the said Society shall be a suflScient discharge of my 
executor. 




THE NORMAN KERR MEMORIAL LECTURESHIP, 


The Norman Kerr Memorial Lhctdreship was founded to commemorate 
the life-work of the Founder of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, 
the late Dr. Norman Kerr, in regard to the scientific investigation of 
inebriety. 

Sir Thomas S. Clouston, M.D., LL.D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases 
in the University of Edinburgh, late Physician Superintendent to the 
Royal Asylum, Morningside, author of “The Hygiene of Mind,” etc., 
has accepted the invitation of the Council of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety to deliver the Fifth Norman Kerr Memorii Lecture. The 
Lecture is to be given in Edinburgh, probably in the autumn of next 
year. The precise date and the subject of the Lecture will be announced 
in due course. 

The following table indicates in convenient form the previous Norman 
Kerr Memorial Lectures and Lecturers: 


Date. 

Lecturer. 

Subject. 

Published in 
Journal, 

Oct. 10, 1905, 

Professor T. D. 
Crothers, M.D. 

“The First Norman 
Kerr Memorial 
Lecture.” 

January, 1906. 

Oct. 8, 1907. 

R. Welsh Branth- 
waite, M.D. 

“ Inebriety : Its 
Causation and 

Control.” 

January, 1908. 

July 20, 1909. 

Professor Taav 
Laitinen, M.D. 

• ‘ The Influence of 
Alcohol on Im¬ 
munity. ” 

October, 1909. 

Nov. 14, 1911. 

Professor G. Sims 
Woodhead, LL.D., 
M.A„ M.D., C.M., 
F.R.C.P.E. 

“The Action of 
Alcohol on Body 
Temperature and 
the Heart.” 

January, 1912. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 

Arrangements have been made for the following meetings to be held in the 
Rooms of the Medical Society of London, ii, Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W.: 


Tuesday, April 2^, 1912 {Afternoon Meeting). 

Annual meeting of the Society for the appointment of OflScers and 
Council, and the reception of Report of the Council and Financial Statement, 
after which the Rev. J. H. Bateson, Chaplciin-General Wesleyan Army and 
Navy Forces (General Secretary Royal Army Temperance Association, 
India, 1889-1909), will open a Discussion on “Alcoholism in the Army and 
Navy.” 

Note.— In consequence of Easter falling early in April, the Council have 
deferred the meeting from the second Tuesday in April to Tuesday, April 23. 





Tuesday, July g, 1912 {AJternoon Metting), 

The President (Mrs. Mary Scharlieb, M.D.) will deliver a short Presidential 
Address, after which Theo B. Hyslop, M.D., F.R.S.E., late Resident Medical 
Superintendent of Royal Bethlehem Hospital, will deliver a lecture on 
“ Inebriety and Art ” (illustrated by the epidiascope). 

Tuesday, October 8,1912 {Afternoon Meeting). 


J. Herbert Rhodes, M.B., will open a discussion on "Alcoholism and Tuber¬ 
culosis." 


NEW MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES. 

Members and Associates are requested to inform the Hon. Secretary of alteration 
of address or any other correction needed. 

The letter A. 01 M. before a name indicates Associate or Member respectively. 

The following were elected at the meeting of the Council on January 9. 
1912: 

M. Fisher, Professor Irving, Ph.D., 460, Prospect Street, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. 

A. Murray, Rev, J. O. F.. D.D., Selwyn College Lodge, Cambridge. 

A. Walker, Rev. John C., M.A., The Manse, Kirkinner, Wigtonshire. 

The following are nominated for election at the next meeting of the 
Council: 

M. Challis, Oswald, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 23, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 
A. Cherrington. Ernest H., M.A., Westville, Ohio, U.S.A. 

A. Erskine, Alex., Esq., 18, Twyford Mansions, New Cavendish Street, 
Cavendish Squeire, W. 

A. Hartley, Richard, Esq., 12, Dartmouth Park Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 
M. Hawkyard, Arthur, M.D., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., J.P., Lindenthorpe, 
Rowland Road, Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 

M. Johnstone, Miss E. M., L.R.C.P.E., L.R.C.S.E., Holloway Sanatorium, 
Virginia Water. 

A. O’Riordan, Miss Fannie, A.R.San.I., 9, Callow Street, South Kensing¬ 
ton, S.W. 

A. Patton, Robert B., M.A., D.D., Westville, Ohio, U.S.A. 

M. Sturrock, JamesP., M.A., M.D., Northcote, Edinburgh Road, Perth, N.B. 
A. Tucker, George, Esq., Westwood Tower, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
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ALCOHOLISM AND PROBLEMS OF 
GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT.* 


BY HASTINGS GILFORD, F.R.G.S. 

Author of " The Disorders of Postnatal Growth and Development.” 

Probably most of us are familiar with the great work on 
antenatal pathology which has been accomplished by Ballantyne. 
It has fallen to my lot to have made some attempt to deal, after a 
different fashion, it is true, with problems of growth and develop¬ 
ment in their postnatal aspects, though I can make no claim to 
treat the subject with the care and research that Ballantyne has 
lavished upon the before-birth period. So commonplace, even 
to repulsion, is the phrase “postnatal growth and development” 
that it seems at first difficult to extract anything fresh from it, but 
upon digging into the subject one soon arrives at what is practi¬ 
cally new ground. The subject, in short, teems with interest. 
Diseases are disclosed in fresh aspects; their relations one to the 
other are made plain, so that, in course of time, the whole field 
of disease lies spread out like a map, clearly to be comprehended 
both in whole and in detail. In the course of such study, it is 
inevitable that we should have to consider the part played by the 
toxins upon the orderly procession of changes which constitutes 
normal growth and development. 

But, before starting upon this subject, it is necessary that we 
should have some clear conception of what is growth and what 

* An address introductory to a discussion before the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety, at its winter meeting, January 9 , 1912 , held in the 
rooms of the Medical Society of London, 11 , Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 
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development. By growth we mean a quantitative change. It is 
an affair of numbers—of addition or of accumulation. Develop¬ 
ment on the other hand is qualitative and is measured by 
progress rather than by mass. Growth has nothing to do with 
organization, whereas development and organization are insepar¬ 
able. Under normal circumstances growth and development 
are so intimately related that it is not easy even to think of them 
separately. Perhaps no two common English words are used 
more carelessly or with more confusion of thought. Still further 
difficulty arises from the way in which these two are bound up 
with nutrition. Indeed, so closely are they associated in 
health that they are comparable with the three primary colours 
of the spectrum, each of which is so blended with the other two 
as to appear inseparable. But so soon as we depart from the 
normal we begin to notice a tendency for the three to part 
company, and the farther from the normal the wider the 
dissociation. Hence, disease may be likened to a prism which 
splits the trinity of growth, development, and nutrition into its 
constituents. Not all diseases are capable of producing this 
result, and some disease agents are far more potent than others. 
Among the latter are lead, syphilis, and alcohol. 

I venture to say that in our study of disease or of drugs we 
lose heavily by devoting our attention too exclusively to one 
isolated subject. By so doing we fail to make use of the immense 
advantages of comparison and perspective, and are apt to get a 
warped impression. 

Of the truth of this, alcohol furnishes an excellent example, for 
I contend that we cannot understand its effects unless we 
consider it in association with opium, cannabis indica, ether, 
chloroform, and other members of the stimulo-narcotic group. 
Nor can we realize its effects on growth and development unless 
we at the same time take into consideration the actions of lead 
and of syphilis. 

So intimate are the relations of these three forms of in¬ 
toxication, that we meet with their morbid consequences 
similarly displayed at all stages of life, and it is difficult to say 
which is the more detrimental. Thus, of all the toxins which 
produce morbid effects on the foetus, none is comparable with 
lead, alcohol, and syphilis. Others may damage the foetus ; but 
these, and apparently these alone, are capable of producing 
definite errors of growth and of development. 
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So also in postnatal life. Each of the trio no doubt varies in 
potency, so that the mineral toxin lead is probably the most 
virulent, the animal toxin of syphilis coming next, and the 
vegetable toxin alcohol last of all. Each, like a staining agent, 
selects its own particular tissue, so that plumbism manifests itself 
in one way, syphilis in another, and alcohol in yet another, the 
most protean being syphilis. The action of each may, at first, be 
more or less obscured by the immunizing properties of the body, 
and different individuals are differently affected by the same 
toxin. But, in each case, two classes of symptoms can be 
distinguished. At the first come the symptoms of invasion, 
manifested by rash, by colic, by emotional disturbance. These 
may be termed the symptoms of intoxication. The other class of 
symptoms is degenerative in character, the most marked change 
being a deterioration of tissue, inert fibres taking the place of 
active and highly organized cells. These degenerative changes 
vary in their manifestations according to whether the toxin is 
lead, syphilis, or alcohol, yet all are similar. This similarity is 
shown by the reciprocity which exists between them. Each 
reinforces the other, so that the lead-poisoned individual is the 
worse for libations of alcohol, and the subject of alcoholism is 
the more vulnerable to lead. Lead gives rise to degeneration of 
the kidneys, and so does alcohol, but the two combined are far 
more likely to set up granular kidney than when one acts alone. 
Parasyphilitic degeneration of the spinal cord, known as “tabes,” is 
far more likely to occur if the subject be alcoholic, and so forth. 

Comparisons of this sort help us immensely to understand the 
action of alcohol upon growth and development. When the 
spirochaete of syphilis gains a footing in the body, collections of 
round phagocyte cells, derived from the blood, from fibrous 
tissue, and from endothelium, gather together as gummata, or 
are scattered throughout an organ in the form of so-called 
inflammatory cells, to cope with the invader. These may 
succeed in their object, and, having destroyed the enemy, 
disappear, leaving perhaps nothing but a few scars in the shape 
of strands of fibrous tissue as evidences of their existence. The 
parasite and its toxins have been destroyed, and there is an end 
of the matter. 

But occasionally the mischief does not end here. A fresh 
series of changes is initiated. These are no longer toxic, but are 
degenerative in character, and indicate that the syphilitic intoxi¬ 
cation has wrought its effect upon the development of the organ. 
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and that mercury or iodide is no longer of any avail. A 
growth of a lower order of tissue now sets in, and continues 
indefinitely and to an excessive degree, while at the same time 
development deteriorates and the usefulness of the organ is 
correspondingly impaired. The organ is undergoing parasyphi- 
litic fibrosis. 

Now let us pass on to alcohol, and we shall see how similar are 
the changes. No organ can be better for purposes of demonstra¬ 
tion than the liver. The first toxic effect of alcoholic excess 
consists in impairment of function. The subject becomes bilious 
or liverish. Let the dose of the toxin be continued at frequent 
intervals, and for a long enough period, and a fresh series of changes 
is liable to be established. These changes are no longer toxic, and 
therefore continue even if the individual take no more alcohol. 
The toxin has done its work, and the downfall of the organ has 
commenced. The cells have received irreparable damage; and 
fibroblasts, lymphocytes, and cells of endothelial origin are 
poured into the organ or increase by multiplication to act as 
phagocytes. The change is an old-age change—a degeneration. 
The cells undergo peripheral decay and the phagocytes act the 
part of scavengers, clearing away the outskirts of the decadent 
liver cells and subsequently returning to their resting stage as 
fibrous tissue. In course of time, so many of the liver cells are 
involved in these deteriorating changes that the function of the 
organ is no longer equal to the demands which are made upon it, 
and it breaks down. In other words, the declining development 
of the liver has been so accelerated that it finishes its course long 
before the rest of the body. Growth and development have 
diverged, for while on the one hand the growth of young cells 
has gone on to an enormous excess, on the other hand the 
development of the higher types of cells has been permanently 
arrested. 

Similar changes take place in other organs. The special brain 
cells, the giant cells of Betz, reverse their development. They 
lose their processes by phagocytosis, and tend to assume the 
earlier, more round, type of cells, and this reversal of develop¬ 
ment is associated with overgrowth of the lower order of tissues, 
the connective tissues, with the result that the brain becomes 
more fibrous and debased in function. The quantity of cells is 
considerably increased, while quality suffers. So, after the same 
fashion, with the kidneys; with the ovaries; testes; pancreas 
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and other organs. Whenever an organ succumbs to the repeated 
attacks of the alcohol toxin, it loses in quality and gains numeri¬ 
cally, in quantity. 

Enough has been said to serve as an outline sketch of what 
alcohol does for the growth and development of cells and organs. 
Let us now say a few words upon the action of the same toxin 
upon man as a whole. Few, if any, reliable observations have 
been made upon the action of alcohol upon ascending develop¬ 
ment, but everything that we know of toxication in general and 
of alcoholism in particular tends to the conclusion that the rising 
tide of growth and of development are both delayed. Apparently 
dwarfism and infantilism may even be induced, as they may be 
by syphilis or by lead, though it must be confessed that none of 
the actual cases which have hitherto been published is convincing. 
At the same time, all that we know of the action of toxins tends 
to the conclusion that whatever is capable of curtailing the 
descending stages of development, and of bringing on premature 
senile decay, is capable also of delaying development and 
inducing infantilism. This may be said, for example, of the 
toxins of enteric fever, of scarlet fever, of malaria, and of syphilis. 
It can hardly be doubted that the same is true of alcohol. The 
adult alcohol inebriate loses in the quality of his tissue what he 
gains in quantity. Fat and fibrous tissue tend to accumulate to 
a morbid excess, while development declines, so that alcohol, in 
the words of Dr. Dickenson, “ helps time to produce the effects 
of age, and, in a word, is the genius of degeneration.”* 

We have so far been dealing with one kind of growth—the 
growth which takes place among the somatic cells of an individual. 
There is another kind of growth, which is reproductive growth. 
This is the growth which takes place when an individual gives 
off offspring, and is best exemplified among the lower forms of 
life, such as the bacteria. Whereas alcohol increases somatic 
growth, it diminishes reproductive growth. This was well shown 
by the classical experiments of Dr. Ridge, who demonstrated 
that the growth of plants is inhibited by minute doses of alcohol. 
But nothing is more certain than that a similar inhibition takes 
place in the reproductive growth of higher organisms. Thus, at 
the very start, alcohol is, like lead and syphilis, a sterilizing 
agent. Palazzit found that when he induced alcoholism in those 

* Dickenson: Med. Chir. Trans., vol. Ivi., p. 59, 1873. 

t Palazzi: Ann. di ostet. e ginec., xxiil., p. 357, 1901. 
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prolific animals, the rabbits, no less than half of them were 
rendered sterile thereby. This sterility is, probably, partly the 
result of the toxic effect on germ cells, partly of morbid changes 
in the ovary and endometrium. Not only is alcohol a preventer 
of conception, but, like its fellow-toxins, it tends to bring about 
abortion after conception has taken place. This has been proved 
experimentally by Friedenwald* also, as result of experiments 
on rabbits. Apparently few observations have been made on the 
human being in respect to the abortifacient properties of alcohol, 
but as a recognized cause of ovaritis and endometritis, and of 
the degeneration of other organs, it seems pretty certain that 
alcohol tends to limit reproductive growth in human beings by 
producing abortion. 

But, when we go outside the direct action of alcohol and take 
into consideration its indirect effects, there can no longer be any 
doubt on the subject. All authorities are agreed that the loss of 
moral control which constitutes one of the symptoms of alcoholism, 
and is often associated with positive aphrodisiac effects, is a 
powerful promoter of sexual intemperance and of syphilis. 

The way in which alcohol tends to separate growth and 
development, inducing disorder and incoherence where there 
was before symmetry and order, is in keeping with all that is 
known of the action of the same drug in other directions. 
Structure is everywhere disorganized and debased, and function 
reduced, the loss of inhibition showing itself by increase of 
quantity, by volubility, flushing, stimulation on the one hand, and 
decrease of quality, lessened intelligence and sensibility, 
defective control, impaired resistance on the other hand. In the 
rising stages, growth and development are impeded and thwarted ; 
in the descending stages growth is stimulated, development 
accelerated and consequently shortened. 

I must apologize for the didactic character of my paper. The 
subject is extensive, and the time brief, so that it is not easy to 
explain even the rudiments of the subject by any other method. 
I wished to dwell on the importance of considering alcohol in its 
relations with other toxins and with biological factors. The 
Mnemonic theory of Semont has been found of immense help in 

*'Friedenwald: Journ. Amer. Med. Assoc., vol. xxxv., p. 780 , 1905 . 

t Semon, Richard: “Die Mneme als erhaltendes Prinzip im Wechsel 
des organischen Geschehens,” Leipzig, 1904 . 
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this latter respect, and, as I doubt whether it is as yet widely 
known, would like to draw your attention to it. It accounts for 
development by regarding it as a process of memorizing whereby 
cell multiplication and progress proceed from one association to 
another, the association of one stage serving to remind the zygote 
of the means by which it has been accustomed to climb to the next 
stage. The gamete, in fact, is regarded as the seat of racial memory 
much as the brain cell is of individual memory. It accounts for 
variation, and its importance has been dwelt upon by Haeckel and 
other writers. 
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ON PULQUE AND PULQUE-DRINKING 

IN MEXICO.* 


by JOHN BLAND-SUTTON, F.R.C.S. ENG., 

Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

Throughout the world men have discovered means for 
obtaining alcoholic beverages by the fermentation of starchy 
matter and saccharine juices obtained from the vegetable kingdom. 
The starch of cereals yields beer, whisky, and 8ak6; from the 
juices of grapes, berries, apples, sugar-canes, pine-apples, bananas, 
and other fruits, men obtain wine, brandy, cider, rum, and the 
like. 

During a visit to Mexico I have had opportunities for studying 
pulque, an alcoholic drink obtained from the fermentation of the 
sap of the maquey {Agave Mexicana). 

The cultivation of this plant is an important industry on the 
Mexican tableland, and the maquey plantations are very extensive 
and as numerous as cornfields in England. The maquey, or 
pulque-plant, is interesting as well as useful. When full-grown 
it may be 10 feet high, and possess thirty to seventy thick fleshy 
leaves arranged in rosette fashion on a stout fleshy stem, which 
is usually so short that the leaves appear to spring from the root. 
The leaves are thick, long, and terminate in a formidable spine, 
2 inches or more in length, sharp and strong enough to penetrate 
leather. The edges of the leaves are armed with strong barbs, 
so that when a number of agaves are planted close together, the 
spiny armature of their leaves constitutes an impenetrable fence 
against man and beast. 

* Substance of a lecture delivered at the Middlesex Hospital, London, 
and reproduced from the Lancet of January 6, 1912, by the kindness of Mr. 
Bland-Sutton and the courtesy of Dr. Squire Sprigge, the Editor, to whom 
we are also indebted for the loan of the blocks. 
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The plant is propagated by means of shoots which spring from 
the roots of adult plants after flowering. These shoots are care¬ 
fully planted in rows of about a hundred plants to the acre. The 
hole made for the reception of the plant is about a yard square 
and filled with good loose soil. In about seven years the maquey 
matures, and a single stalk or mast grows from the centre of the 
rosette, and may attain a height of 20 feet, and at the base it 
sometimes measures a foot in circumference. At a distance 
a flower column looks like a telegraph-pole, and the upper end 
bears a huge pyramidal inflorescence not unlike a candelabrum, 
for it consists of branches carrying discs composed of hundreds 
of yellow flowers. These are in due course replaced by seeds, 
and as soon as the seeds ripen this enormous flower-stalk and 
the leaves die. Then shoots arise from the roots. Although 
the flower-column or mast appears as bare as a telegraph-pole, 
on close inspection rudimentary paper-like leaves will be found 
on it. 

The maquey is trained to yield pulque in the following way : 
After planting, it requires no attention until the flowering period, 
which happens between the seventh and tenth years ; at this time 
the middle of the plant consists of a number of leaves closely 
compressed like the heart of a cabbage, but forming a sharply- 
pointed cone. An examination of the apex of this cone aflbrds 
indications to the husbandman when a maquey is about to flower. 
The cone is then cut out, and the soft tissue at its base is scooped 
out of the short fleshy stem immediately above the root, leaving 
a cavity about 6 inches in diameter and 4 inches in depth. The 
soft tissue is scraped away by a scoop-shaped tool known as the 
raspador (Fig. 1 , B). The removal of the central apical bud is 
called castration of the plant. The immature leaves from the 
cone are bright yellow, and after the cutting the husbandman 
sticks some of them on the spikes of the surrounding leaves to 
let the collector (tlachiquero) know that the plant has been cut. 
At the same time the edges of some of the leaves are stripped off" 
to save him from being scratched (in spite of leathern clothes) by 
the lateral barbs when collecting the sap which oozes into the 
artificial cup scraped in the stem. A piece of leaf is usually 
placed over the hollow to keep out rain-water, and on some 
farms the leaves are interwoven in such a way as to form a roof 
over it. 

As soon as the plant is treated in this way the juice accumulates 
in the cavity, and twice daily a man or boy visits it and sucks up 
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the fluid known as “aguamiel” (honey-water) by means of the 
acocote. This instrument is a flask-shaped gourd from which 



FjG. 1.—The Implements of the Tlachiquero for collecting the Aguamiel 

from the Maquey. 

4, The acocotci made out of a gourd ; its spout is a piece of ox-hom. B, The raspador 
or scraper. C, A piece of steel for sharpening the raspador. 


the pulp has been extracted and the rind dried; at the narrow 
end a piece of an ox-horn is adjusted to serve as a spout, and the 
broad base of the gourd is perforated (Fig. 1, A). 
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Fig. 2.—The Tlachiquero collecting Aguamiel from the Maquey by Means 
of the Acocote. A Pigskin lies on the Ground. 


and the man sucks the air from the gourd by applying his lips to 
the hole in the base; when the air is in this way withdrawn from 
the gourd the fluid rushes into it (Fig. 2). The aguamiel is then 
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emptied from the acocote into a pigskin, which the man carries 
on his back, or which is borne on the back of a donkey (Fig. 3 ). 

After removing the fluid from the plant, the man gently scrapes 
the cavity with his raspador. The scraping is a very necessary 
act in the management of the maquey; it comes about that each 
daily scraping enlarges the cavity in all directions, and in a 
large plant it may eventually have a capacity of 3 or 4 litres or 



Fig. 3.- Pigskins on a Donkey’s Back; they are filled with 

Aguamiel. 


more. If the scraping be carelessly or injudiciously performed, 
the maquey quickly dies. A good plant well managed will yield 
10 litres or more sap daily, and furnish this amount for twenty 
weeks. As the plant fades, green shoots sprout from its roots in 
all directions, and are in due course transplanted. 

The aguamiel as it exudes from the plant is a sweet, pale yellow 
fluid with a pleasant taste, and very attractive to insects. As 
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soon as the tlachiquero has filled his pigskin, he takes it to the 
hacienda, and the fluid—after being strained to free it from 
insects and chips of the agave—is poured into shallow receptacles 
made of ox-hide stretched on frames. In these it is allowed to 
ferment; this process is hastened by the addition of “madre” or 
mother pulque. The preparation of the madre requires care and 
experience, for the quality of the pulque depends in a large 
measure upon it. Fermentation proceeds so rapidly that it is 
complete within twenty-four hours ; thus pulque cannot be trans¬ 
ported in a condition fit for drinking beyond a journey of a few 
hours. When ready for consumption, the pulque is placed in 
barrels and regularly conveyed in trains to Mexico City, in the 
same fashion that milk is brought to London daily in special 
trains. 

The agave is useful to Mexicans in other ways than supplying 
pulque. An alcoholic extract known as “mescal” is distilled 
from its leaves and roots. Mescal is colourless, bitter, and pos¬ 
sesses a peculiar aroma. It contains 20 per cent, of alcohol. 
Fibre from the leaves of the agave is used for rope-making and 
paper. The Aztecs used paper made from the finer kinds of 
fibre for writing and painting. The famous picture-writing was 
executed on paper of this kind. Agave leaves are used for 
thatching huts, and the stems and roots serve for firewood. 

Pulque is a milky fluid with a specific gravity slightly less than 
water. Its milkiness is due to the presence of suspended particles 
and yeast cells; when these are precipitated by the centrifuge, 
pulque becomes clear and transparent. According to O’Gorman 
and Allen, the species of yeast found in it are Saccharomyces 
cerevisice agavicia, S. elUpsoideus. Bacterium aceti. Bacillus viscosus, 
and B. acidi lactici can be obtained on cultivation. Pulque has a 
peculiar sour and offensive odour, resembling that of rotten eggs 
or cheese, or a combination of rotten eggs and sour milk. 

The composition of pulque obtained by O’Gorman and Allen 
is the following (in parts per 1,000): Solids, 17*90 ; alcohol, 44*50 ; 
volatile acid, 0*90 ; carbonic acid, 0*30; water, 936*40. The solid 
constituents consist of gum, albuminoids, phosphoric acid, potash, 
phosphate of magnesia, and calcium. 

The proportion of alcohol in pulque is a little less than that 
found in alcoholic drinks which come under the title of “beer.” 
For example, London porter contains 6 per cent, of alcohol; 
Munich lager beer, 5 per cent.; and pulque, 4*45 per cent. 

VOL. IX. 16 
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The shops (palquerias) where pulque is sold resemble in many 
points the old-fashioned beer-shops in England. They are easily 
detected by their odour, decorations, and groups of loungers. 
Pulque-shops, like beer-houses, have signs, some of which are 
picturesque, but the majority are gaudy. The walls may be 
painted with curious symbolic pictures replacing our old-fashioned 
sign - boards, and in others the hangings consist of brightly 
coloured paper. 

In relation to the pulque-shops, Flandrau, in his interesting 
book, ** Viva Mexico,” refers to the constant amusement foreigners 
derive from reading their signs. “ A foul little comer calcimined 
sky-blue, with a life-sized lady reposing in a green bower painted 
on its finger-marked exterior, is entitled El Nido de Amor; or a 
pink hole in the wall, that can be seen for a block and smelled for 
two, is named Las Flores de Abril.” Other and more appropriate 
names are El Infieraito (The Little Hell), La Seductoria, and 
Las Aves de la Noche (The Night Birds). 

The name and signs of pulque-shops appear to have an irre¬ 
sistible attraction for almost all who visit Mexico City. Many 
of the signs in use are those adopted by drinking-shops in London 
or any English town ; among others, we find The Three Graces, 
The Gladiator, Adam and Eve, The White Rose, The Toad in 
the Hole. One sign. La Hermosa Xochitl (Beautiful Flower), 
has an interest in relation to the discovery of pulque. It is 
believed that pulque was discovered in the latter half of the 
eleventh century by Papantzin, a kinsman of the Toltec King, 
Tepancaltzin. Papantzin sent his daughter Xochitl with a sample 
to the king, who appears to have been pleased with the fluid and 
charmed with the messenger, for he retained Xochitl and placed 
her in his harem. From their union a child was born and named 
Meconetzin, or Child of the Maquey. This legend is illustrated 
by a picture in the National Picture Gallery of Mexico, in which 
Xochitl is represented presenting a vessel of pulque to the King 
(Fig. 4). 

It is a fact that the Aztecs were addicted to pulque-drinking 
at the time of the Spanish Conquest, 1519. The Aztecs acquired 
it from the Toltecs. It is said that pulque-drinking led to the 
downfall of the Toltecs, for it caused them to neglect agriculture, 
in which they were proficient, and they became deficient in the 
art of war. Their decadence led to the loss of their possessions, 
for they were driven away by the first warlike tribe that came 
against them. 
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Pulque is described as the national drink of Mexico, and the 
Mexicans drink it as freely as English labourers, husbandmen, 
and artisans drink beer. It is not uncommon for a man to swallow 
5 or 6 litres daily, and it is cheaper than beer, for it can be 
bought for a penny a litre. 

Pulque-drinking is chiefly confined to the working classes ; men, 
women, children, and babies drink it freely, and with the same 
sociological and physiological effects which are the sequence of 
beer-drinking in England. Most of the acts of violence committed 
in Mexico City and Puebla—two cities in the centre of the pulque 
industry—are attributed to pulque drunkenness. The fact that 



Fig. 4.—Xochitl presenting Pulque to the King. 


pulque cannot be exported limits its sphere of influence ; in order 
to supply the drinkers, special trains convey the fluid to the cities, 
and when a fresh supply is delivered at the shops the fact is 
announced for the benefit of the customers, as in a German beer- 
garden the Bier-kellner shouts “Wirdgezapft ” to inform the guests 
that he is about to tap a fresh barrel. Many unsuccessful attempts 
were made to abolish the traffic in pulque by the Spanish Viceroys 
and Archbishops during the seventeenth century. In 1692 an 
edict for this purpose led to a formidable riot; the Archbishop’s 
palace was stoned, and an infuriated mob set fire to several public 
buildings. The Mexican peons are so devoted to pulque that 
they regard it as a “liquor divine, which angels in heaven prefer 
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to wine.” Pulque-shops are under the control of the law, and 
are closed at six o’clock. In times of political excitement these 
shops are closed for the safety of the city. Taken in moderate 
quantity the drink produces excitement; the drinkers then become 
quarrelsome and dangerous. Intoxication produced by a large 
quantity is followed by heavy sleep. The effects of excessive 
pulque-drinking on the system have been carefully studied, and 
they appear to be such as are seen in the habitual drunkard in 
Europe. Aguamiel has been used as a remedy for inflammatory 
conditions of the urinary organ by Mexican physicians for cen¬ 
turies. To-day American physicians send patients with Bright’s 
disease to take an aguamiel cure in Mexico. The aguamiel 
obtained from the maqueys plain of Apam has the greatest < 
reputation. 

The pulque industry to-day is mainly in the hands of a powerful 
trust company, and, though the abolition of pulque-drinking is 
impossible, it can be in a measure controlled. This company has 
initiated scientific investigations to insure cleanliness in its manu¬ 
facture and with the object of depriving the fluid of some of its 
deleterious products. In this way pulque will be rendered more 
wholesome and its production placed on a scientfic basis, like 
beer-brewing in England. 
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NEURO-PSYCHOSES IN INEBRIETY. 

BY T. D. GROTHERS, M.D., 

Medical Superintendent, Walnut Lodge Hospital, Hartford, Conn.; 

Author of “ Inebriety.” 

From a clinical study of the history and progress of more than 
10,000 cases of inebriety and alcoholism investigated during a 
period of thirty-five years, certain psychoses have been observed 
in many cases. These have appeared in so large a proportion of 
patients, with such uniformity and clearness of outline, that they 
may be called central facts, which, like headlands of a new 
country, furnish stations for further study and observation. 

I have given particular attention to the facts of heredity in 
these cases, and have been able to discover clearly laws which 
control the transmission and degenerations associated with indul¬ 
gence in alcohol. Many of the psychoses met with in inebriates 
are undoubtedly inherited defects developed and intensified by a 
variety of causes, among which the toxic action of alcohol is the 
most prominent. Auto-intoxication and other profound toxaemias, 
from causes known or unknown, often culminate in these condi¬ 
tions. Of course, there are many links in the chain of evidence 
not yet clear, but certain general truths appear so often and are 
so well defined as to be beyond question. Statistics show that 
over 50 per cent, of all inebriates and alcoholics come from stocks 
with inherited degenerations, and the inebriety is literally the 
expression of transmitted defects. 

My purpose in this study is to point out some of the neuro¬ 
psychoses in inebriates that are clearly traceable to inherited 
defects, and also others that are due to acquired conditions, or 
specifically traceable to the direct anaesthetic effects of alcohol 
on the body and brain of the indulger. It is difficult to dis¬ 
criminate in every case, and to determine how far inebriety is 
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due to any special range of causes, and to ascertain how far 
alcohol is to be considered as the direct exciting cause, or its 
use as simply a symptom of degenerations both inherited or 
acquired. 


SENSORY DISTURBANCES. 

These are undoubtedly the most prominent, and traceable 
both at the bedside and in laboratory investigations. They 
indicate some primary disturbances which are more or less trace¬ 
able in all cases. Clinically, the person who uses spirits, either 
in so-called moderation or to evident excess, is always found to 
have some defectiveness in regard to his senses. Thus, in rail¬ 
roading and occupations where accuracy of sight and other 
sensory activities with rapidity of thought are absolutely essential, 
alcoholics are found incompetent. Very serious accidents on both 
railroads and steamboats and in other occupations are traceable 
to defective senses, and inability to estimate distance and condi¬ 
tions, by responsible persons who had used spirits. The ability 
required for accurate judgment of the surroundings and the 
sensory relation of things was lowered, hence the accident. 

Leaders of orchestras, and persons depending on accurate 
recognition of sounds, suffer seriously from the direct effect of 
even small quantities of alcohol. This defect may manifest itself 
in exaggerated conceptions or diminished impressions of sounds. 

In the same way touch, taste, and smell are deranged, dis¬ 
turbed, lowered, or exaggerated by the action of alcohol. Tea- 
tasters find that total abstinence from all use of spirits is a 
requisite to do their work effectively. Others, whose work 
depends on accuracy of observation, memory, and sense per¬ 
ceptions, such as accountants, auditors, and observers in astro¬ 
nomical stations, realize the increasing proportion of errors that 
are due and follow the use of small doses of alcohol. These facts 
are so numerous and verifiable in this and other fields of work 
as to indicate beyond question the depressive and anaesthetic 
action of alcohol on the senses. This brings striking confirma¬ 
tion to Rraepelin’s classical laboratory studies to determine 
whether alcohol has any stimulant or tonic properties apparent 
in the senses which could be measured by instruments of pre¬ 
cision. These experiments were conducted on total abstainers, 
and began by a study of the normal sense activities going over 
a period of many days, so as to secure a personal equation and 
degree of sensory activity from which to date comparative studies 
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of the effects of spirits. The tests began by giving dram doses of 
alcohol to each one, and measuring the senses at intervals of a 
half to one hour from the time the spirits were taken. If alcohol 
possessed a stimulant and tonic action, this would be registered 
in the greater activity and increased power of the senses, and 
this compared with the conditions noted in previous measure¬ 
ments would represent the changes, if any, due to the direct 
action of alcohol. These experiments were extended over many 
days and under variable conditions, and were all remarkable for 
the uniformity of the results. These in all cases showed a de¬ 
pressant and anaesthetic action on the senses, and in no instance 
was there evidence of improvement, stimulation, and greater 
activity. Small doses of alcohol produced certain definite effects 
which were increased with the size of the dose, and this was 
definite, positive, and unmistakable. From the first effect, it 
was depression, anaesthesia, palsy, continuously, only varying 
in intensity. Hence the psychoses of inebriety and alcoholism 
are always diminished sensory activities, defective consciousness 
of the relations of life to the outside world, and inability to under¬ 
stand the surroundings and adapt one’s self to them, with the 
accuracy of one who has not used spirits. The conclusion was 
that all the senses were anaesthetized, some more than others. 
Small doses of alcohol may not always show prominently in 
every instance; but a continuous use of spirits, even in small 
doses, is certain to be seen in the lowered sensory activities. 
This psychosis is found in practically all cases. 


CIRCULATORY CHANGES AND PSYCHOSES. 

The man who uses spirits has derangement of the circulatory 
system, and this practically amounts to a psychosis which is 
evident from the accumulated facts and observations in clinical 
experience and laboratory researches. The heart’s action is 
irregular, either greatly exaggerated or depressed, from the 
ingestion of small quantities of alcohol. The clinician notes this, 
and also the distinct changes seen in the surface of the body. 
The temperature on the surface is raised, and later it is lowered. 
The thermic centres are disturbed, and sensations of heat and 
cold are exaggerated and depressed. The patient is conscious of 
these extremes of heat and cold, and also of his inability to adapt 
himself to these changes. Congestions follow, evident in various 
acute disturbances of digestion, depressed activities, and general 
derangement of the normal functions of the body. 
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This disturbance of the circulation is manifest in irregularities 
of conduct, loss of control, inability to endure, and general 
failure in conditions of emergency or strain. This is seen in a 
great many ways, and in most of the activities of life. Thus, in 
the service of the army and navy, the drinking man is the first to 
break down, and fail, when placed in a responsible position. 

In th^ commercial world, or in professional circles, the drinking 
man always shows irregularities of conduct and instabilities with 
inefficiency and inferiority when placed in a position requiring 
exact arduous work. 

On the sick-bed, in the hospitals, there is low vitality, and high 
mortality in every disease, in persons who have used spirits. 
Pneumonia and cerebral haemorrhage occurring in middle life 
almost invariably suggests a previous use of spirits, and at all 
events is seen most frequently in persons who drink. In oper¬ 
ations in hospitals, in infectious diseases, the severe and fatal 
cases have, as a rule, a history of alcohol-taking, and the 
connection between this, low vitality, and resisting power, is so 
evident as to be unquestionable. 

The tendency to disease is so pronounced, particularly from 
derangements of this class, that we are justified in calling it a 
psychosis, traceable to alcohol. The laboratory researches 
sustain this inference, and show that the physiological action of 
alcohol in suddenly raising the number of heart-beats, and thus 
increasing the volume of blood to all parts of the system, is the 
direct result of vasomotor palsy. The contractile power of the 
walls of the arteries is unable to return the blood, hence there is 
congestion. The face is a very good index of this. The red flush 
shows dilation of the capillaries and retained blood, and this is 
undoubtedly duplicated in the capillaries of the brain. 

Post-mortem examinations of persons who have died from 
accident soon after the ingestion of spirits, have shown the same 
palsy and congestion. In other instances the blood is driven out 
of the capillaries of certain parts of the brain and body, marked 
by an intense anaemic appearance. Thus the flushed face or pale 
anaemic face both indicate great changes in the circulation. The 
tension of the arteries is first raised, and then falls, and this 
alternate raising and lowering of the tension by the action of 
alcohol on the vasomotor centres is followed by changes at first 
functional, then organic. The normal rhythmic movement of the 
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blood, essential to health, is broken up, and a convulsive activity 
results. The heart is over-worked, dilation follows, and conse¬ 
quent weakness. This derangement is the beginning of a great 
variety of favorable conditions encouraging the germ diseases 
and local inflammation from mechanical blocking, or rupture of 
capillaries, with fracture of the walls of the inner coats of the 
arteries. These are registered in a great variety of abnormalities, 
many of them discernible with the eye, and others seen only 
under the microscope. The connection between these lesions 
and the toxins of alcohol is so close that the acute observer can 
trace them in the hardened liver,, the cirrhosed arteries, and 
other contracted tissues. 


NUTRITIVE AND METABOLIC CHANGES. 

The conditions here, while varying from a great variety of 
causes, are always uniform and pronounced. The dehydrating 
action of alcohol on the cells, diminishing the fluids, corrugating 
its granular matter, breaks up functional activity, and is the 
beginning of a vicious circle of very serious consequences. 
Persons who use spirits are always more or less ill-nourished, 
and practically poisoned. They have the appearance of hyper¬ 
nutrition, but are anaemic and neurasthenic ; foods are never 
properly assimilated. Metabolic changes result in fatty deposi¬ 
tions, which are retained instead of being thrown off*. 

The beer-drinker, with his bloated appearance and abnormal 
fat, is a degenerate, with deranged heart activities and increasing 
feebleness. Men who work in breweries, and on the docks in 
large seaports, drinking large quantities of beer, are examples. 
In appearance they seem robust. In reality they have very low 
vitality, suflFer severely from shocks, chills, injuries, and acute 
inflammations. They have a high mortality. 

Men who use spirits in so-called moderation have distinct signs 
of degenerations in anaemias, hyperaemias, and toxaemias. They 
develop neurotic changes, are paranoiacs, maniacal, or depressed 
to the verge of melancholia. Their work and thought is the 
same. They always have a high rate of mortality and feeble 
powers of resistance when sick. Such persons are never able to 
adjust themselves to surroundings. There is a certain lack of 
vigour, with pessimistic instability, indicating toxic causes; 
delusional conceptions spring up in this soil. This follows 
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naturally from faulty nutrition and elimination. Alcohol not 
only breaks up nutrition, but forms toxins, which are absorbed 
and become still further sources of poison to cell life and growth. 
Oxidation processes are disturbed, transformations of energy and 
heat are irregular, and the normal balance is broken up. Fer- 
mentive changes and mechanical blockings occur in a great 
variety of ways. The psychosis of old age is precipitated and 
encouraged. 


MENTAL CHANGES. 

These are distinct and uniform with all their complex variations 
and symptoms. These changes appear most commonly in two 
classes: one of paretic exaltation, with egotistical delirium and 
delusions of strength and vigour ; the other of depression, gloom, 
and intense pessimism, merging into melancholia. In the first 
the patient has no realization of any weakness. Every indication 
of this is imaginary. Whatever he may have done, his real 
strength and vigour is In no way impaired. Alcohol has pro¬ 
duced no injury whatever. He has vitality that Is Immune to it. 
Explanations, excuses, and delusive reasonings concerning the 
use of spirits are common. No experience brings any sense of 
danger, but rather Increases confidence and faith to overcome any 
particular action that may follow. Such persons defend the tonic 
and stimulant action of alcohol. They denounce adulterations as 
the active cause of anything Ill that follows from it. They cite their 
own personal experience as a refutation of all theories and reason¬ 
ings of others. Laboratory experience and studies are Ignored as 
not applicable to their cases. In the later stages some of these 
paretic drinkers may realize for a short time the error of their faith, 
but later the delusions come back with greater vigour and domin¬ 
ance. This is a veritable psychosis In which the mental condition 
is clearly unable to appreciate the conditions of the present and 
relation of the surroundings. 

The second condition so common may begin with exaltation 
and confidence In ability to use alcohol without damage, and then 
after a time develop the opposite, or a stage of intense depression. 
The person will begin to use spirits, either as a sudden obsession 
or Impulse, or from an elaborate reasoning concerning their value 
and necessity, then after a time become ansesthized, depressed, 
and then realize the destruetive power of spirits, and be precipi¬ 
tated in what Is called the remorse stage. 
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At this time there is an intense morbid consciousness of the 
injury following from alcohol and an equally intense determina¬ 
tion to overcome it, with convictions that he will never use it 
again. Later, this is forgotten, and spirits are taken again up to 
the point of stupor and poisoning; and then a struggle to rise 
above it, and reasonings, both optimistic and pessimistic, that 
vary with the individual, but for the time occupy a very intense 
place in his activities. 

The periodic drinker and the man who drinks to stupor at 
intervals are in this class. The constant drinker of beer or wine 
at the table, or spirits for every imaginary reason, belongs to the 
first class. Among the many psychoses which are likely to 
appear is delusion as to the infidelity of associates and members 
of the family, and particularly of the wife. This starts up with¬ 
out any exciting causes and for a time seems very acute, then 
dies out, only to break out again. It usually is dependent on the 
amount of spirits used and the chronic conditions which follow. 
Delusions of wealth or poverty, or injury from plots and 
enemies, are very common. Sometimes they are transient and 
only appear when the person is particularly poisoned with spirits. 
Later, they become so fixed as to be unresolvable. In a certain 
number of persons intense irritation, suspicions with delirium, 
followed by melancholia and depression, mark the toxic stage 
from alcohol. 

It is noted that certain drugs have a peculiarity in developing 
these psychoses. Absinthe is one of them. Complex alcohols, 
the ethers of which have a special local action on different brain 
centres, will produce certain peculiar symptoms. There is a 
convulsive psychosis often apparent, which is yet to be studied. 
This frequently leads to crime and is traceable to local palsies 
and anaesthesias, evidently limited to some special section of the 
brain. The evidence that these are toxic in their origin is very 
clear in their subsidence after the removal of spirits. There is in 
this field a great wealth of illustrated facts which are yet to be 
worked out. One particular psychosis, or rather condition of 
mind and body, ought to be recognized—that is, a depressive 
state, or a condition of general feebleness. This may not be very 
apparent, except from careful study. There is, physically, an 
irregular heart action, a very high or low tension of the arteries, 
and some general nutrient disturbances, sometimes characterized 
by dyspepsia and other derangements which may not be 
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clearly recognized. Beyond this, in the mental sphere, there are 
faults and abnormalities far in excess of those seen in total 
abstainers in the same conditions of life. There is something 
wanting, not only in the mental—prospective, reasoning, stability, 
purpose and object in life, and this takes on very many forms 
and shapes. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the anaesthesia from alcohol 
has left a lowered, depressive condition that cannot be mistaken. 
There is another psychosis which has attracted attention in a 
general way, and is expressed by the term “ moral paralysis,” which 
describes a diminished consciousness of right and wrong, duty 
and responsibility, and a general failure to appreciate the ethical 
relations of the person to his surroundings and to his family and 
society. The evidence of this is numerous and very marked. 
The police courts are rich in illustrations. The senseless crimes, 
the purposeless acts, the lack of recognition of every element of 
pride and character, are all signs of palsy and degeneration from 
this one particular agent. There are, no doubt, exceptions, but 
the rule is so pronounced that it may be stated as a central truth 
that the last formed and highest functions of the human brain, 
called consciousness of right and wrong, is the first to become 
palsied from the toxic action of spirits. The statement may go 
farther and say that any use of spirits for any length of time, or 
in any form, is always followed by a certain degree of so-called 
moral palsy or feebleness to recognize the ethical relations of life 
and surroundings. 

I conclude with a reference to some very interesting studies 
which I have made of the psychology of writers of modern litera¬ 
ture, whose work showed alcohol and drug-taking. The evidence 
is unmistakable that considerable literature of the present time is 
the direct product of brains working under the influence of spirits 
and drugs. The kind of language and the thought which it con¬ 
veys, together with the purpose of the author and his changing 
conceptions, all indicate abnormalities and drug-taking. Thus, 
articles written under the influence of cocaine have a distinct 
literary cast, unlike any other writers. Articles written under 
the influence of beer have another marked characteristic, and the 
writer who depends on alcohol to furnish inspiration and vigour 
all unconsciously writes down the evidence of the spirits he is 
using and their peculiar influence on his mind. In extreme 
stages critical listeners in an audience soon determine the alcohol- 
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ized mind of the speaker; in much the same way a study of the 
thought and expression of many writers show the psychosis of the 
author. In this there is a wealth of illustration and facts that are 
yet to be studied. 

To the average mind there can be no question about the patho¬ 
logical and psychological changes following the use of alcohol, 
particularly in the later stages. The efforts to trace these changes 
in the earlier stages, and to show a distinct psychosis as well as 
neurosis and positive disease, is a new field. We are on the 
frontiers of this new land, and investigations can be made here 
without the aid of the laboratory or the chemical expert. 
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INEBRIETY AND CRIMINALITY. 

BY R. FRITH QUINTON, M.A., M.D., M.CH., M.R.G.S., 

Late Medical OflBcer of H.M. Prison, Holloway; Author of “ The 
Modern Prison Currioulum.” 

Within times that are comparatively recent these two very 
prevalent forms of social evil, inebriety and criminality, were 
held by strict circles to be so closely akin that they practically 
signified one and the same thing. A good round assertion to this 
effect bearing on the relations of drink and crime would have 
passed muster on many temperance platforms as a blessed truth 
a few years ago. But we have changed all this, and now take at 
least a more charitable, if not a more scientific, view of both 
failings, and endeavour to cure them by some kind of rational 
treatment rather than waste our efforts in futile attempts to 
suppress them by brute force. So far is it from being the case 
that inebriety is a form of real criminality, that it would be more 
correct to say that few inebriates are really criminals, and still 
fewer active criminals are inebriates. Inebriety, in fact, which 
invariably means inefficiency, is without doubt the most useless 
kind of equipment for those who cultivate the crime habit and 
practise in the higher branches of professional crime—that is to 
say, in the worst and most intractable form of criminality with 
which society is at present called upon to deal. Those persons, 
then, who are known to us and to the law as criminal inebriates 
are, for the most part, criminals only in a modified sense. They 
account for a certain small proportion of serious crime, but 
they are generally more dangerous to themselves than to the 
community, although they cause an immense amount of suffering 
to their friends, and all who are connected with them, by their 
drinking habits, and by their criminal neglect of all social and 
family obligations. 

Inebriety, as it is met with in this class, is probably seen in its 
very worst and most hopeless form. So weak are they in will. 
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in judgment, and in their power of resistance to drink cravings, 
that not only have the ordinary incentives to sobriety no sort of 
effect on them, but even the disgrace and discomfort of imprison¬ 
ment fail to exercise any deterrent influence on their conduct, 
while all hopes of reward and all fears of punishment are abso¬ 
lutely banished from their lives. Most of them lack even a desire 
to amend; many cannot recognize their own abject state, and 
few are able to co-operate with, or assist, those who desire to 
effect their rehabilitation. With such material to work upon the 
authorities of inebriate reformatories have a field for effort which 
is more extensive than promising. But, as it is often said that the 
greatest criminals are to be found outside prisons, so the greatest 
drinkers, too, are to be met with amongst the non-criminal 
inebriates. The ordinary prison inebriate is generally a person 
who succumbs to a small dose of a poison to which he seems 
specially susceptible. His physical, or physiological, powers of 
resistance to the toxic effects of alcohol seem to be on a par, as 
it were, with his very limited capacity to withstand temptation, 
so that he “loses his head” in an early stage of his cups, 
and cannot become drunk without being at the same time dis¬ 
orderly. However this may be, it is certain that he consumes 
less in the aggregate than the steady hard-headed drinker who 
keeps out of the police-courts, since he spends so much of his 
time intermittently in enforced abstinence in prison. His in¬ 
ebriety is, therefore, of a more “streaky” character than that of 
the steady tough soaker who does not so readily yield up posses¬ 
sion of his faculties, and can, therefore, consume inconceivable 
quantities of alcohol with impunity. 

It is not unusual in my experience to find in many of the prison 
inebriates a more or less complete amnesia as to the events pre¬ 
ceding their arrest. Even the pleasures of memory seem to be 
denied them. The policeman’s story, they imply, is a revelation 
to them, and it is really the organized mendacity of the force 
that accounts for all their troubles ! People who are continually 
parting company with such senses as they have in this manner 
develop, as might be expected, a rich crop of mental infirmities 
which are the despair of the reformatories. The percentage of 
mental defectives amongst those who have been committed to 
the reformatories has been shown by Dr. Branthwaite to be 
sixty-three or thereabouts, and, although this proportion may 
be above average expectation of future years, owing to the fact 
that hitherto the provisions of the Act of 1898 have been applied 
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chiefly to our champion inebriates, it is, nevertheless, certain 
that a high percentage of weak and shaky minds will always 
characterize a drunken class. 

It is a well-known fact that as a punitive measure, and as an 
expedient for the moral rescue of this prison type of inebriate, 
the repeated short sentence has proved a signal and costly 
failure. As a means, however, of restoring them to their senses 
for the time being, and dealing with them humanely in the urgent 
circumstances of their condition, I cannot but think that even 
a short spell of imprisonment tends to their physical improve¬ 
ment, and that it prolongs the lives of many who would otherwise 
incur the perils of cold, hunger, and accident in the streets, while 
in a state of intoxication. An interval of rest and quiet in clean, 
warm, and sanitary quarters, with proper medical attention and 
good, though it may be scanty, diet, has a wonderful effect on 
even the worst of them. No one who has witnessed, as I have 
done, the incomings and outgoings of thousands of them can fail 
to be struck with the altered and improved appearance they 
present on discharge. Female inebriates, more especially, seem 
to reflect in a small way their improved sense of well-being by 
the style in which they “ get themselves up ” when preparing for 
freedom. The last thing a woman loses is her regard for appear¬ 
ances. This quality, however, which appears to be either dead 
or dormant in most of them when they are admitted, is resus¬ 
citated in a wonderful way when they come to be released. 
Only those who are intimately acquainted with the mysteries 
of the female toilet can account for the striking effects in millinery 
and costume which are effected out of the scanty materials to be 
discovered in such an unpromising emporium as a prison clothing 
store. 

But it would be idle to expect that this kind of intermittent 
prison treatment, which is at best a palliative measure giving 
time for reflection, and which may be appropriate to a large class 
of accidental drunkards, will ever cure inebriety. For such a 
purpose the short sentence has been proved by long experience 
to be a discredited expedient. No treatment, in fact, which is 
purely penal in scope, ever has been, or ever can be, adapted to 
the case of the typical inebriate whose conduct, although morally 
and socially reprehensible, is nevertheless far from being on a 
level with that of a pickpocket. The somewhat tardy recogni¬ 
tion of this fact on the part of our legislature led to the passing 
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of the Inebriates Act of 1898. It is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that this Act has not fulfilled public expectation, partly 
owing to certain inherent defects in the Act itself, and partly 
owing to the way in which the courts have applied it mainly to 
the most confirmed cases of inebriety. Those who advocated legisla¬ 
tion in the first instance would have been, indeed, sanguine persons, 
if they had expected to cure any considerable proportion of these 
very chronic victims. But they had no such illusions. They 
aimed high, of course, and sought to effect as many cures as 
possible by prescribing a long period of treatment directed to the 
physical, mental, and moral restoration of the patients, but, with 
an eye to the probability of failures also, they kept steadily in 
view the purpose of at least ridding society of the presence of 
these hopeless persons for longer periods, and at the same time 
protecting them from their own baneful habits. The selection 
of patients, however, as made by the courts, practically turned 
the reformatories into academies for “ backward boys,” from 
whose ranks few brilliant successes could be expected. The 
public consequently were—not unnaturally—disappointed, and 
the Act was pronounced a failure. 

But the zeal of social reformers, and the industry of social 
quacks, who profess to eradicate ingrained habits cito tute ac jucunde, 
always encourage a short and easy course which raises false 
hopes in the minds of the public, and blinds them to what has 
been, and what can be, accomplished only by more patient 
measures. A somewhat analogous state of affairs is seen in the 
realm of crime, where habitual criminality is by many social 
reformers regarded as an evil that can be easily remedied by 
rapid methods of treatment. As a matter of practical experience 
such a result is, of course, quite exceptional. It is, however, an 
undoubted tendency of our time to resent all disagreeable methods 
of restraint and discipline, more especially such an infringement 
of personal liberty as is necessary for the treatment of chronic 
social offenders, whether they may be habitual criminals or 
habitual drunkards. The reluctance of judges and magistrates 
to entrust even the limited powers of detention allowed by the 
Act to the best-intentioned experts and administrators is merely 
a reflection of public opinion, which seems to hanker after some 
drug or specific, or charm, that will exorcise the drink habit. So 
long as this popular view in regard to inebriety, that the end does 
not justify the means, holds the field, the statistics of cure amongst 
the criminal inebriate class are likely to be disappointing. More 
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power to detain is wanted, and yet less, if possible, is likely to 
be given, until the public are led to recognize that half-measures 
are useless for the reformation of chronic drunkards. Everyone 
knows that at present the Act is almost a dead letter from this 
and other causes. The number of female inebriates, specially, 
who are constantly qualifying for reformatory treatment by the 
statutory requirements of the Act in regard to police-court con¬ 
victions, is appallingly large in London, and it is constantly being 
added to, so that, even when the Act has been amended, there 
will be an accumulation of most unpromising cases to be dealt 
with, and many will be beyond the reach of cure. The state of 
affairs in London is within my own knowledge, and no doubt the 
same is taking place in provincial centres. 

It is well to remember, also, that whatever amendments may be 
made in the Act as a result of recent inquiry and experience, no 
conceivable number of convictions which may be incurred in the 
course of a year will ever automatically consign the offender to 
reformatory treatment. Some discretionary scope or some loop¬ 
hole in procedure will always be left to the adjudicating author¬ 
ity, so that the popular prejudice against the detention of full- 
grown men and women—a very real and general sentiment—will 
still have to be reckoned with by those who aim at the suppres¬ 
sion of inebriety. With our ideas of liberty detention for a period 
of three years, even with all the amenities that may be provided, 
whether it be in a German fortress or a reformatory institution, 
has a strong resemblance to punishment, and the old-fashioned 
notion of punishing people for their good is, unhappily, so out of 
favour, that present-day philanthropists cannot bring themselves 
to look at it with patience or equanimity. This fact has to be 
recognized, and it constitutes a real stumbling-block in the path 
of those who aim at putting the treatment of inebriety on a 
rational and scientific basis. 
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THE CRIMINAL INEBRIATE WOMAN. 

BY JAMES P. STURROGK, M.A., M.D., 

H.M. Prison, Perth. 

To one whose daily task brings him into contact with the female 
inebriate in three different institutions, there are many pressing 
evidences of the complexity of causation and treatment. The 
criminal aspect, which in varying degree attaches to these classes, 
does not make for any common solution. The habitual drinker, 
whose offence consists solely in the annoyance caused by her 
disorderly habits, may in time come under the scope of the 
Inebriates Act, and may even, after years of debauch, find herself 
ultimately in the lunatic department; but the relation between 
crime, drink, and insanity is not constant nor is it very clear. 
However wasteful and futile may seem the prophylactic measures 
of the police in sending back to prison the habitual inebriate— 
sometimes within twenty-four hours of her liberation—there is 
as yet no other very successful method. The economic aspect 
is hampered by the absurd importance that attaches to the liberty 
of the subject, and probably not a little by the over-laboured 
medical significance given to sociological questions. 

CLINICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

A few days ago I carefully examined every female in the prison 
proper who was convicted of being drunk and disorderly, fifteen 
in number. Of these only two were mentally defective in the 
ordinary sense of the term, and they were the only ones who 
made a really respectable effort to earn a living outside; both 
were fairly astute hawkers, who at long intervals took drink and 
became helpless, when their wanderings brought them into the 
company of the city habitual. The others were able-bodied 
women, of Irish extraction with one exception, who made for 
their old haunts when liberated. In spite of deploring their 
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imprisonment and always promising to do better, they like the 
life in most cases; they have no work to go to, and, if they 
have no money, they can, as one of them says, ** easily get drink 
where you can’t get food.” They have all had reforming assistance 
in their early stages. They work well during their short terms 
of imprisonment, and have only the most trifling reports for mis¬ 
conduct. Some of them have already been in the State Inebriate 
Reformatory, where, however, their conduct was very different. 
They have a strong sense of the importance of their liberty and 
a corresponding idea of the proper penalty that should attach to 
a “ simple drunk.” The moment they feel that too much of their 
liberty has been curtailed, they set all authority at defiance, and 
behave in such a manner that they derive no benefit from their 
detention, and make the task of their attendants a trying busi¬ 
ness. Nowhere could there be found treatment better fitted to 
make up for all that is meant by loss of liberty than that in the 
reformatory, and yet the treatment of such cases has been a long 
record of discontent and disorder during detention and failure 
after discharge. They do not wish for treatment at the expense 
of liberty. In most cases their plea of ” simple drunk ” is reason¬ 
able as far as it goes, for in this class it usually takes very little 
alcohol to bring about their disorderly state. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE INEBRIATE. 

Unfortunately the elementary psychology that has been applied 
in this dilemma neither explains nor helps very much. The 
defective self-control that enters into the vicious circle of dipso¬ 
mania does not entirely meet these other conditions. It is not 
sufficient to say that their drinking, their irritable conduct, their 
crimes, may all be put down to the same defect. Most of them 
return, not to drink, but to the company where drink is to be 
easily got from those who drink far more, but do not get into 
prison. Their aversion to authority and their irritation at a 
long detention are as much to blame for their conduct in the 
reformatory as their inability to control their tempers. One 
inmate, who has returned to prison life and there behaves “ like 
a lady ” during sentences of twenty days, frequently postponed 
her destructive protests till five minutes precisely after the 
reformatory was locked up for the night, just as many of similar 
protests in prison are reserved till the staff are off" for meals. 
Many inmates who are conditionally liberated under guardians 
do well till the date of expiring of their sentence, when they 
know they cannot be returned to the reformatory, and decamp 
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the next day to their old associates, frequently refraining from 
alcohol for quite a long time, and returning to prison for other 
minor offences. 

PHYSICAL SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 

A physical examination of these inmates invariably shows the 
absence of the usual sequelae of excessive drinking. Nervous 
temperaments are as common only as they are everywhere at 
the present day, while epilepsy and nervous disorders are too 
few to be of any definite general significance. No one will deny 
that all this conduct is abnormal; all crime is so, but to fall back 
upon the very loose explanation of mental defect is very like an 
excuse for the failure of present methods, and is misleading as to 
future efforts. Mental defect conveys to the public mind the 
idea of total irresponsibility, and treatment on that score would 
be impossible. If self-control can be re-established by moral 
training the defect disappears, and this is what the reformatory 
has tried to do in circumstances that cannot be improved upon 
under detention upon any other grounds. Self-control may be 
better strengthened in the presence of temptation than in its 
absence, and longer periods of conditional license after discharge 
might help much. For those who require long continuous deten¬ 
tion, a compulsory labour colony capable of affording graded 
inducements to better conduct, with deprivation of privileges 
such as cannot be carried out in one building, may be useful. 
Anything is better than setting down under the ban of mental 
defect, doing nothing but the hopeless and trying task of tending 
them as if they were asylum imbeciles. The inebriate with 
criminal tendencies in the lunatic department is the most un¬ 
manageable of all. There the “ sentence ” is not only long, it is 
wholly indeterminate. Too vicious to be allowed full scope, or 
to be liberated on any form of license, and too sane to be con¬ 
tented with what seems unjust detention, her perversity knows 
no bounds. It is little wonder that the apparent futility of deten¬ 
tion as a means of cure, and the annoyance to the public with 
the comparatively better behaviour of the inebriate under the 
ordinary law-restricted periods of liberty, suggests to many 
“islands” with unrestricted liberty for the delinquent and peace 
for the community. 

RESULTS OF TREATMENT. 

The better record of discharges that has been noted lately 
from the reformatory is due largely to the fact that these undis- 
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ciplined persons have given place to many cases of cruelty to 
children. When the offence actually amounts to cruelty there 
is obvious mental defect or something of the disposition and 
temperament of the former class. In most cases, however, the 
crime is, strictly speaking, “ neglect of children ** by women who 
repeatedly drink themselves into states of helplessness, and are 
then not fit to look after themselves even. Few of the latter 
are mentally defective. Though the histories are not always 
reliable, and drinking often dates back long before it is admitted, 
there is a large proportion of these cases that have first taken 
alcohol as a solace for physical and mental pain, and most 
frequently in those most depressing states of female pelvic dis¬ 
order. Very few of them are quite normal in this respect. The 
effects of alcohol in aggravating, or even producing, these con¬ 
ditions must not be overlooked, nor their prevalence amongst 
the well-conducted community. 

In determining the part that mental deficiency plays in all 
these cases, one must not forget that the normal self-control that 
aids in desisting from wrong or avoiding hurt cannot be rashly 
compared with the exercise of abstaining from that which, though 
actually a toxic substance, whatever its effects, has attractions and 
temporary results such as are not conferred by any other easily 
obtainable drug. If we pinned our faith to mental defect and 
abnormal self-control, our national drink consumption might 
well make us afraid. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 

THE INTERNATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
CONGRESS HELD AT THE HAGUE, 
SEPTEMBER 11-16, 1911. 

BY THEODORE NEILD, M.A. 

The first impression of any Congress member who was present 
also at the last Congress, held in London, 1909, must have been 
that of the strong contrast between the two places. At Scheveningen 
we had the great Kurhaus, which provided us in its various 
quarters with rooms for meetings, committees, and administration, 
and also contained the vast assembly-hall, in which the Kurhaus 
authorities treated the Congress to the finest Wagnerian music 
from the Berlin Orchestra, as well as an hotel, in which many 
of our members stayed. The arrangements for hospitality 
were perfect. Many members stayed at the other large hotels 
from two to five minutes’ walk away from the Kurhaus. And it 
was possible for everyone, before leaving home, to have arranged 
in what place, either at the Hague or at Scheveningen, he was to 
stay, and what the cost would be, down to the tips ! When it is 
added that brains fagged by three hours’ attention to addresses 
in four languages could at once cool themselves back into form 
by a stroll along the beach, or be rested by a wander through 
the quaint streets of the Hague or through galleries containing 
some of the finest pictures in the world ; and when the great 
compactness of all that was essential to the Congress is remem¬ 
bered, it will be understood what great social advantages the 
Hague afforded over London. The next impression that an 
habitu6 would have would be that the Continentality of the Con¬ 
gress was breaking down. In Bremen in 1903 only twelve English- 
speaking persons were inscribed (exactly 1 per cent, of the dele¬ 
gates), and only eight were present. The fact that the Congress 
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in 1909 met in London, and that the next Congress was held so 
near London as the Hague, led to an immense accession of British 
visitors; and then the Americans also came in force because they 
were meditating an invitation to the Congress to meet on American 
soil. But for the first time there was a distinct loss in the sense 
of unity. So few English-speaking members speak other languages 
that there was a tendency for these to concentrate themselves 
upon popular ‘ side-shows ’ where English was the medium. 

The next Congress is to be held at Milan in 1913. With a view 
to securing continuity of the study of important phases, and to 
insuring that the various subjects shall be treated in as scientific 
a manner as possible, the Permanent Committee, with great 
unanimity, appointed Professor Gonser of Berlin and Dr. Hercod 
of Lausanne to act as an Advisory Committee, with whom the 
Local Committees of any given Congress can consult. They are 
both men of wide and accurate knowledge. They are also in 
touch with the best workers all over the world. Especially is 
this true of Dr. Hercod, the Director of the International 
Temperance Bureau. Nothing of moment from an anti-alcohol 
point of view can escape his eye; when seen it is at once pigeon¬ 
holed and correlated, and then dealt liberally out to all inquirers. 
The work done at Lausanne is simply colossal, and the cost 
trifling. England alone ought to contribute more than all Europe 
does. Dr. Hercod’s devotion to his work drew him to the Hague 
from his wife’s bedside, and a wide circle of friends was sad to 
learn that a very early recall was too late for him to find her alive. 

Englishmen also took a larger part in the Congress. The Dean 
of Hereford was Chairman of the Permanent Committee. Dr. 
Branthwaite and Mr. Pedder represented our Government. In 
the General Section we had Mr. Leif Jones, Mr. Theobald, and 
also Mr. Ebenezer Howard, whose teaching fell on kindly soil. 
Generally speaking, it is now more and more clearly recognized 
that a wide variety of restrictive measures must be devised in 
order to meet the variety of habit and of distribution of population, 
as well as of degree of enlightenment in the various countries. 
Finland, with nine out of ten of its inhabitants dwelling in the 
country under Local Veto, and the dwellers in its (small) towns 
largely broken of their drinking habits under the Gothenburg 
System, offers as promising a field for State Prohibition as can 
be found in Europe. Sweden and Norway, having similarly 
reduced drinking and the power of the ‘ trade,’ are gradually 
going forward to Local Veto in the towns. Whilst Germany, 
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Denmark, and Austria, having made a careful study of the 
Gothenburg System, are coming to regard that as the best first 
step that they can take in the direction of drastic reform. 

Similarly with regard to preventive and curative agencies, there 
is at every Congress a wider and more varied outlook. Judge 
Pollard’s plan of conditional sentences was listened to with great 
attention; but perhaps the most significant sign of the times was 
felt to be the story of the engagement of Fraulein Lohmann at 
Bielefeld, first by the police and now by the insurance societies, 
to deal with those who are given to drink. 

No simultaneous sectional meetings were allowed at the Hague. 
One afternoon only was set down for strictly scientific subjects, 
but two evening sessions were arranged to be held under the 
auspices of the International Association of Abstaining Doctors. 
To the immense regret of all, however. Professor Taav. Laitinen 
was prevented from giving his promised paper on “ The Influence 
of Alcohol on Offspring,” in consequence of his recent appoint¬ 
ment to be Chief of the Medical Board of Finland. In some way 
this missing paper ought to be published in this country, if 
possible. Moreover, a broken arm had prevented the indefatigable 
Dr. Holitscher from finishing his paper on “ The Relation between 
Alcoholism and Tuberculosis.” So one of the two evenings was 
wholly given up. On the remaining evening we were given as 
an extra, by Dr. Mendelssohn, a very interesting account of the 
curative work done by the Russian Government, under his 
management, in St. Petersburg. The consumption of alcohol in 
Russia is relatively very low, and much of this is not taken in 
daily nips, but only on saints’ days and other festive occasions. 
At these times it is often taken immoderately, but it often also 
leaves the drinker repentant and anxious not to transgress again. 
To such men the seven institutions are able to render material 
service by an “ ambulatory treatment,” which employs sug¬ 
gestion very largely. 

In the afternoon sectional session Professor Forel enlarged 
upon his favourite theme of blastophthoria, and was supported 
by Dr. Bertholet, who threw upon a screen some fine photographs 
illustrating degenerative changes in testicles, etc., of drunkards, 
showing that he had done much work since his paper in London. 
It was to be regretted that some fcetal monstrosities, which proved 
nothing, so far as one could see, were also exhibited. From 
Dr. Wlassak, who is one of the best read and most exact of those 
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who attend the Congress, we had cautions against pushing the 
hereditary theory too far. Dr. Vogt sought to distinguish between 
inherited deterioration and those prenatal degenerative changes, 
which could undoubtedly be shown to affect the next generation. 
Dr. Theo. Hyslop read a paper on much the same lines as that 
last given to the Society for the Study of Inebriety, a very valu¬ 
able contribution to the debate, and Dr. C. W. Saleeby dealt 
very briefly with the Pearson-Elderton Memoir. From the keen 
interest shown, it was clear that the Continent has been following 
the controversy. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Drunkard. By Guy Thome. Pp. 300. London: Greening and 
Co., Ltd. 1912. Price 48. 6d. net. 

People are so inclined to treat fiction as the product of fact plus imagina¬ 
tion, with, perhaps, a very slight element of the former and a dispropor¬ 
tionate amount of the latter ingredient, that Mr. Guy Thorne’s novel may 
be viewed by many of its readers as a distortion, or at the least an 
exaggeration, of the evils which it portrays with such crael emphasis. 
And yet, if the correct realization of the mental and bodily subjection 
brought about by alcoholic excess has to be sent home to the public, it is 
difficult to see any other way in which the lessons of unbridled indulgence 
can be so well presented as by florid description of dramatic intensity. Dry 
scientific discussions and learned disquisitions are of great value—they are, 
indeed, the co-efficients of authoritative pronouncement on the subject— 
lectures are good for the moment, but they only appeal to a certain number, 
and the audiences are frequently confined to those already interested in the 
movement; it remains to do something which shall stir the heart in the 
home-life of the thousands who cannot otherwise be got at, and the 
dissemination through the libraries of a story told with elaborate diction 
and highly-coloured continuity is, perhaps, the most effective way in which 
the popular diffusion of vital truths can be secured. The book enlists 
a cast of the usual actors in the life-drama of alcoholism—we have the 
doctor, the “ famous expert on inebriety,” who reads papers before the 
“ Society for the Study of Alcoholism”; the brilliant young writer who 
insidiously, and through the cogency of hereditary taint, becomes the victim 
of alcoholic degeneration; the gentle and loving wife, who is finally 
murdered by her besotted husband ; and other necessary but subsidiary 
characters, who act as foils for the chief actors in the tragedy. The 
psychology of the inebriate is depicted with startling exactness. Such 
morbid states as that of the false ego, the artificial individuality of the 
drunkard which guides all his strange conduct, then the written confession 
of the stage of obsession and uncontrollable impulses, the dread of oncoming 
general paralysis, and the feeling of being in the grasp of the devil—all these 
are clinically true, and are depicted with a wealth of word-painting which, 
though perhaps painful in its bloody colouring, cannot fail to make a strong 
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impression on the reader. The opening chapter gives a vivid (and true) 
description of a condemned murderer on the eve of his execution ; the 
closing chapter is the startling confession of his bastard brother, and if they 
are terrifying reading, well, they are meant to be, and there is, perhaps, 
less necessity for withholding the painful and the disagreeable in the 
establishment of moral integrity than there is for overfeeding with a 
cloying sentimentalism which, if more pleasing, is less coercive and 
salutary. "The Drunkard ” must have been a trying book to write. It is 
the English assomtnoir, and, if somewhat brutal in the directness of its title 
and the naked horror of its details, we yet recommend the perusal of it, 
because of the intrinsic validity of the contents. If it is to serve its pur¬ 
pose, and to permeate all ranks, it should be issued in a cheaper edition. 

T. Claye Shaw. 

The Mortality of Alcohol.- A Statistical Approximation of the 
Deaths in the United States in which Alcohol may figure as a Causative 
or Contributory Factor. By Edward Bunnell Phelps, M.A., F.S.S. 
Pp. vi-f-75. New York: Thrift Publishing Company. 1911. Price 
82.00. 

This suggestive monograph merits the careful study of all interested in 
the statistical aspects of the alcohol problem. Mr. Phelps reaches the final 
conclusion that " the total annual mortality of Continental United States, 
in which alcohol directly, indirectly, or even remotely, figures as a causative 
or contributory factor, did not exceed the 66,000 deaths approximately 
suggested by this Investigation.” This he regards as " not only an outside 
figure, but possibly one somewhat in excess of the real number of deaths.” 
It may be freely conceded that both in this country and in the United 
States conjectures as to the total mortality caused by alcohol have been 
crude and loose, but it is impossible to be much impressed by the process 
by which Mr. Phelps convinces himself that alcohol is directly or indirectly 
the cause of only ST per cent, of the total mortality from all causes at all 
ages in the States. His method is to deal first with male mortality between 
the ages of twenty and seventy-four; for those ages he has selected 
106 causes of death out of 187 listed in the United States census ; he then 
procured three separate estimates from three medical directors of New 
York insurance companies as to the percentage of mortality to be ascribed 
in each of their opinions, directly or indirectly, to alcohol in each of the 
106 causes. Taking the average of the three estimates, he applies it to the 
actual number of deaths registered from each cause, and so arrives at a 
total estimated figure for the alcohol-caused male mortality between the 
ages of twenty and seventy-four. The basis of tbe whole calculation, then, 
is the average of three shots at a lot of percentages. It secures no real 
objective test, and leaves everything to the subjective impressions of the 
selected medical directors. Let us test their conjectures almost at random : 
Tuberculosis appears in seven forms as a " disease In which alcohol may 
have been a minor contributory cause or at least a distinctly disturbing 
factor.” Dr. X thinks 2 per cent, of the mortality from all the seven forms 
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may be ascribed to alcohol in this sense. Dr. Y puts his percentage from 
IS to 25; Dr. Z from 2 to 8. How would the mortality figure have worked 
out if Sir W. Broadbent or Professor Brouardel had been asked for an 
estimate ? Or, take a less important cause of death—heat and sunstroke. 
Here the three percentages are 10, 95,25 respectively, as caused by alcohol. 
All one can say is that this is mere quicksands ; it is surely impossible to 
reach firm ground by this sort of conjecture. But this does not exhaust 
Mr. Phelps’ guesswork. The registration area of the United States covers 
only half the population. On the ground that the non-registration area is 
mainly rural, the mortality due to alcohol in that part of the country is 
conjecturally reduced by about 30 per cent. The female mortality, " after 
discussing the subject at length with health officials and various authorities,” 
Mr. Phelps conjectures to be 20 per cent, of the male mortality. There is 
one more startling omission in the calculation. Mr. Phelps absolutely 
ignores the influence of alcohol on infantile and child mortality. The total 
deaths under age twenty in 1908 in the United States were 234,420. The 
percentage of deaths due to alcohol out of this figure Mr. Phelps states to 
be " practically negligible.” It is a surprising opinion, and it is still more 
surprising to find that Mr. Phelps assumes in his conclusion that not one 
of these 234,420 deaths was due directly or indirectly to alcohol. It is 
strange that a book on the mortality of alcohol should have omitted all 
reference to the figures of life assurance companies, which distinguish the 
lives of total abstainers from those of moderate drinkers. Any real 
scientific inquiry into the mortality due to alcohol ought at least to face the 
fact that in the United Kingdom Temperance and General Provident, the 
Sceptre, and other similar institutions, there are now about 13,000 life- 
histories of total abstainers available for study, and the very large saving 
of life shown in their figures is absolutely irreconcilable with Mr. Phelps’ 
conclusions. His method and his small estimate, based largely on un- 
verifiable conjectures, estimates, and guesswork, are alike destitute of 
scientific value. 

Charles Roberts. 


The Criminal and the Community. By James Devon, M.D., 
Medical Officer of H.M. Prison, Glasgow. With an Introduction l.y 
Professor A. F. Murison, M.D. Pp. xxi + 348. London: John Lans. 
1912. Price 6s. net. 

Few people are better fitted, both by experience and mental equipment, 
to write a book like this than Dr. Devon. Little more can be done in these 
few lines than to recommend everyone interested in public or social affairs 
to read the book. One branch of the subject after another is dealt 
with in a common-sense way. The author, while thankful for the small 
attempt we so far have obtained in the way of a children’s court, considers 
it “ a minor mercy compared with what ought to be done.” The child, he 
says, “ is more a subject for treatment by those whose experience enables 
them to understand children, than a ‘ case ’ to be tried by a magistrate 
whose traditions are those of the criminal courts.” Various causes of 
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crime aad different kinds of people who come before the courts are con¬ 
sidered in relation to social facts as they exist, and the author points out 
how much of the trouble might be obviated if only people were helped 
before they come to grief. Imprisonment after the slip only makes the 
offender still less able to stand or walk on his own feet. Dr. Devon briefly 
sketches the prison system, and exposes its absurdity. He proposes that 
the function of prisons should be limited to the detention of offenders till 
suitable arrangements have been made for their supervision outside. He 
suggests that the money spent on persons, all of one kind, to look after 
people in prison, might better be spent to help persons of many different 
kinds, who may be interested in particular offenders, to look after them in 
the world in which they are expected to live and become useful citizens. 

Arthur St. John. 


The Individualization of Punishment. By Raymond Saleilles, 
Professor of Comparative Law in the University of Paris and in the 
College of Social Science. With an introduction by Gabriel Tarde, 
late magistrate in Picardy, and Professor of Philosophy in the College 
of France. Translated from the French edition by Rachel Szold 
Jastrow, with an introduction by Roscoe Pound, Professor of Law in 
Harvard University. Pp. xliv + 322. London : William Heinemann. 
1911. Price 16s. net. 

The wisdom in selecting this admirable translation of the work of 
Professor Saleilles for the Modern Criminal Science Series cannot but be 
fully endorsed. Writing primarily from the legal standpoint with a corre¬ 
sponding clearness of argument, the author evidences such an intimate 
knowledge of psychology and sociology as to render his work of universal 
interest. Following an introductory portion dealing chiefly with the History 
of Punishment, he proceeds to review in detail the teachings of the Classic, 
Neo-classic, and Italian Schools in their application to individualization. 
Modern criminal law shows the influence of these teachings : it recognizes 
responsibility as the basis on which punishment is to be inflicted, but 
endeavours as far as possible to apply the penalty in such an individualiza¬ 
tion, based on the inherent character of the criminal, as may produce the 
best results, not only as a deterrent, but as a reformative and elevating 
agent. A most noteworthy part of the book is the lucid exposition of the 
psychology of Freedom and Determinism, and the application of the doctrine 
of responsibility to various forms of crime. The legal mind of M. Saleilles 
naturally devotes most attention to a comparative analysis of the results to 
be obtained from individualization by judicial authority as opposed to that 
by statute. He advocates the judicial system whereby the length of 
sentence shall be determined by the active criminality, as revealed in the 
motive, while the form of the sentence or the discipline shall be determined 
by the inherent character or passive criminality of the agent. He deals 
very briefly with this question of passive criminality which has led to the 
important methods of administrative individualization. Our own most 
recent systems, such as probation for first offenders, Borstal institutions for 
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juvenile criminals, indeterminate sentences for habituals, are largely the 
products of administrative experience. It will be difficult, and may seem 
impossible, to determine in advance the necessary length of a reformatory 
sentence in any individual case. It is well, however, that judicial authority 
is enabled by an ever-widening classification to retain the prime authority 
in demanding reparation for wrong-doing. The success of the indeterminate 
and reformatory sentences may be considerable, yet those who have to 
study the criminal in person know that, possessed of the natural instinct of 
justice, and knowing the criminal law better than the law-abiding com. 
munity, he will readily prefer a penalty that is writ in the Statute Book, 
even though it does not exactly meet his case, to anything proffered in the 
scientific guise of treatment. This book should be read by everyone who is 
interested in these questions, and who wishes a clear and logical analysis of 
our present position with regard to them. 

James P. Sturrock. 


The Modern Prison Curriculum : A General Review of our Penal 
System. By R. F. Quinton, M.D., late Governor and Medical Officer 
of H.M. Prison, Holloway. Pp. xvii + 276. London : Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 1912. Price 5s. net. 

Dr. Quinton’s work is a timely and helpful contribution to a problem of 
exceptiopal perplexity. It is based upon long experience and intimate 
clinical study of the criminal; manifests a judicious and yet sympathetic 
understanding of the psychology of many criminal types, and a critical atti¬ 
tude to the suggestions of inexperienced would-be reformers ; and through* 
out the book is eminently sane, comprehensive, and both interesting and 
instructive. Much space is given to a discussion of the nature, methods, 
and real meaning of punishment. The various measures employed to 
secure reclamation are discussed in a manner which will be of service to all 
social workers. A good summary is given of the conclusions of the last 
International Penitentiary Congress. One of the most valuable sections 
of the book is that which deals with the treatment of minor crime. Of 
cases sentenced to imprisonment in 1910, “ no less than 35*5 per cent, were 
sent to prison for one week or less, 61*5 per cent, for two weeks or less, and 
95 per cent, for three months or less ; while only 3*7 per cent, were sen¬ 
tenced to six months and over, and only 0‘5 per cent, to more than a year.” 
Clearly, whatever be our aim in dealing with the criminal, whether to 
prevent, punish, deter, or reform, time is not allowed for the rational 
application of any effective measures—at least, in the great majority of 
cases. Dr. Quinton’s views on inebriety merit careful consideration. 
“Drunkards have been penalized for many decades by repeated spells 
of enforced abstinence, without any apparent benefit resulting either to 
themselves or to the community. ... In 1910 the number of persons 
committed to prison for offences against the Intoxicating Liquor Laws 
showed a satisfactory decrease of 5,852 as compared with the previous 
year. As the sum total of these offences still stands at the high figure 
of 57,418, or nearly one-third of the year’s committals, there is still ample 
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room for further improvement.” Dr. Quinton clearly shows the need for 
amendment in the Inebriates Acts, for “ the causal relationship subsist¬ 
ing between the drink habit and crime is well established in a direct way 
in the case of nearly one-third of the local prison population.” We com¬ 
mend to our readers Dr. Quinton’s careful study of inebriates, and his 
valuable suggestions for dealing with this anti-social class. 


Criminal Man according to the Classification of Cesare 
LOMBROSO. Briefly summarized by his daughter, Gina Lombroso 
Ferrero, with an introduction by Cesare Lombroso. Pp. xx + 322, 
with thirty-nine illustrations. New York and London : G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1911. 

This volume is one of the excellent “ Science Series ” edited by Dr. 
Edward Lee Thorndyke and Mr. F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S. It 
furnishes a concise, yet authoritative, presentation of the views of the 
Father of the Modern Penal School. Lombroso’s great work, “ L’Uomo 
Delinquente,” has had far-reaching influence on our conceptions of crime 
and dealings with criminals, and whatever views be held as to the perma¬ 
nent value of Lombroso’s teaching, his work will long exercise directing 
force in the science of criminology. The present book gives a good general 
impression of the characteristics of the criminal, deals with the origin, 
cause, and cure of crime, and describes the various types of cr'iminals. 
A suggestive section is devoted to the characteristics of alcoholic criminals. 
The psychic disturbances met with are well drawn : “ The most frequent 
and precocious symptoms are delusions and hallucinations, generally of a 
gloomy, or even of a terrible nature, and extremely varied and fleeting, 
which, like dreams, in nearly every instance, arise from recent and strong 
impressions. The most characteristic hallucinations are those which per¬ 
suade the patient that he experiences the contact of disgusting vermin, 
corpses, and other horrible objects. He is gnawed by imaginary worms, 
burnt by matches, or persecuted by spies and the police.” The apathy of 
the alcoholic is portrayed with vividness : “ Another characteristic almost 
invariably found in inebriates who have committed a crime is a strange 
apathy and indifference, a total lack of concern regarding their state. . . . 
They make themselves at home in prison without showing the faintest 
interest in their trial or in the offence which has caused their arrest, and 
only when brought before the judge do they rouse themselves for a moment 
from their lethargy.” In some cases “ this apathy alternates with strange 
impulses, which, although strongly at variance with the patient’s former 
habits, he is unable to control, even when he is aware that they are criminal.” 
It is also pointed out that “since modification of the reproductive organs 
is a common cause of hallucinations, inebriate criminals frequently suffer 
from a species of erotic delirium, during which they murder those whom 
they believe guilty of offences against themselves—generally their wives or 
mistresses.” English reading students will welcome this book as affording 
a valuable and reliable exposition of Lombroso’s teaching. 
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The Tobacco Habit : Its History and Pathology. A Study in 
Birth-rates, Smokers Compared with Non-Smokers : An Appeal to 
Medical Students and all Members of the Medical Profession who are 
true Christians and zealous in Promoting true Hygiene and Temper¬ 
ance. By Herbert H. Tidswell, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., late House- 
Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital. Pp. xii + 246. London : J. and 
A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough Street. 1912. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

There is real need for a complete and scientific work on tobacco and the 
tobacco habit, and we had hoped that Mr. Tidswell, by a thorough study of 
the literature of the subject, and an unprejudiced exposition of all available 
data, would have provided a reliable and authoritative monograph. Such 
a hope is grievously wrecked by a glance at this strange and injudicious 
volume. It can, unfortunately, be judged by no critical standard, for it 
expresses merely the opinion of one who is biassed and fanatical in his 
views. The book is of no scientific value. In all fairness we furnish a 
few quotations : “I regard the smoking of tobacco as the most pernicious 
of all drug habits. . . .” “ I tremble lest the love of tobacco, which 

stands for narcotism, should be able to destroy our church and nation. ...” 
“ It is the duty of medical men to inform the whole nation that tobacco 
smoking is destroying the life, both moral and physical, of the nation. . . .” 
“ The wives of smokers sufifered from a high degree of sterility, and from a 
larger number of abortions and other defects than non-smokers. ...” “I 
have not had time to tackle the painful problems how far tobacco is 
responsible for the vast numbers of malformed, atrophied infants which 
are born into the world, suEfering from incurable diseases ; some of these 
die as infants, and others survive, only to grow up into suffering and 
deformed men and women. . . .” We are at a loss to understand how any 
scientifically trained physician can have devoted so much time and labour 
to the preparation of so worthless a book. The abuse of tobacco un¬ 
doubtedly does derange mental processes and disorder healthy living, but 
the publication of unfounded statements and eccentric opinions will only 
hinder our arriving at reliable, substantiated knowledge regarding tobacco- 
narcotism, and will increase opposition to the presentation of rational 
hygienic instruction regarding the ill-effects of tobacco and other narcotics 
and intoxicants. 

An Introduction to Eugenics. By William Cecil DampierWhetham, 
M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Catherine Durning Whetham, his wife. Pp. viii + 66. Cambridge : 
Bowes and Bowes ; London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd.; Glasgow : 
James Maclehose and Sons. 1912. Price Is. net. 

Eugenics, according to the late Sir Francis Galton, is “ the study of 
agencies under social control that may improve or impair the racial qualities 
of future generations either physically or mentally.” The present brochure 
provides just the short, comprehensive and attractive exposition required 
by the ordinary reader or elementary student of the subject. The evolution 
of the modern study of eugenics is outlined, racial qualities are explained, 
VOL. IX. 18 
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methods of research are described, and the bearing of eugenics on society 
receive full consideration. There is a useful bibliography. Mr. and Mrs. 
Whetham have rendered social workers and students of medico-sociological 
science a real service by the publication of this informing and interesting 
introduction to a new subject which is destined to revolutionize much of 
thought, and no little of action, in dealing with many of the ills which 
hinder human progress. 

The Key to Perfect Health and the Successful Application 
OF ;Psycho-Therapeutics: A Practical Guide to both 
Operator and Patient. By Arthur Hallam. Pp. viii + 168. 
London : St. Clement’s Press, Ltd., Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
1912. Price 4s, net. 

This strange volume claims to be a “psycho-therapeutical textbook,” 
setting forth “the practical and common-sense ideas and methods ad¬ 
vocated and practised ” by the Psycho-Therapeutic Society, of which the 
author is founder and hon. secretary. Mr. Hallam is also editor of the 
Health Record. Doubtless many readers will be attracted by these 
pages. The book deals with human radiations, qualifications for healing, 
self-development, mental therapeutics, hypnotism and suggestion, treat¬ 
ment by prolonged sleep, and the higher phenomena of mesmerism. There 
are numerous illustrations depicting various methods of treatment and 
phenomena of the hypnotic state. One case of inebriety is recorded in 
which hypnosis seemed to be of service, for, ‘ ‘ at the time of writing, three 
months have elapsed since his first visit to me, and he continues to be quite 
alright.” If “psycho-therapeutics” is of such practical value as this 
volume suggests, we would advise the author to demonstrate its service by 
securing the restoration of the many inebriates now existing in all ranks of 
society, and many of whom earnestly desire release from their bondage. The 
volume closes with an unjustifiable and senseless attack on the motives 
and methods of the medical profession, which cannot but unfavourably 
impress the reasonable reader as to the judgment and ethical equilibrium 
of the author of this well-meaning but ill-balanced work. 


The Greatest Life. By Gerald Leighton, M.D,, F.R.S.E. Pp. 
xiv + 275. London : Duckworth and Co., 3, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 1908. Price 5s. 

Although Dr. Leighton’s work is not a recent publication, it is one which 
is likely to interest many of the readers of this Journal, and certainly 
merits a short notice here. The author endeavours to show that the 
whole personality of man depends upon the operation of one great all- 
pervading law. It is this law which, according to the author, makes 
scientific religion a possibility, and even a necessity, for the modern student 
of character. The standpoint of the argument put forward is that of 
organic evolution or adaptive charge. In a series of original and suggestive 
studies. Dr. Leighton deals with the problem of the greatest life ; the 
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making of man and the development of his soul; the evolution of physical, 
mental, moral, and emotional immunity. In what is called “ the applica¬ 
tion,” immunity in religion and the science In Christianity are dealt with. 
A chapter which will be of special interest deals with “ the case of 
alcoholism.” The author is an admirer, and to a great extent a disciple, of 
Dr. Archdall Reid, whose views are well known to students of inebriety 
and heredity. The author quotes extensively from Dr. Archdall Reid’s 
“ Principles of Heredity,” and his own conclusions are thus expressed : 
“ Apart from any ethnological or sociological matters of argument which 
may arise In this question, the plain great fact is outstanding—and it is that 
to which attention Is directed here—that, in the case of alcohol as in that of 
disease. Its results are in accordance with the established laws of immunity. 
The result to the Individual is a matter of susceptibility or resisting power, 
Inborn or acquired. If sober, he Is nearly always so in virtue of his 
comparative Immunity to temptation— i.e., infection. More rarely he is so in 
virtue of having acquired immunity after recovery. The law is the same as, 
not analogous to, that seen elsewhere.” There Is also a chapter on “The 
Case of Opium.” 

The Spirit of Social Work. Nine addresses by Edward T. Devine, 
editor of the Survey; General Secretary of the New York Charity 
Organization Society, and Professor of Social Economy, Columbia 
University. Pp. xl + 231. New York : Charities Publication Com¬ 
mittee, 105, East 22nd Street. 1911. Price $1.00. 

Or. Devine’s works have provided social workers on both sides of the 
Atlantic with stimulus for their arduous and often discouraging efforts for 
human betterment. Through the Survey, the weekly journal of constructive 
philanthropy which he edits with conspicuous ability, the principles and 
practices of social service are dealt with In a manner which is placing 
philanthropic endeavours In the position of both a science and an art. His 
latest work Is dedicated to Social Workers: “To every man or woman 
who, in any relation of life, professional, industrial, political, educational, 
or domestic; whether on salary or as a volunteer, whether on his own 
individual account or as part of an organized movement, is working 
consciously, according to his light Intelligently, and according to his strength 
consistently, for the promotion of the common welfare—the common 
welfare as distinct from that of a party, or a class, or a sect, or a business 
interest, or a particular Institution, or a family, or an individual.” Such a 
bold, broad, sympathetic outlook on human needs and human assistance 
indicates the spirit and purpose of this informing and stimulating collection 
of addresses. They deal with the conservation of human life, tenement 
homes In modern cities, the substantial value of woman’s vote, the attitude 
of society towards the criminal, the correction and prevention of crime, the 
problem of the police, the religious treatment of poverty, the dominant note 
of modern philanthropy; and in the concluding address there is a brave 
outlook and a wise anticipation of “ The Next Quarter Century.” The 
volume in size, type, and general arrangement is particularly attractive. 
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The Law Relating to the Relief of the Poor. By the Editors 
of the Poor Law Officer's Journal. Pp. x H- 272, London : The Poor 
Law Publications Co., 18 and 19, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 
1912. 

This is a volume which is to be commended to all students of destitution 
and workers for the prevention and arrest of poverty. Within small 
compass and in orderly arrangement there is condensed information regard¬ 
ing statutes and Poor Law orders relating to the relief of the poor. The 
work is primarily intended for the use of guardians, officers, and others who 
have to consider and undertake legal and administrative action. The 
recent issue by the Local Government Board of the Relief Regulation 
Order, 1911, necessitates a complete adjustment of outlook and action 
to modern conditions and powers. Now that the thoughtful public are 
inquiring into the nature and causation of destitution, and are seeking to 
understand the ways by which it may be most effectively prevented and 
rationally relieved, such a work as this should have a circulation which ia 
not to be limited by Poor Law organization and administration. We 
commend the volume to the consideration of all social workers. It is an 
indispensable work of reference. 


The Alliance Year-Book and Temperance Reformers’ Hand¬ 
book. Edited by George B. Wilson, B.A. Pp. 252. Manchester : 
United Kingdom Alliance, Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate; and 
London : 11, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1912. Price Is. 

If the United Kingdom Alliance accomplished no other service beyond 
the preparation and issue of this indispensable annual, it would have more 
than justified its existence. We are of opinion that this Year-Book is a 
most valuable instrument in furthering the aims and purposes of the 
Alliance, and it certainly furnishes all workers for temperance and students 
of the alcohol problem with a work of reference which for reliability and 
completeness is unrivalled. Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, has expended considerable pains in the compilation of 
statistical tables regarding Justice’s licences, clubs, excise licences, revenue 
from the sale of alcoholic beverages, data as to production and employ¬ 
ment, consumption of intoxicating liquors, particulars of the annual Drink 
Bill, and much matter relating to the social results of “ The Drink 
Traffic.” The volume also contains a particularly helpful directory of 
temperance organizations and officials in the United Kingdom, with lists 
of home, colonial, and foreign temperance newspapers and periodicals. 
Particulars are also given of liquor trade organizations, newspapers, and 
periodicals. Many papers of Interest and value appear. The first place 
is rightly given to Mr. Robert J. Parr’s “Hicks” lecture on “The 
Cruelty of the Drunken, and How Children Suffer ”; Mr. Philip Snowden, 
M.P., writes on “Democracy and Temperance”; Mr. Frederick Grubb 
on “The Drink Traffic in India”; and Mr. Charles H. Roberts, M.P., 
on “The Finance Act and the Trade.” Mr. Robert B. Batty, the Hon. 
Secretary of the U.K.A., furnishes a lengthy article on “The Fight in. 
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Maine; its History and Lessons.” We have indicated enough to show 
that this Year-Book should have a place among the “ tools” of every social 
worker. 

The Scottish Temperance Annual, 1912. Compiled and edited by 
Tom Honeyman. Pp. 316. Glasgow : Grand Lodge of Scotland, 
l.O.G. r., 204, St. Vincent Street. 1912. Price Is. 

This Annual, now in its fourteenth year of issue, although of special 
interest and value to temperance workers north of the Tweed, contains 
articles and an armamentarium of facts and figures which will be invaluable 
to workers for social and temperance reform in all parts of the kingdom. 
Mr. Honeyman manifests exceptional capacity as a compiler. He has 
gathered into his business-like Annual extracts from all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of thinkers on and investigators into the alcohol question. 1 he 
volume is therefore one which will be of peculiar assistance to preachers 
and speakers who from pulpit and platform seek to direct public opinion 
and practice along the path of sobriety. 

A Circuit Rider’s Wife. By Corra Harris. Pp. 307. With illustra¬ 
tions by William H. Everett. London; Constable and Co., Ltd. 
1911. Price 6s. 

Among the many novels of the present season, ” A Circuit Rider’s 
Wife ” must be accorded a front-rank place. In conception and execution, 
and the artistic and spiritual powers which it manifests, the work is 
clearly that of an author of exceptional insight and literary skill. The 
story is a simple one. It is a record of the quiet fulfilling of the life-work 
of a Methodist itinerant minister of a bygone type on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and his worldly-drawn and Anglican-trained wife. The whole 
story of circuit experiences is told by the minister’s wife in graceful 
English, through which are revealed a love of home and loyalty to husband, 
together with an independence and even frivolousness in viewing religious 
theories and procedures. Throughout all, there are springs of humour and 
philosophy which water the dry and dusty days of monotonous duty¬ 
bearing. The delineations of character are delicately drawn with a truth¬ 
fulness and reserve indicative of exceptional understanding of and sympathy 
with human frailties and eccentricities. The novel, if such it may be 
called, is one which leaves with the reader a lasting sense of fitness and 
truth, and an abiding realization of the realities which were the motive- 
powers in the uplift of the unpretentious lives here so faithfully and 
lovingly set forth. 

The Woman-Hunter. By Arabella Kenealy. Second edition, pp. 334. 
London: Stanley Paul and Co., 31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 1912. 
Price 6s. 

Miss Kenealy is a novelist of exceptional skill and experience. Her 
numerous books have testified to her interest in, and knowledge of, those 
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psyoho>phyaical tnitha which form the foundation of any clear understand¬ 
ing of human ways and social needs. Her latest work is a story of thrilling 
adventure, but it provides a fine study of characters—two men and a 
heroine. As a psychological study it merits consideration. There are 
many truths which social workers will do well to ponder : The over¬ 
worked ministers of philanthropy grow as hard and parched of sentiment 
as do the over-taxed slaves of any other mill of life,** and “national 
instincts die hard, and die by way of disease.” There is much to stimu¬ 
late thought in this volume, and as a novel it is bound to have a wide 
popularity. 


The Myrtle Reed Year-Book : Epigrams and Opinions from the 
Writings and Sayings of Myrtle Reed. With a foreword by Jeannette 
L. Gilder, and a biographical sketch and critical appreciation of the 
writings of Myrtle Reed by Mary P. Powell. Pp. xxiv + 296, with 
portrait-frontispiece. New York and London: The Knickerbocker 
Press : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1911. Price 6s. 

This dainty volume, with Its artistic type, good paper, and pleasing 
setting, will find many admirers on both sides the Atlantic. The late Mrs. 
Myrtle Reed McCullough was the author of no less than sixteen works, no 
mean record for a life that counted but thirty-seven years. But those years 
were crowded with intense work and the fulfilment of noble purposes, and 
all governed and guided by high ideals and intense devotion. This 
volume of treasure-trove contains the best thoughts of Myrtle Reed on 
Life and Love. These harbingers of “ sweetness and light,” with their 
gentle humour and human sympathies, will brighten and strengthen many 
a wearied and downcast soul. As Mrs. Gilder says in her foreword : 
“ Even those who may have all of her books upon their shelves will be 
glad to have this volume of her best thoughts on the little table by their 
bedside, or in the work-basket, where it can be taken up at odd moments 
to amuse by Its flashes of wit, or cheer by Its homely philosophy.” The 
biographical sketch of Myrtle Reed and her work, which forms an intro¬ 
duction to this attractive volume, is a fine bit of aS'ectlonate appreciation, 
and reveals the author as a peculiarly winsome, yet Intense and artistic, 
American woman of the best type. 


The Law Relating to Medical Practitioners and Dentists 
IN Great Britain, with an Appendix of Statutes. By J. N. 
Morton, M.A., Solicitor, Secretary of the Western Medical School, 
Glasgow. Pp. viii + 140. London and Edinburgh: William Green 
and Sons. 1912. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Here Is a book which both lawyers and medical practitioners will know 
how to value. Mr. Morton has succeeded in compressing into moderate 
compass a well-arranged, explicit, and authoritative exposition of legal 
enactments governing the professional activities of all duly qualified and 
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registered members of the healing art. The book provides a reliable 
reference volume, and should have a place in all medical and legal 
libraries. 


“Christ and Human Need”; being addresses delivered at a Conference 
on Foreign Missions and Social Problems, Liverpool, January 2-8, 1912 
(London : Student Volunteer Missionary Union, 93, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Price Is. net), is a record of the fifth quadrennial gathering of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union. The volume contains a valuable collection 
of papers and addresses on human brotherhood, social facts and spiritual 
issues, problems of industry, commerce, and society, and questions relating 
to thought and service, religious, social, and philanthropic, in this and 
other lands. Such a record as this affords abundant justification of and 
evidence as to the vigour and spirituality of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union (Central Offices: 93 and 94, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C. General Secretary Rev. Tissington Tatlow). 


“The Liberal Year-Book for 1912” (London: The Liberal Publication 
Department, 42, Parliament Street, S.W. 1912. Price Is. net) is a refer¬ 
ence volume which will be of service to politicians of all parties and social 
workers of every school. It is a “ Who’s Who ” to our Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and a Directory to recent legislative measures. There is a good 
hibliography, which students of present-day problems will find of service. 
The references to works on “ Temperance and Licensing Questions ” 
should, however, be extended. 


“Talks on Health and Temperance” (London: McDougall’s Educational 
Company, Ltd., 8, Parringdon Avenue, B.C. Price 7d. net) is an illus¬ 
trated “Reader” for use in schools. Considerable space is devoted to an 
exposition in simple, direct, temperate language of the nature of alcohol 
and alcoholic drinks and their ill-effects on the body and disordering 
influence on the well-being of the community. 


“The Housekeeper’s Ideal Account Book,” compiled by H. Morris 
(Birmingham: 217, Heeley Road, Selly Oak. 1912. Price Is.) is a work 
which only requires to be known to be appreciated. It is Intended to 
assist the busy wife or conscientious housekeeper in the economic and 
methodical conduct of home management. It provides fifty-two pages for 
the record of daily expenditure, and there Is also a place for a weekly 
summary. Arrangements are made whereby the total annual outlay on 
each item may be seen at a glance. There Is also much matter of general 
interest. 
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“My System—Fifteen Minutes’ Work a Day for Health’s Sake,” by 
J. P. Muller (third revised edition, sixtieth thousand. London: Ewart, 
Seymour and Co., Ltd., 12, Burleigh Street, W.C. Price 2s. 6d. net) 
contains descriptions and “cinematograph illustrations” of well-devised, 
simple, and easily-conducted home exercises and hygienic procedures likely 
to he of real service to professional men and others whose time and oppor¬ 
tunities for recreative pursuits are limited- We believe also that these 
exercises would he found advantageous for many patients in inebriate 
retreats and in certain sanatoria for the subjects of mental and physical 
derangements. 


“ A Model Medical Curriculum: A Report of a Committee of One 
Hundred Leading Educators of the United States and Canada, assisted by 
many Others acting in an Auxiliary Capacity ” (published under the direc¬ 
tion of the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical 
Association. Reprinted from the American Medical Association Bulletin, 
September 15, 1909, vol. v., No. 1, etc.) is a volume of deepest interest 
to all concerned in the advancement of medical education among English- 
speaking peoples. Although dealing mainly with the problems of a medical 
curriculum as evidenced in trans-Atlantic centres, it discusses matters 
which are pressing for consideration in this land and in our dominions 
oversea. 


“The Brotherhood Diary,” 1912 (London: P.S.A. Brotherhood Publish¬ 
ing House, Holborn Hall, E.C. Price 6d.), contains list of officers of 
the National P.S.A. Brotherhood Council, a short “Who’s Who” of 
workers in the movement, and a convenient diary for the entry of meetings 
and other engagements. 


“The Scope of Formal Logic,” by A. T. Shearman, M.A., D.Lit. 
(London : Published for the University of London Press, Ltd., by Hodder 
and Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 1911), is an erudite work which 
will interest many of our readers. It may be looked upon as a sequel to 
Dr. Shearman’s “Development of Symbolic Logic,” and provides a full 
discussion of the new logical doctrines. 


“ The Report of the Proceedings of the Annual Conference on the Care 
of the Feeble-Minded,” issued by the National Association for the Feeble- 
Minded (London: Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, West¬ 
minster, S.W. Secretary : Miss A. H. P. Kirby) is a particularly valuable 
volume, as it contains reports on work for the feeble - minded in 
America, Belgium, Bavaria, Egypt, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, and 
Sweden. 
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“How to Start a Women’s Lodging-House,” by Mrs. Mary Higgs, 
of Bent House, Oldham (London: P. S. King and Son, Orchard House, 
Westminster. Price 3d. post free), is a practical contribution to the 
problem of the protection of girls and women. It provides particulars of 
ways and means which social workers will find useful. 


“The Licensed Victuallers’Official Annual Legal Textbook Diary and 
Almanack, 1912 ” (London : Published by the Licensed Victuallers’ Central 
Protection Society of London, Ltd., 27, Russell Square, W.C. Price Is.), 
claims with justice to be “ the blue-book of the trade.” It is now in 
its nineteenth year of issue, and is a remarkably well-arranged and complete 
guide for all interested in the manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
excisable liquors. It contains facts, figures, and original articles of value to 
all students of the alcohol problem, and reference to legislative procedures 
in regard to the production and disposal of intoxicating drinks. 


“The Doctor’s Reference List” (London: George Pulman and Sons, 
Ltd., Thayer Street, Manchester Square, W. 1912. Price 6d.), now in its 
eighth edition, provides in small compass lists of asylums, institutions for 
the feeble-minded, epileptic and imbecile, retreats for inebriates, sanatoria, 
convalescent homes, nursing homes, and much other matter of practical 
service. There is a good outline of the Inebriates Acts. 
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PREPARATIONS: NEW AND OLD. 

UNFERMENTED GRAPE JUICE. 

Recently unfermented wines have been increasing in favour. A number 
of reliable brands are now available. Under the designation of “ Stem,” a 
new variety of non-alcoholic wine has been introduced to this country. * It 
is prepared by the “ Societ£ des Produits ‘Stem,’” 19, Rue Confort, Lyon, 
France, and is sold in England by Messrs. R. Lane-Hall and Co., 4, Lloyd’s 
Avenue, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. It is said to embody the juice 
of the grape absolutely pure and to be free from alcohol and all preservatives. 
The pasteurization appears to have been carried out according to the best 
of modern systems. According to an analysis by the Lancet, “ Stem ” 
contains : total solid matters, 18*65 per cent.; grape sugar, 15*20 per cent. ; 
acidity reckoned as tartartic acid, 0*45 per cent. ; salts, 0*30 per cent. 
The beverage is pleasing in taste, has a fine bouquet, and is undoubtedly a 
drink which will be appreciated by the healthy, and will be of service in 
certain cases of sickness. With the addition of Apollinaris or other 
sparkling mineral waters, “Stem” makes a particularly invigorating and 
delightful summer drink. Stem may be had in white or red forms, the 
former being prepared entirely from white grapes, while the latter is the 
juice of black grapes. The retail price is Is. 6d. a bottle. 


“TANSAN.” 

This famous Japanese sparkling mineral water has for long been popular 
in the East and in the United States of America. Arrangements have 
now been completed for its introduction into this country. The original 
springs, which have their source in the volcanic rocks at Takaradzuka, 
near Kobe, the well-known health resort of Japan, are owned by the 
Clifford-Wilkinson Tansan Mineral Water Co., Ltd., of Kobe, which has 
granted the sole rights of importation, distribution, and sale throughout 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe to the Tansan Mineral Water 
Co., Ltd., 5, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. Tansan is an excellent 
sparkling table water, and possesses also tonic properties which render it of 
service for cases of aneemia and general debility. According to the analysis 
of Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.I.C., F.C.S., Tansan contains chloride of sodium 
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and potassium, sulphate and carbonate of calcium, carbonate of magnesium, 
and also carbonate of iron. Tansan belongs to the class of alkaline 
chloride waters. It is highly carbonated, and the small proportion of iron 
which it contains is a feature of value. It has been suggested that the 
water also contains radio-active elements. It certainly is a most refreshing 
and piquant beverage. 


MUSTARD BATHS. 

In the management of certain cases of alcoholism, associated with 
mental disturbance and nervous asthenia, hot baths often exercise a re¬ 
markable sedative effect. Even in healthy subjects the manifestations of 
fatigue are by their use frequently allayed. In many physiological as well 
as pathological states, the use of heat in various forms of baths is of much 
service. In some cases the beneficial effects of a hot bath may be 
augmented by the addition of various medicaments. One of the simplest 
and most inexpensive of these, as well as having the endorsement of long- 
established custom, is mustard. Messrs. J. and J. Colman, Ltd., of 
Carrow Works, Norwich, are now supplying what they designate “ Bath 
Mustard.” This is put up in tin boxes, each of which contains a dozen 
cartons, one of these being sufficient for a good-sized bath. Colman's 
mustard has long occupied a prominent place in the store-cupboards of our 
homes, and in this new, effective and convenient form it is likely to become 
a popular agent for service in our bathrooms. 
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MEMORANDA. 


Poisoning by methylic alcohol is rare. A remarkable outbreak has, 
however, recently been met with in Berlin. A concise account Is furnished 
by Dr. M. Stadelmann In the Medical Press and Circular for February 21, 
1912. We quote the following from his Interesting description: “The 
symptoms of the Intoxication were very variable, so much so that at first 
we thought we were dealing with two different diseases, a hypothesis which 
we now completely give up In favour of a classification of several forms of 
the same disease of varying gravity. The early symptoms, which may be 
lacking even In the grave forms, consist In nausea and vomiting, followed 
by marked prostration and cyanosis of the face and extremities. Breathing 
was deep and difficult—indeed. Insufficient to relieve the feeling of deprivation 
of air. Clonic and tonic convulsions, accompanied by pain, occurred, as 
well as colic and headache. The pulse was good, and Its rapidity was not 
Increased. Later on, however. It became small and compressible. The 
most important of the symptoms were the ocular manifestations. The 
pupils were dilated, and did not react to light; accommodation was 
paralyzed and was in a state of paresis, and there were disturbances of 
vision, amounting in some Instances to actual blindness. Only the motor 
muscles of the eye, paralysis of which is so common In botulism, were In 
every Instance intact. This Is the clinical picture of the graver cases. 
Death supervened more or less suddenly from paralysis of respiration, the 
heart continuing to beat for some time after cessation of breathing. In 
oases of average severity, some only of the morbid symptoms were present. 
Among the ocular troubles, pupillary rigidity was the most constant, and 
was the only one observed In the mild cases. Its absence always renders 
the diagnosis of methylic Intoxication doubtful. I am not referring to the 
cases of pseudo-intoxication, which were not wanting later on—drunkards, 
epileptics, cases of pneumonia, gastro-enteritls, etc. Intoxication with 
methylic alcohol differs from acute alcoholism by the absence of tbe 
characteristic odour and actual drunkenness, the place of which Is taken by 
somnolence and amnesia. The latter, as already mentioned, disappears In 
the cases that do not terminate fatally. Diarrhoea Is less frequent than 
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congtipation. The tendon reflexes are exaggerated ; there is opisthotonos 
with mental excitahlllty, etc. When vomiting Is present, the vomit some* 
tinaes contained traces of blood, but no blood was ever seen In the stools. 
The patient complains of a sensation of dryness and a feeling of constriction 
of the throat, and thirst accompanied by a distaste for food, even In small 
amounts. We found albuminuria In a few Instances, but never any casts. 
Although in all we had upwards of a hundred patients, more than half of 
whom succumbed, we are not In a position to make a confident prognosis. 
For example, a robust man who never ceased protesting that he had been 
sent to hospital for, after all, very vague symptoms, only began to feel bad 
on the evening of the third day after admission. In a very short time the 
whole series of symptoms developed, and it turned out to be a grave case 
with a rapidly fatal termination. On the other hand, recovery was often 
only apparent, being followed by relapse, while in other cases It was In* 
complete ; In fact, five of the patients remained blind, with small chance of 
recovery, optic atrophy having followed the Initial neuritis. In respect of 
treatment, morphia proved of most service, and as time went by we came 
to use It more and more, to the exclusion of anything else, antI*botulic 
serum having proved useless, even In massive doses, and lavage of the 
stomach having shown itself not only futile, but extremely painful. 
It Is worth noting that the dilatation of the pupil in no wise diminished 
under the influence of that powerful myotic morphia, while eserine 
collyria soon got the better of it.” 


The British Medical Journal has accomplished a valuable service both for 
the profession and the public by its exposure of the fraudulent claims and 
worthless character of many much*advertised cures for Inebriety and other 
Ills to which flesh and mind are heirs. In Its issue for last January 20 
the result of analyses of several quack remedies for alcoholism are 
given. 

The powders supplied by one of the principal advertisers contained— 


Tartar emetic 

- 

* 

* * 3*6 per cent. 

Sugar of milk 

- 

* 

* 96-4 ., 

and the capsules— 

Tartar emetic 

• 

• 

* * 13‘2 per cent. 

Boric acid 

- 

- 

- 10-7 „ 

Sugar of milk 

• 

" 

■ 76-1 „ 


The estimated cost of the materials for sixty powders and slxty*elght 
capsules, for which the charge is two guineas, is about Id. 


The-Treatment (also much advertised) consists of a powder in 
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sixty capsules, for which one guinea was charged. An analysis showed the 
powder to consist of— 

Powdered cinchona .... 13'0 per cent. 

Milk-sugar ..... 55*0 ,, 

Magnesium carbonate .... 33‘0 „ 

The estimated cost of the powder for sixty capsules is Id. 


A third remedy consists of three sets of tablets, price £1. 
No. 1 tablets contained - 


Strychnine 
Caffeine 
Sugar of milk 
Talc 


0*12 per cent. 
4*72 

86*90 „ 

4*10 


with starch, a little gum or dextrin, and a trace of colouring matter. 


No. 2 tablets contained — 

Strychnine 
Boric acid 
Sugar of milk 
Talc 

with starch and colouring matter. 

No. 3 tablets contained— 

Tartar emetic - 
Calcium sulphate 
Talc 


0*2 

4*4 

82*8 

3*0 


per cent. 

9* 

If 

ft 


16*7 per cent. 


61*4 

3*1 


ft 

ft 


with starch and colouring matter. A trace of a pungent substance was 
present, resembling the pungent principle of pepper, and a trace of vegetable 
debris, which may have been from a small quantity of vegetable extract 
showing no distinctive characters. The estimated cost of the ingredients 
for all the tablets in the three boxes is about l|d. The first named of the 
above “ cures ” was exposed in Truth a year ago, yet the advertisement 
continues to appear in religious and other reputable papers. 


The Directors of the Sceptre Life Association, Ltd. (offices : 40, Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C.), have issued their forty-seventh annual report, 
which contains matter of interest regarding the increasing recognition 
of the value of sobriety. The Association, it appears, does not transact 
business out of the United Kingdom. Of the policies issued during the past 
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year, upwards of 78 per cent, were on the lives of total abstainers ; and of 
these 85 per cent, were life abstainers. The mortality experience of the 
Association furnishes material for careful study. 

Mortality Experience, 

The claims by death expected during the past year (calculated by the 
Institute of Actuaries’ H°> Mortality Table), as compared with those 
which actually occurred, were as under : 


(General Section. ^ 

Temperance Section. 

Expected 

Deaths. 

i 

Actual 

Deaths. 

1 

Percentage. ; 

i 

Expected 

Deaths. 

Actual 

Deaths. 

Percentage. 

i ^35 

105 

7778 

i 

13 s 

69 

Si’ll 


The foregoing Sgures emphasize very strongly the valuable sources from 
which the Association derives its business, and, as showing that the 
favourable mortality is not confined to 1911, the following results for the 
past twenty-eight years are given : 


Period. 

General Section. 

Temperance Section. 

Expected 

Actual 

Per- 

Expected 

Actual 

Per- 


Deaths. 

Deaths. 

centage. 

Deaths. 

Deaths. 

centage. 

5 years: 1884-1888 

466 

368 

7900 

195 

no 

56*41 

5 years: 188^1893 

564 

628 

466 

82-62 

312 

184 

228 

58*97 

5 years: 1894-1898 

498 

7930 

419 

54*42 

5 years: 18^-1903 
5 years: 1904-1908 

712 

548 

tU 

1 SI4 

270 

52*53 

709 

573 

607 

294 

48*43 

3 years: 190^1911 

408 

326 

7990 

399 

197 

49*37 

Total (28 years) 

3.487 

2,779 

79-70 

1 2,446 

1,283 

52*45 


In order to understand fully the problem of inebriety, it is necessary to 
investigate the effects of intoxicating agents other than alcohol on the 
various races of mankind. This comparative study of inebriety in its 
widest sense has hitherto been much neglected. In the present number of 
this Journal there appears an important article on *' Pulque and Pulque- 
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Drinking in Mexico. In Good Health for February, 1912, there is a short 
communication on " The National Drink of Mexico,” accompanied by 
Illustrations indicating the method of collecting the juice of the maguey 
plant, and showing pulque “ bottled ” in sheepskins. The article states 
that “ pulque Is enormously consumed as a daily constant beverage. The 
chief business of the railroad in some parts of Mexico seems to be the 
transportation of pulque, which may be had everywhere by the tumblerful, 
pigskinful, hogsheadful, and freightcarful.” 


The passing of the National Insurance Act, 1911, has naturally been 
followed by the appearance of a large number of works of all sizes, sorts, 
and values, explanatory of the measure. Among these are two which will 
be likely to be of assistance to many of our readers. “The Alphabet of 
the National Insurance Act, 1911,” by C. G. Moran, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at>Law (London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C., price Is. net.), provides a convenient manual for reference. 
It states the terms of the Act In clear, definite English, and In alphabetical 
order there is collected statements regarding the chief provisions of the 
Act. This manual enables accurate information respecting the various 
points likely to arise in discussions or in actual procedures to be obtained 
at once and without difficulty. The book is likely to have an extensive 
circulation. “ Everybody’s Guide to the National Insurance Act, 1911,” 
by Thomas Smith, Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple (London: 
Charles Knight and Co., Ltd., 227-228, Tooley Street, E.C. 1912. Price 
Is. net), is another useful exposition of the great measure which promises 
to open a new era in the social history of the country. Mr. Smith’s Is 
a well-arranged and explicit guide to those desirous of explanations shorn 
of technicalities. The volume also contains the full text of the National 
Insurance Act, 1911 (1 and 2 George V., Ch. 55). 


The important question of the influence of Alcohol on Adolescence, 
especially as regards its relation to business life, was dealt with at a 
Medical Conference held in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House 
on February 7 last, under the auspices of the National Temperance 
League (Office: Paternoster House, 34, Paternoster Row, E.C. Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. J. Turner Rae), the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Boor Crosby, 
M.D., presiding. Important addresses were given by Slr^Thomas Barlow, 
Bart., K.C.V.O., M.D., President of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D., ex-President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, K.C.V.O., M.S., Dr. 
Theo B. Hyslop and Dr. T. N. Kelynack, also took part In the proceedings. 
A full account of this Important conference appears In the Spring number 
of The National Temperance League Quarterly. 
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The National Vigilance Association and International Bureau for the 
Suppression of the White Slave Traffic (Central Offices; St. Mary’s 
Chambers, Strand, London, W.C. Director, William Alexander 

Coote) is an organization which is accomplishing a noble service in seeking 
to enforce and improve laws and procedures for the repression of criminal 
vice and public immorality, and by providing means wherewith to check 
the causes of vice and to protect minors. If arguments were required to 
support such a movement they can be found in a little volume which should 
be read by all social workers—“ In the Grip of the White Slave Trader,” 
by the author of “ The White Slave Traffic” (London : The Offices of M.A.P., 
17 and 18, Henrietta Street, W.C. Price 6d. net). It contains a record 
of life tragedies and facts and figures which should arouse public opinion 
to demand adequate protection for its innocent and ignorant woman¬ 
kind. Only by the light of knowledge can the deeds of darkness be done 
away. 


The Women’s Imperial Health Association (incorporated), the central 
office of which is at 7, Hanover Square, London, W., have just issued 
their second Annual Report, containing particulars of the various educa¬ 
tional activities undertaken by the Association in the interest of the health 
of the people. 


The Penal Reform League, the Hon. Secretary of which is Captain 
Arthur J. St. John (1, Harrington Square, London, N.W.), exists “to 
interest the public in the right treatment of criminals, and to promote 
effective measures for their cure and rehabilitation and for the prevention of 
crime.” The Monthly Record for March last contains a report of the 
transactions of an important conference on “ Juvenile Courts and 
Probation,” which many workers for social betterment will do well to 
study carefully. 


Die Alkoholfrage, under the able editorship of Professor I. Gonser 
(146, Uhlandstrasse, Berlin, W. 15), who is also general secretary of the 
“ Deutschen Vereins gegen den Missbrauch geistiger Getranke,” is the 
organ of “The International League against the Abuse of Alcoholic 
Drinks,” and, although published in Germany and printed mainly in 
German, seeks to serve as a literary medium for the intercommunication 
of all serious students of the alcohol problem. It is a journal which 
deserves the support of members and associates of the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety. The first number of vol. viii. of the new series has 
recently been issued. It contains material of much interest, including an 
article on “Main Principles and Proposals of the Temperance Legislation 
League,” by Mr. Arthur Sherwell, M.P. A particularly valuable feature 
of the review is the useful bibliography of recent literature in various 
VOL. IX. ig 
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languages dealing with alcohol and alcoholism. The annual subscription 
for the four quarterly numbers is 6 marks. 


The Albion Magazine, edited by Evan Yellon, and published by Messrs. 
Yellon, Williams and Co., Ltd. (The Celtic Press, 43, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.), is an interesting quarterly journal devoted to the interests 
of the deaf as distinct from deaf and dumb subjects. It seeks to protect 
the deaf from quacks and frauds; to publish particulars of new and 
genuine remedies and devices ; and to unite the deaf in co-operation for 
mutual benefit. The issue of January-March, 1912, contains an article 
by Dr. Norman Parritt on “ The Preservation and Cultivation of the 
Voice.” 


We are glad to be able to report that at the second Conference on 
the Prevention of Destitution, which is to be held in Caxton Hall, 
Westminster,, June 11 to 14, 1912, there is to be a section on Crime and 
Inebriety. There are to be papers and discussions on Inebriety and 
Feeble-Mindedness; the Relations between Crime and Destitution ; the 
Effects of Imprisonment; Needless Imprisonments; Modifications of the 
Prison R£gime ; the Beginnings and Causes of Juvenile Delinquency; and 
the Juvenile Delinquent, and How to Make a Useful Citizen of Him. 
Full particulars may be obtained on application to the office of the Con¬ 
ference, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. Under the auspices of 
the National Temperance League a breakfast will be held in connection with 
this important gathering. 


The First International Eugenics Congress is to be held in the University 
of London, July 24 to 30, 1912, under the presidency of Major Leonard 
Warwin. Particulars may be obtained on application to Mrs. Gotto, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Eugenics Education Society, 6, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 


"The Home University Library of Modern Knowledge,” the volumes of 
which are being issued by the public-spirited forethought and business-like 
enterprise of Messrs. Williams and Norgate (London : 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Each volume, price, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net), should have a place in every home and school and educational centre 
in the country. Under the editorship of Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. 
Herbert Fisher, Professor J. Arthur Thomson, and Professor William T. 
Brewster, already four sets have been issued. The enterprise was inaugu¬ 
rated a year ago. The works are being issued in sets of ten, and when 
complete, the library will provide a thoroughly representative collection of 
authoritative works dealing with all the more important subjects of living 
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and permanent interest. We cannot sufficiently praise this experiment in 
providing new works by recognized experts dealing with the latest results 
of research and presenting the best conclusions of critical thought in a 
manner acceptable to all classes of readers and at a price which brings 
these notable little volumes within the reach of everyone. 


We are glad to note that Dr. T. W. Crothers, a former Norman Kerr 
Lecturer of the Society for the Study of Inebriety, has been elected 
President of the American Medico-Legal Society. 
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The more delicate the state of health, the 
greater the prostration from severe illness, 
the greater the need for Senger’s Food. 

To start the stomach’* after prostration, 
great exertion, sickness, or enforced absti¬ 
nence from food, use Benger’s Food. 


Sample, Analysis, and Report sent to 
any member of the Medical Profession. 


The Lancet describes it as 
“ Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation." 


The British Medical Journal says : 

“ Benger’s Food has by its excellence 
established a reputation of its own.” 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
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